FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


HOME POLITICS. 


HE present article has been sug- 
gested by a work recently 
published under this title from 
the pen of Mr. Daniel Grant.' The 
questions considered are so vast and 
so important that they demand the 
attention not merely of politicians, 
but of all thinking men. 
We cannot do better than state 
the object of the book in Mr. Grant’s 
own words : 


However great may be the value of the 
large questions that are now claiming solu- 
tion, there is one even more important than 
all, viz. How are the people of our country 
to be fed? How are the people to obtain at 
once both work and food? Under all phases 
and through all kinds of circumstances this 
question is ever rising to the surface—it 
appears in those thrilling episodes of human 
misery, when the tortured and the broken, 
ike half-starved and the reckless, flinging 
on one side all questions—seek refuge in 
death: it appears in that sense of sullen 
but half-muttered defiance which is more 
or less distinctly traceable amongst a large 
mass of our population; it appears in the 
outbreak of the Famine Fever, the con- 
tinuous increase of our pauper returns, and 
an ever-growing taxation. 

The reason why this question should 
take precedence of all others is to be found 
in the broad fact that it goes to the root of 
the happiness or the misery, the well-being 
or the destitution of the great mass of the 
nation. However much we may disguise 
or slur over the fact, we have to stand face 
to face with difficulties probably as pro- 
found as those which swept over this land 
previously to the repeal of the Corn Laws. 


It is well, whilst there is yet time, that we 
should grasp the problem in its entirety 
and do our best to find the solution. The 
question travels over a very large sur- 
face of ground. It asks what has been the 
cause of the past growth of our trade, and 
why has it now ceased to expand? It asks 
what is our probable future with regard to 
the commerce of the world, and which way 
does our path lie through the dangers that 
menace us ? 


The answers to these questions 
are given in a variety of forms. 
They are traced through the past 
growth of our trade and the proba- 
bility of its future increase, the 
rauses of the present state of pau- 
perism, the conditions of labour, 
and the relations that exist between 
labour, population, and food. The 
mode in which these questions are 
linked together is by the recog- 
nition that the total amount of 
labour which England can employ 
is limited by the amount required 
for the cultivation of the soil and 
the demands incidental to the pro- 
ductions of her manufactures. The 
amount of labour required for the 
cultivation of the soil is not only in- 
capable of extension, but the number 
of persons thus employed is stea- 
dily decreasing, and the cause of this 
decrease of employment in agricul- 
tural pursuits is owing to the re- 
duction in number of small holdings 
and the large introduction of agri- 
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cultural machinery. This view of 
the case is supported by the cansus 
returns of the number of persons 
employed in agricultural pursuits in 
1851-61: ‘In 1851 the number 
employed was 2,011,447, in 1861 
the number employed was 1,924,110, 
showing a diminution of 87,337.’! 
This decrease in the demand for 
agricultural labour took place in 
the face of a large increase of acre- 
age under cultivation. 

At the present time the demands 
for our home trade will only in- 
crease in proportion as our popula- 
tion itself grows, but as the various 
departments of labour which are 
associated therewith are all more 
than amply supplied it becomes 
obvious that the only opening that 
is left to us is the development of 
our export trade. This opinion is 


enforced by the fact that up to the 
present time the continuous increase 
of our people has found employment 
through such influence, but the past 
rapid advances in our export trade 


have for the present ceased, and the 
enormous changes that are taking 
place on the continent of Europe, as 
well as in the United States, appear 
to point decisively against its growth 
at the same ratio in the future as 
in the past. This state of things 
must necessarily limit the demand 
for labour. This result will be still 
further intensified by the fact that 
our enormous factory power is al- 
ready greatly in excess of our re- 
quirements. We are, therefore, 
driven to the recognition that as 
our population grows both rapidly 
and continuously, it will soon be 
gravely in excess of all demands 
arising out of either our home or 
export trades. 


Viewed in the light here indicated, our 
present condition would appear to be the 
natural sequence derivable from known 
facts. If in 1866, when wo were at the 
height of our commercial prosperity, our 
population was not only equal to all 
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demands that were made upon it for 
the purpose of producing the requisite 
amount of manufactured goods, but if 
at that time we had a large mass of 
able-bodied pauperism lying absolutely 
idle, it was sufficiently clear that labour 
was then in excess of all demands. Since 
that date our trade has receded, and is 
not to-day equal in amount to what it was 
then, and yet our population has grown 
to the extent of six or seven hundred thou- 
sand people. The results that follow appear 
to be inevitable. If we have more people 
to feed, and less means of feeding them, it 
will be quite obvious why we have the des- 
titution, misery, and pauperism that now 
surround us, and why, under existing cir- 
cumstances, they are so continuously on the 
advance. It would appear to be mene 
inevitable that so long as our population 
continues to increase and our export trade 
does not grow in proportion, so surely will 
the misery that is now so great deepen in 
intensity.” 


The various points here referred 
to are traced carefully through, 
and all the reasonings associated 
therewith are made to lead to the 
conclusion that State aid to emigra- 
tion is the great necessity of our 
times. The opinion that the State 
should assist emigration is not new, 
but it is one that is combated by 
the trading and political teachers of 
our day. We therefore naturally 
ask what are the reasons, different 
from those which we have heard 
before, that should induce us to 
give the question of State aid to 
emigration more than ordinary con- 
sideration. 

There are some questions that 
crop up from time to time and then 
die out. They are worked up to 
fever heat and then cool down 
again, and State aid to emigration 
is just one of these. It has been 
pandered to and petted, talked of 
by working men, placarded by en- 
thusiastic societies, upheld by cool 
thinkers, but hated and abhorred by 
Plutocratic manufacturers. What, 
then, are the links of thought that 
are now offered for our acceptance 
that should induce us to believe that 
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State aid to emigration in reality 
possesses the value that is claimed 
for it? 

It would appear to be gravely 
important that an attempt should 
be made to arrive at some positive 
conclusion on the question itself, 
and it would appear to be equally 
important to arrive at such a con- 
clusion by a road that all men can 
travel. 

To say that State aid is a neces- 
sity, or to say it is not a necessity, 
is merely to express two opposite 
opinions on the same subject. What 
is wanted, and what is absolutely 
necessary, is that the facts shall 
be so placed before us that we 
may have some foundation on 
which to reason. It is the absence 
of these facts in the arguments on 
State aid to emigration that renders 
the question so hopelessly involved, 
one set of speakers referring to the 
misery and destitution by which we 
are surrounded as a reason for 


Government interference, and Go- 


vernment officials replying that 
things have been as bad before and 
have righted themselves. All this 
mode of discussing the question is 
merely arguing in the air. 

Home Politics makes the attempt 
to remedy this difficulty—it en- 
deavours to track out the course 
by which our trade grew in the 
past, the causes that are in opera- 
tion at the present, and the results 
that may be anticipated in the 
future ; and thus lifts the discussion 
of the question out of the usual 
routine. 

The mode of stating the rough 
outline of the whole case may be as 
well given in Mr. Grant’s own 
words. Speaking of the general 
condition that surrounds the ques- 
tion he says (page 7): 


In the first place, it is undeniable that 
we have a pauper population considerably 
in excess of one million of people; in the 
second place, it is unquestioned and un- 
questionable that our export trade has not 
grown for more than three years: 
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Our exports in 1866 were 188,917,536/. 
* 1867 ,, 181,183,971/. 
= 1868 ,, 179,463,644/. 
But to understand the force of these figures 
it must be clearly remembered that Eng- 
land cannot feed her own people; that we 
have been under the necessity of importing 
foreign corn since 1793, and that the pro- 
bability is that one-half of the entire popu- 
lation of our country is fed by corn grown 
on foreign soil. This corn that thus feeds 
our people has to be paid for by some 
means, and it is paid for by the means of 
our export trade. So long as export trade 
continues to grow at a sufficiently rapid 
rate, all goes well; but so soon as that 
trade ceases to grow, the pressure of an 
ever-increasing population trenches on the 
means of life. ‘The significance of the posi- 
tion will be best appreciated by the recog- 
nition that our clear nett gain, as a mere 
matter of population, is about 220,000 per 
annum, or at the rate of 4,000 per week. 
The question, therefore, before us is not 
only how are we to feed our existing popu- 
lation, but how are we te feed one that is 
continuously increasing, and increasing at 
the rate here indicated. Our trade during 
twenty years, 1847-1866, has answered all 
questions, because it has grown with a 
rapidity sufficiently great to find work for 
the ever-increasing mass of people; but as 
its growth for the time seems definitely 
checked, we stand face to face with the 
problem, How are the people to find at 
once both work and food ? 


The connection between trade, 
population, and pauperism becomes 
curiously apparent when the figures 
of our pauper returns are placed 
before us for the same period of 
time. We quote again from Mr. 
Grant (page 4) : 

Let us see what the barometer of pauper- 
ism has to tell us. Our pauper popula- 
tion in 

1866 was 
1867 ,, 958,824 
1868 ,, 1,034,823 


and the number is still increasing; yet 
these numbers show that our pauper popu- 
lation has increased by 114,479 persons in 
two years, or at the rate of more than 
1,000 per week. Even this large increase 
does not indicate the exact extent of po- 
verty—it points to the still wider field of 
misery that exists among the classes from 
which pauperism is fed. Let anyone think 
what is the state of destitution through 
which a man passes before he is willing 
to accept relief and allow himself to be 
branded as a pauper. 
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If these conclusions be true, it 
will follow that a large portion of 
our pauperism varies with the fluc- 
tuations of our export trade. When 
trade advances pauperism recedes : 
when trade recedes pauperism ad- 
vances. This view is carefully 
worked out in another part of Mr. 
Grant’s book, and the data there 
given seem to sustain the inference 
that is drawn. 
this conclusion will be theoretical 
only, unless we are enabled to arrive 
at some more certain principle as to 
the causes that have produced the 
growth of our export trade. It is 
of the highest necessity that this 
question should be clearly worked 
out ; it is equally necessary that the 
consequences it involves should be 
fairly before us. If our trade grows 


by a Will-o’-the-wisp principle that 
admits neither of tabulation nor of 
classification, all reasoning must be 
silenced, and we must take refuge in 
hoping for the best. 


But if trade 
grows by influences which we can 
measure with an approximate ac- 
curacy, we may step from the un- 
known into the known, and hope to 


plumb the possible conditions of 


our national future. What those 
influences are Mr. Grant tells us, 
and we will now consider how far 
he is right. 

There is a very general opinion 
that the cause of the rapid growth 
of our trade in the past has been 
due to the policy known as ‘ Free 
Trade,’ but the facts of our exports 
appear to bear this out only in a 
very limited degree. The expansion 
of our trade is in great measure due 
to the influences of war, the opening 
of International Exhibitions, the 
discovery of gold in Australia and 
California, the development of the 
railway system throughout Europe, 
the distribution of our surplus capi- 
tal, the reduction of import duties 
by foreign countries, and the opening 
up of new ports. 

Of these various causes, some are 
more conspicuous than others— 
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such, for instance, as the dis- 
covery of gold and the growth of 
the railway system. But they have 
each been subjected to the test of 
dates and exports in order to bring 
out their value. One instance illus- 
trative of war will suffice: In the 
case of the Crimean war France, 
Turkey, Egypt, and lastly Russia, 
are subjected to the test of our ex- 
port returns. Our exports to France 
at the outbreak of the Crimean war 
in 1854 were 3,175,290l. In 1856 
they had risen to 6,432,650l., a 
point higher than they had ever 
before touched. The same general 
facts are observable in relation to 
our exports to Turkey and Egypt, 

and, as one point more conclusive 

than another, the same results are 

found in our exports to Russia her- 
self. For fourteen years previous 
to the outbreak of the Crimean 
war, our exports to Russia had 
been stationary; at the restora- 
tion of peace in 1856 they once 
more resumed their usual amount, 
and then advanced rapidly during 
the next three years, having 
in that time become more than 
threefold as large as they were pre- 
vious to the war. It cannot be 
doubted that a portion of these 
exports consisted of the materials 
of war, but the fact remains that 
after this influence ceased our ex- 
ports to these various countries 
never receded to their previous 
amount, 

The influence of the discovery of 
gold on the growth of our export 
trade is still more conspicuous than 
the action of war. Let us take two 
cases that distinctly illustrate this 
point. Gold was discovered in 
California in 1847. Our exports to 
America in 1846 were 6,803,46ol., 
by the a 1850 they had reached 
14,891,961/. Gold was discovered 
in Australia in 1851. Our exports 
in 1850 were 2,602,253/. In the 
year 185 53 our exports had reached 
14,513,7001. Associated also with 
the discovery of gold was a large 
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emigration to Australia, and these 
combined causes created the nucleus 
of a permanent trade. These illus- 
trations form but a small part of 
the facts adduced in support of the 
general position. 

We may, however, assume that 
the general causes of the growth of 
our trade will be accepted as being 
substantially correct, and even those 
who differ most widely would pro- 
bably be willing to admit that their 
influence must have been very 
great. 


But the question here arises, how many 
of the same influences can we reckon upon 
for our future trade? Exhibitions have 
ceased to be novel; gold discoveries no 
longer create their first enthusiasm; the 
railway system in Europe has produced 
its first great changes, and the revolution of 
thought and life it introduced will grow 
slowly in the future. . . . New markets 
come but rarely; and the results of our 
speculative manias have caused men to 
dread rather than respect them." 


Beyond the points here enume- 
rated we must not lose sight of the 


antagonistic influence that foreign 
competition is already exercising 
upon our export trade, nor the pro- 
bability which exists that in the 
future this influence will be largely 
increased. At the present moment 
the competition in the iron, cotton, 
woollen and silk trades is very 
keen, 

Seyond this there are constant 
improvements in machinery, and it 
is clear thateach successive improve- 
ment lessens the demand for labour. 
We have, therefore, a series of 
causes which combine to render the 
existing mass of labour in England 
largely in excess. These opinions 
are supported by the present cir- 
cumstances of most trades, by the 
large number of workmen seeking 
for employment, and by the in- 
crease of destitution and pauper- 
ism. But this excess of labour is 
constantly augmented by the rapid 
advance of our population. The 
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mere fact that it increases at the 
rate of more than 220,000 per annum 
is so startling that we are forced 
again and again to consider every 
influence that has reference to our 
export trade, for by it and it alone 
is that increase of population now 
fed. 

The whole of our future position 
is challenged, alike by the stag- 
nation of trade, the power of 
foreign competition, the rapid im- 
provements in machinery, and the 
ceaseless increase of our people, and 
we are driven to consider what are 
the elements by which we are sur- 
rounded and what are the powers 
within our reach, by which we may 
hope to meet the oncoming diffi- 
culty. Sooner or later this increase 
of our population, combined as it is 
with an increase of pauperism, will 
be a question of the most formidable 
character, and it will task the energy 
and ability of any Government to 
grapple with it efficiently. 

Those who rely on the inevitable 
growth of trade to meet all diffi- 
culties never attempt to refer to any 
facts or give any reasons for their 
opinions. The childish argument 
that what has been will be, and 
that our trade will grow in the 
future as it has grown in the past, 
is worthy of no higher notice than 
to be quoted in its triviality. Yet 
this is substantially the mode in 
which those who call themselves 
free traders deal with the whole 
question of commerce. Sustained 
reasoning, accumulated facts, or 
even the more prosaic inferences 
derivable from every-day experi- 
ence, are lost sight of in the mere 
play of a catchname. It would be 
difficult to point out in our language 
any work emanating from that 
school which grapples with the 
questions that are all-important to 
the very life of the people. We 
have been so habituated to the 
idea that free trade has been the 
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sole cause of the growth of our 
trade in the past, that we find it 
difficult to receive any other reason. 
When an attempt is made with 
calmness and care to show that the 
causes of such growth of trade are 
due to influences more tangible than 
abstract ideas, such an explanation 
is met with an indignant outcry. 
Free trade is no doubt valuable as 
a broad principle, but it has been 
credited with results that facts do 
not warrant. It is easy to hide a 
principle under a broad assertion, 
but any principle to be worth up- 
holding must be capable of showing 
thatevery-day facts bear its teaching 
out. This is the exact point where 
free trade fails. Our trade grows 
as a whole, and as a whole it is 
assumed to be the result of our free 
trade policy ; but to mass together 
the whole countries of the world 
with their ever-varying conditions, 
and to deduce from that total any 
single conclusion, is a process utter- 
ly untrustworthy. The mere fact 
that whilst our exports to par- 
ticular parts of the world have 
enormously increased, yet to other 
parts of the world they have greatly 
decreased, naturally suggests that 
the only way to test a principle is 
to apply it to individual countries 
and the conditions connected with 
their trade returns. 


The necessity for such a mode of 


viewing the case is brought before 
us not only by the questions con- 
nected with free trade, but also by 
the demand for reciprocity and the 
connection that exists between 
labour and pauperism and the state 
of our commerce. 

The pauperism of our country 
has certainly grown with a de- 
fined increase since the commercial 
collapse of 1866, and is to-day still 
definitely on the advance. It is, 
therefore, time to ask, When is this 
toend? Are we to go on year by 
year adding to that great sum of 
* waste labour, degrading and de- 
graded,’ building up in our midst 
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a huge burden, ever on the in- 
crease, and creating by the very 
systems that we organise to dole out 
relief an influence that spreads 
the evil itself? It is obvious that 
if men are willing to labour and 
cannot .find work they will soon 
cease to feel the degradation usually 
associated with parochial aid, for 
the conditions by which they are 
driven to accept it spring from 
causes which they cannot control. 
How far the want of employment 
springs from excess of population 
may by some be considered as open 
to question, but there have been 
conditions in connection with Ire- 
land that enable us to test the effect 
of a rapid diminution of the people 


by emigration upon the totals of 


the Irish pauper population. We 
give from Mr. Grant’s book a table 
which bears upon this point in a 
remarkable manner, and which can- 


not fail to arrest the attention of 


every thinker. 
At the time of the famine, in 1846, the 


numbers were enormously large, but no 
returns were taken, the first being those in 


1849, at which time a large reduction of 


the pauper population had already taken 
place, through the influence of emigration. 
Paupers Popniation 
1849 620,747 7,256,314 
1850 3°7,970 6,877,542 
1861 2¢9,187 6,514,473 
1852 171,418 6,336,889 
1853 141,822 6,198,984 
1354 104,604. 6.083,183 
1855 85,296 6,014,665 
1856 72,247 5,972,851 
1857 55.183 919,454 
1858 49,308 5,899,814 
It will be noticed that year by year the 
population decreased, and pauperism de- 
creased in proportion. In ten years the 
mass emigration from Ireland had the 
effect of reducing the number on her pau- 
per roll from 620,747 to 49,308, and the 
reduced number may be considered about 
the normal proportion that pauperism bears 
to her population, for since that date, with 
very slight variations, the numbers have 
remained the same. We have, therefore, 


this one fact, that in Ireland the effect of 


her great emigration has been to reduce 
her pauper population to one-twelfth of 
what it had previously been, and to keep 
it at that position. 
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It will be seen from this table 
that paiiperism in Ireland is sub- 
stantially extinct. In ten years it 
was reduced from 1 in 12 to I in 
100, so that pauperism in Ireland 
at the present day consists of the 
poor that we shall always have 
with us, the aged, infirm, and dis- 
abled. 

We see also that there is a dis- 
tinct connection between excessive 
population and excessive pauperism, 
and that when by any cause, such 
as emigration, the population is 
largely reduced, pauperism is large- 
ly reduced also. The reason of this 
is evident. The labour market be- 
ing relieved, competition for work 
diminishes, and men find employ- 
ment instead of coming on the 
rates. 

One general characteristic of our 
people is a willingness to work. 
When therefore we find (as is the 
ease in England to-day) our pauper 
returns continuously on the in- 
crease, we might guess from the 
known habits of our people that 
this result is due to want of em- 
ployment, and all the facts that 
come to the surface in connection 
with every trade bear out this con- 
clusion. 

At the outset it was stated to be 
necessary that we should have be- 
fore us the facts on which was 
based the opinion that State aid to 
emigration had now become a 
necessity. These facts have been 
briefly and rapidly epitomised, and 
may be thus summed up: 

That our country by home em- 
ployment can feed only one-half of 
her population. 

That the other half is fed by the 
means of our export trade. 

That as the condition of our ex- 
port trade is less favourable for 
rapid development in the future 
than it has been in the past, it is 
necessary that some large portion 
of our population should find a home 
elsewhere, and this necessity is ren- 
dered. more imperative by the con- 
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tinuous improvements in machinery 
and the rapid growth of foreign 
competition. 

That these general conclusions 
are borne out by the great distress 
that now exists, and the large ad- 
vance in our pauper returns. 

That self-aided emigration is un- 
equal to the emergency, and we are 
therefore driven to the conclusion 
that State aid for that purpose is a 
great necessity. 

There are many who approve of 
emigration as a remedy for our over 
population, but who believe that it 
may be safely left to private enter- 
prise, and that Government aid 
would be unwise and ought not to 
be given. They point to the Cotton 
Famine and to the readiness with 
which the rich and benevolent came 
to the assistance of their suffering 
fellow-countrymen. But the dis- 
tress in Lancashire was local, while 
the poverty with which we have to 
deal is not local but national. It 
is not confined to the cotton spin- 
ners of Lancashire, but equally 
affects the workers at Sheffield and 
Birmingham, the silk spinners of 
Coventry, and the agricultural 
labourers in our rural districts. 
The evil is national, and the remedy 
must be national also. To leave, 
then, to private enterprise that 
which ought to be done by the 
State would be to throw on the few 
a burden which ought to be borne 
by the many. 

How long could such a state of 
things last? It cannot be sup- 
posed that year after year men 
will be found willing to contri- 
bute large sums of money to carry 
out that policy, which, if it be 
right, is right from a national point 
of view. 

It may be right to urge, as a 
matter of politics al economy, that 
there is no reason to give any aid, 
and that the true wisdom is to allow 
the inexorable law of life to work 
out its results. But to urge that it 
is the duty of men to carry out by 
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private effort and with uncertain 
operation these very undertakings, 
which it is said it would be wrong 
for Government with all its im- 
perial resources to attempt, is as 
unsound in theory as it is unwise 
in practice. 

The general considerations in 
favour of State aid are still further 
enforced by the recognition that it 
can be made both directly and in- 
directly self-supporting. In all 
vases of private effort the very 
opposite is the case—the funds once 
given are given as mere alms. It 
is quite possible to trace out a plan 
that would embrace conditions in 
connection with State aid, whereby 
the Colonial Governments would 
become the borrowers. It is still 
further possible so to develop it 
that the whole of the moneys ad- 
vanced should become a circulating 
fund for the permanent support of 
emigration, and which would act as 
a bond between ourselves and our 
colonies. 

lt is also in accordance with all 
the known facts of the case that 
the growth of our trade to our 
colonies keeps pace with, and is 
more or less dependent upon, the 
mass of emigration that leaves our 
shores. The reasons for this are 
very obvious. The colonies do not 
manufacture for themselves, they 
are therefore compelled to purchase 
the manufactured goods elsewhere, 
and they purchase from us, being 
bound by the influences of associa- 
tion, habits of thought, and gene- 
ral trading connectien. It is thus 
that, in developing emigration, we 
are not only helping the poor of 
our own land and building up a 
great Colonial Empire, but at the 
same time laying the sure founda- 
tions for a large increase of our 
export trade. 

The relation that exisis between 
pauperism, emigration, and our 
Colonial Empire is thus stated by 
Mr. Grant in the admirable résumé 


to his book (pp. 177, 178) : 
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The value of emigration, both to the 
colonies and ourselves, is accepted as an 
established truth, and the desire is gene- 
rally expressed for its increase. But as to 
the manner in which it shall be carried 
into effect there is large divergency of 
opinion. . . . The advocates of State 
aid reply to the doctrine of our allow- 
ing things to work themselves out, and 
say that such a course would be productive 
of profound misery. They point to the 
past conditions connected with Ireland as 
an illustration of the truth of their opi- 
niors. And they further say that when 
these conditions were allowed full play, the 
people died by hundreds of thousands, 
Such a course may have been palliated by 
the teachings of political economy, but it 
was not statesmanship. But if this con- 
dition were true of Ireland twenty-four 
years ago, the truth is scarcely less preg- 
nant for our own land to-day, for we have 
in our midst a population of one million of 
paupers and another population of two or 
three millions of people but one step above 
pauperism, and we haye the trade by which 
they are fed stagnant and waning. Leave 
these conditions alone, let political economy 
work this problem out, give no help, and 
what must follow, starvation or revolu- 
tion? The first is the dictum of political 
economy, the second has an uglier name. 

It would be undesirable that any such 
results should come to pass whilst the 
means to avoid them are at our command, 
and these means are at our command in 
the proper use of our Colonial Empire. In 
it we have the elements out of which can 
be woven a great social and a great politi- 
eal triumph. On the one side we have 
land lying useless, myriads of acres waiting 
to be tilled. At home, we have an enor- 
mous surplus population, crushed by sorrow 
and want, lying hid in dingy courts and 
close alleys, and ever generating and dis- 
persing the elements of physical and social 
disease. So long as they remain with us 
so long will these conditions intensify, until 
at last, by the mere magnitude of the dan- 
ger, we shall be driven to face the question 
whether we willor no. Let us at the same 
time recognise that these very elements, so 
prolific and so evil—-evil alike for them- 
selves and others—are the very elements out 
of which good ean be woven. The con- 
ditions by which such a result can be 
achieved are plainly before us. Let us 
bridge over the ocean that lies between 
ourselves and our colonies; let us place the 
labour that is useless here on the land that 
is useless there, and the danger that now 
menaces us, and the sorrow and want that 
now surround us, would cease of them- 
selves. To effect this result thoroughly 
and efficiently, Government aid is required; 
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for Government alone has either power or 
knowledge sufficient to deal with so great a 
subject. The plea that individual energy, 
private benevolence, or parish organisation 
should be left to work the result out is a 
mere evasion of the difficulty, and not a 
solution of it, and even at their best they 
would fail. Individual energy is crushed 
out in those cases where men are steeped 
in poverty and utterly broken down; pri- 
vate funds already slacken, and at their 
greatest strength are utterly inadequate to 
the magnitude of the necessity ; and parish 
organisation has neither knowledge nor as- 
sociation with our colonies sufficiently large 
to enable them to deal with the question as 
a whole. Government, on the contrary, 
has all these points; and so soon us it gets 
over the mental difficulty, and recognises 
that it is at once its wisdom and duty to 
undertake it, all other difficulties will dis- 
appear. It is not necessary to discuss the 
various suggestions that are supposed to be 
involved in the idea of Government aid. 
The vital question is, Is such a step neces- 
sary? The answer to this is to be found in 
the one fact that we have an annual in- 
crease of population of more than two hun- 
dred thousand persons for whom no work 
exists at the present time, and for whom 
there is no probability of work in England 
in the future ; this one condition affords the 
explanation of the need for Government aid, 


There are some other points of 
the question that require to be kept 
inmind. One is, that the political 
aspect of the whole world is chang- 
ing, and it is changing through the 
force of emigration. The main- 
tenance of the balance of power is 
no longer the test of political failure 
or success. This was the idea held 
by the statesmen of the “Holy 
Alliance, and it guided the policy of 
England at the time of the over- 
throw of the First Napoleon. Half a 
century ago such a policy may have 
seemed true, but time has changed 
the whole condition of things. 

Europe has ceased to be the re- 
presentative of the world, and every 
day makes its position relatively 
less important. We are passing 
from the consideration of mere 
European politics to general world 
politics, and the discussions that 
now arise have reference to India, 
Australia, America, instead of to 
Spanish quarrels or German alli- 
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ances, and the power that under- 
lies this change is the growth of 
new countries and the enlarged 
area they afford for the spread of 
civilised life. 

The main element in the growth 
of these various countries is due to 
the great emigration from Europe, 
and chiefly from our own shores. 
At the present time and under pre- 
sent circumstances a great portion 
of the population leaving us to finda 
home elsewhere carry with them a 
sense of injury created by suffering, 
poverty, and famine. This is true 
not only of the mad zealots of 
Fenianism, but of a large section of 
that class which sinks under the 
pressure of trade stagnation and 
want of employment, and whose 
number is swelled each year by the 
growth of our population. 

It has become a great probability 
that the mass of our emigrants will, 
in any case, largely increase. As a 


mere matter of political wisdom, the 
question is, How shall this emigra- 


tion be dealt with? Shall this 
population flow to the shores of the 
United States to add fresh virus to 
the already existing Anglophobia ? 
Or shall it be utilised not only in 
the immediate present but in the 
far future? That it can be utilised 
is clear from the known facts. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are to-day 
in the infancy of their political and 
social life, possessing great climatic 
advantages, an enormous territory, 
and a keen desire to be affiliated 
more intimately to the British Em- 
pire. What is still more important, 
they want that very population 
which with us is a burden and a 
danger. 

Why, therefore, should we not 
aid its removal to those colonies 
where it is so much wanted ? Why 
should we not endeavour rather 
to build up the empire than 
to dissever it? It is said that 
it is the aim and the wish of 
one section of our political leaders 
to shake off all our colonies; they 
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hold, although they do not openly 
express the thought, that the wis- 
dom of our policy is for England to 
stand alone, that we should not 
only allow but should foster the 
idea of severance between ourselves 
and our dependencies, and that we 
should look to our future position 
as the mere carriers and money- 
changers of the world. 

Such a mode of viewing the ques- 
tion is worthy of the Plutocratic 
element with which it has origi- 
nated. It ignores all claims except- 
ing those that agree with its own 
interests, but it forgets that it is not 
possible that the present evils of our 
social life can be left to develop 
themselves without the most pro- 
found danger and the evolution of 
a struggle for existence between 
class and class. The mere fact that 
constantly increasing want is com- 
bined with a rapidly increasing 
knowledge and a keenly awakened 
intelligence, at once suggests a very 
serious problem. 

State-aided emigration would 
change these conditions. It would 
allow the strong elements of demo- 
cratic thought to work out their 
result amid new and more expan- 
sive scenes of life. It would guide 
that stream of population towards 
those parts of our Colonial Empire 
where success waits upon labour. 
It would tend to extinguish that 
sense of animosity which has 
awakened and which to-day sup- 
ports Fenianism, for the feeling 
would grow that England and her 
colonies were parts of one great 
whole, bound together by mutual 
ties of sympathy and interest. It 
would tend still further to promul- 
gate the teaching that it is possible 
to cherish the legitimate aspirations 
of the people for a higher and hap- 
pier life, without necessarily de- 
stroying the great landmarks of the 
past. These things are possible; 
but we have little immediate hope 
from the present Government in 
any matter of State aid. They are 
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already pledged to the opposite 
course, and so long as public opinion 
remains quiescent, so long will the 
Government make no sign. It is 
not difficult to understand why this 
should be so. The idea of State 
aid comes forward, opposed by those 
traditional elements of thought 
which are at all times powerful 
with every grade of English society, 
Considering the circumstances 
under which Mr. Gladstone came 
to power, it might have been anti- 
cipated that his sympathies would 
be in favour of State aid. There 
has rarely been a man who has 
been more thoroughly the represen- 
tative minister of the people. It 
would be almost impossible to 
realise the ideas and hopes that 
were centred in his career. He 
was looked upon as the minister 
who, disclaiming alike party and 
clique and rising above the petti- 
ness of the hour and disregarding 
personal interests, would struggle 
heartily for the welfare of the people. 
Scarcely twelve months have gone 
by, and all this is changed. Men 
no longer look upon Mr. Gladstone 
with the same hopes, but entertain 
a deep, if not loudly expressed, 
suspicion that he has become the 
mere mouthpiece of a party. Not 
the party of the aristocracy, not 
the party of the democracy, but 
the leader and exponent of a 
party which has hitherto been un- 
known and unrecognised—the party 
of the Plutocracy. From such a 
party but little sympathy can be 
expected with the people. Their 
only policy and their only desire is 
to increase their wealth. They re- 
gard State aid to emigration as a 
mistake, for to them our existing 
destitution signifies cheap labour, 
and a surplusage of human life 
forms a grand ingredient in their 
race with foreign competition. With 
this class Mr. Gladstone has unhap- 
pily identified himself, and already 
the signs are evident that his popu- 
larity is waning. 
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No one can wish to speak other- 
wise than courteously and kindly 
of Mr. Bright; his brilliant mental 
gifts and his undoubted integrity 
lift him above the ordinary stamp 
of place-hunters ; but in regarding 
the policy that guides our present 
Government, it is impossible to 
overlook the influence of the mind 
which is said to have mainly guided 
its course. We cannot forget that 
Mr. Bright strenuously opposed 
the Factory Bill, condoned railway 
monopoly, and vindicated the mon- 
strous immorality of the adultera- 
tion of food. Mr. Bright’s example 
affords one more instance how even 
an honourable nature may become 
influenced by association. 

If we turn to Mr. Lowe, a dif- 
ferent peculiarity presents itself; 
for although a man of undoubted 
ability, he yet exhibits a certain 
colonial sharpness of mind and 
abruptness of manners which would 
be more at home at the antipodes 
than at Westminster; and his 
openly expressed contempt for the 
people is in perfect harmony with 
the dogmas of Plutocracy. 

From such a Government it 
would seem hopeless to look for 
State aid to emigration ; but as they 
have ever shown a delicate sense of 
self-preservation, a rapid change of 
mind may easily take place under 
the pressure of public opinion. 

We cannot conclude without a 
word of commendation on the book 
which has formed the basis of this 
article. Mr. Grant has written a 
work of great value, which hap- 
pily supplies the facts that were 
wanting to enable us to form a 
judgment as to the course that 
ought to be followed in the present 
national emergency. We have care- 
fully examined the statistics which 
Mr. Grant has collected with so 
much care and ability, and we have 
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been unabletodetect any inaccuracy. 
We think it is impossible for any 
one to follow out the reasonings of 
this book without coming to the 
same conclusions to which the 
writer has evidently been led by the 
mere force of the facts he has so 
laboriously brought together. The 
book is written in a calm and philo- 
sophical spirit, and is free from any 
political bias. 

Wewould recommend Mr. Grant’s 
work not merely to the attention 
of our legislators and statesmen, 
but we would gladly see it in 
the hands of some of our intelli- 
gent working men, that they might 
learn from indisputable facts the 
real state of things at home, and how 
hopeless it is to look for any perma- 
nent improvement there ; that they 
might feel that their only escape 
from the poverty and misery which 
oppress them is to seek a home in 
another land ; that emigration is the 
only remedy, and that such emi- 
gration, to be effectual, must be 
aided by all the resources of the 
State. 

Such a policy, if carried out be- 
fore it is too late, before our people 
are demoralised by misery and want, 
would indeed make England ‘ the 
living mother of empires,’ would 
make her colonies an integral 
part of her dominion, whose people, 
instead of being animated by those 
feelings of hostility which charac- 
terise the emigrants from her shores 
to the United States, would be 
bound to her by ties of sympathy 
and gratitude, whose interests 
would be everywhere identical with 
her own, and whose energies and 
uxtiring labour would not only de- 
velop new resources and create new 
centres of wealth, but would increase 
in an unparalleled degree the pro- 
sperity and greatness of England 
herself. ¥.. Fa 
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MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


By 


W* all owe a great deal to Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. He has done 


more than almost any other man to 
pierce that thick layer of stolid 
complacency with which the ordi- 
nary Englishman had covered him- 
self as with a cloak. A few years 
ago we were in the habit of giving 
thanks daily in our various temples 
that we were not as those foreigners, 
but read our Daily Telegraph every 
morning, and helped to carry out 
* Anglo-Saxondom’s idee,’ that idea 
being, I need hardly say, that 
“every man does just what he damn 
pleases.’ Now we are, for the most 
part, sitting in sackcloth and ashes, 
admitting our grievous defects, 
trembling at the gigantic powers 
exhibited by foreign States, and 
fearing that, even from a purely 


shopkeeping point of view, we are 


getting rather behindhand in the 
world. Sackcloth and ashes is at 
times a very sanitary, if not a very 
comfortable, costume. We should 
be grateful to Mr. Matthew Arnold 
for helping us to put it on, not less 
than for the singularly graceful 
manner in which he has overcome 
our coy resistance. Occasionally, 
perhaps, his language has been a 
little unpalatable, and his contempt 
rather too little disguised. When, 
for example, | find ‘mere blatancy 
and truculent hardness’ attributed 
to one of Mr. Arnold’s victims, I 
begin to fancy that one great ad- 
vantage of possessing ‘sweetness 
and light’ is the power of calling 
names without being quite as annoy- 
ing, which may be nearly as coarse, 
as ordinary Billingsgate. [ fear, too, 
that Iam not so grateful as I should 
be for the popularisation of the term 
‘ Philistine.’ Mr. Arnold doubtless 
uses it with undeviating correct- 
ness; but since it has come into 
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general service it has lost much of 
its pungency. As a clergyman calls 
everyone from whom he differs an 
atheist, and a bargee has one or two 
favourite but unmentionable expres- 
sions for the same purpose, so a prig 
always calls his adversary a Philis- 
tine. This, however, is the ordinary 
fate of language. When words gain 
general currency they are inevitably 
deprived of the sharpness of defini- 
tion which distinguished them when 
they were fresh from the mint; and 
I have no doubt that the genus de- 
scribed by Mr. Arnold is really as 
distinctly marked and fully as pre- 

ralent in these islands as he appears 
to think. Amongst the Philistines 
it is very natural that the Dis. 
senters should occupy a prominent 
place. They belong for the most 
part to the class where Philistinism 
is specially rampant, and they are 
cut off by deep lines, some of them 
natural and others more or 
artificially created, from the great 
intellectual current of the day. It 
is not surprising that Mr. Arnold 
should feel himself called upon to 
tell them in very polite though very 
cutting language that they are stu- 
pid, ignorant, narrow-minded, pro- 
vincial, and, in short, possessed of 
that assemblage of qualities—I do 
not profess to enumerate them 
accurately—connoted by the term 
Philistine. His latest utterances 
upon this fruitful subject are con- 
tained in his recent work on Si. 
Paul and Protestantism. The book 
appears to be the expansion and 


less 


justification of some previous re- 


marks made in his essay on Cultwi 
and Anarchy; and it has taken him 
over so many wide questions, histo- 
rical, social, and philosophical, that 
I should be utterly disqualifie od by 
sheer ignorance from following him 
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through any large part of the field. 
In what follows, I can only suggest 
certain reflections, which would re- 
quire a much greater space to be 
properly supported or even fully 
explained. They refer simply to the 
opinion, inculcated in many parts 
of his book, that all who believe in 
right reason, culture, and enlighten- 
ment should endeavour to maintain 
the Church of England as a national 
institution. One is perhaps a little 
surprised at first sight to discover 
that so antiquated a body deserves 
the approval, even in a modified 
form, of a gentleman so profoundly 
imbued with the newest modern 
ideas; as it must be highly gratify- 
ing to many old-fashioned people to 
find that St. Paul, in spite of his 
frequent faults of logic and taste, 
passes muster so well on the whole 
before his enlightened critic. There 
is, however, nothing surprising in 
the condemnation passed upon the 
Dissenters. Mr. Arnold, with his 
usual ingenuity, has found a typical 
expression of their sentiments in a 
speech of Mr.Winterbotham’s. That 
gentleman, he says, ‘ interprets their 
very inner frame of mind’ in the 
following sentence. ‘ There was a 
spirit, he said, ‘ of watchful jealousy 
ov the part of the Dissenters which 
made them prone to take offence; 
therefore statesmen should not in- 
troduce the Established Church into 
all the institutions of the country.’ 
‘That,’ says Mr. Arnold, ‘is posi- 
tively the whole speech! “ Strife, 
jealousy, wrath, contentions, back- 
bitings’’—we know the catalogue. 
And the Dissenters are by their own 
confession so full of these, and the 
very existence of an organisation of 
Dissent so makes them a necessity, 
that the State is required to frame 
its legislation in consideration of 
them.’ Mr. Arnold forcibly con- 
trasts this feeling with the ‘mild- 
ness and sweet reasonableness’ 
which is—or ought to be—the es- 
sence of our religion. With his 
usual desire to be fair, he excepts 
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many of the best Dissenting mini- 
sters from his censure. But the 
inevitable tendency even of Wes- 
leyanism is to encourage that petty 
spirit of division which is sammed 
up in his favourite phrase from 
Burke about the ‘Dissidence of 
Dissent and the Protestantism of 
the Protestant religion,’ and which 
he has chosen to christen ‘ Mialism;’ 
whilst the ultimate outcome of the 
same spirit is represented in an 
even lower form by the Rev. W. 
Cattle—the gentleman who, on the 
occasion of one of Murphy’s riots, 
asserted in a very blatant and tru- 
culent manner that the Mass came 
from the bottomless pit. To the 
natural question of the Dissenter 
why he should be more blamed 
than the Churchman for the strife 
produced by their mutual ri- 
yalry, Mr. Arnold replies shortly, 
‘Because the Church cannot help 
existing, and youcan!’ The Church, 
he continues, is there; and ‘strife, 
jealousy, and self-assertion are sure 
to come with breaking off from her;’ 
whence it follows that there is a 
strong d@ priori presumption against 
the Dissenter. But Mr. Arnold en- 
forces this general consideration by 
a@ more special argument. He de- 
clares that Dissenters believe in an 
obsolete set of doctrines, and that 
the doctrines would be, in any case, 
no sufficient grounds for schism. 
The proof of the first of these pro- 
positions occupies the largest part 
of the book. The central belief of 
Dissenters is concerned with those 
obsolete metaphysical doctrines 
about justification and _ election 
which, after puzzling the acutest 
intellects of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, have so completely 
lost all interest at the present day. 
The Dissenter asserts that as these 
doctrines come directly from St. 
Paul, he can by no means give 
them up. Mr. Arnold endeavours 
to prove that St. Paul really meant 
something quite different, or that if 
he ever lapsed into Calvinism it 
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was by way of oversight, and in 
order to extricate himself from cer- 
tain irrelevant metaphysical puzzles. 
His Calvinism was, at most, the 
mere husk and shell of his teaching, 
and not its substance. It is the 
characteristic of a vicious and one- 
sided ‘Hebraism’—to use another 
of Mr. Arnold’s favourite phrases— 
to seize upon the outside forms and 
then stereotype them as the neces- 
sary expression of the truth. Having 
thus struck at the essential prin- 
ciple of Puritans, and, so to speak, 
turned their own guns against 
them by showing the true bearing 
of Paul’s doctrine, he has still 
another weapon in store for them. 
Even if you are right and Church- 
men are wrong upon these specu- 
lative matters, is that any reason, 
he asks, for separation? The Evan- 
gelicals, who hold substantially to 
your creed, have at least this ad- 
vantage, that though their opinions 
are equally obsolete, they do not 
find in them a pretext for divisions 
and quarrels. If Mr. Liddon asserts 
the doctrine of the Real Presence, 
and the Bishop of Winchester 
believes in Apostolical succession, 
and Mr. Mackonochie is a Ritual- 
ist, they cannot exclude from the 
Church those who believe neither 
in Apostolical succession nor in the 
Real Presence, and who do not 
choose to practise Ritualism. Ad- 
mitting, as Mr. Arnold fully admits, 
that both ‘sacerdotalism and soli- 
fidianism are erroneous develop- 
ments,’ he nevertheless holds that 
there is much that is valuable in 
the ideas and practice of both par- 
ties, and that the secession of either 
party from the Establishment tends 
to weaken it and narrow it by de- 
priving it of very useful elements. 
Such is, I hope, a tolerably faith- 
ful sketch of Mr. Arnold’s main 
line of argument ; and it is not diffi- 
cult to see what sort of defence a 
Dissenter would naturally set up. 
For example, the argument seems 
at first sight to prove a good deal 
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too much. Itis reallyan argument 
not against the Protestantism of 
the Protestant religion, but against 
Protestantism altogether. It is as 
cogent against Luther and Calvin 
as against Baxter or Wesley. If 
speculative truth can in no case be 
sufficient ground for schism, the 
Church of England is, one would 
think, as little justified in separating 
from Christendom as any knot of 
Philistine tradesmen in splitting off 
from the Church of England. A 
true Church ought to be cosmopoli- 
tan, and neither provincial nor na- 
tional ; we are cut off as decidedly, 
if not as widely separated, from the 
main currents of European thought 
by shutting ourselves up in our insu- 
lar system, as by joining the Particu- 
lar Baptists or the Sandemanians. 
To this objection, which he of course 
anticipates, Mr. Arnold’s answer is 
remarkable. ‘Is there not any se- 
paration,’ the Dissenter is supposed 
to ask, ‘which is right or reason- 
able?’ ‘Yes,’ says Mr. Arnold, 
‘separation on plain points of morals, 
for these involve the very essence of 
the Christian Gospel and the very 
ground on which the Christian 
Church is built. The sale of indul- 
gences, if deliberately instituted and 
persisted in by the main body of the 
Church, afforded a valid ground for 
breaking unity. The doctrine of 
Purgatory or the Real Presence did 
not.’ We were justified in separat- 
ing because we made ‘the least se- 
paration possible,’ and on account 
of the ‘ moral corruptions of Rome.’ 
To this there seems to be a singu- 
larly simple answer. The moral 
corruptions of a Church are the re- 
sult, in great measure at least, of its 
erroneous doctrines ; the sale of in- 
dulgences was made possible by the 
superstitions current at the time; 
how could any clear-headed man 
denounce the corrupt practices with- 
out denouncing the errors on which 
they were based? How could a 
Mormon attack polygamy without 
attacking the inspiration of Brigham 
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Young ? and how can a Protestant 
attack indulgences without attack- 
ing the monstrous pretensions of 
sacerdotalism on which they are 
founded? The root of the evil 
must be extirpated as well as its 
fruits if any good work is to be done, 
and the last man to object should be 
the man who has been most eloquent 
on the folly of attaching importance 
to the mechanism instead of to the 
spirit of an institution. The Re- 
formers would have been unworthy 
of producing any effect on mankind 
if they had not felt that the dogma 
of the Church was as much to blame 
as the more external developments 
for which it supplied a foundation. 
A doctrine which led to no practical 
results whatever might be passed 
over in silence, but doctrines were 
in fact attacked because they were 
felt to be inextricably bound up with 
practical results of the most objec- 
tionable kind. If, indeed, it were 
possible to attack the dogmas of 
the Church without separating from 
it, there would be some colour for 
Mr. Arnold’s criticism. Unluckily, 
the very reverse is the case. Nobody 
objects openly to my denunciations 
of an abuse, but directly I fall 
foul of a dogma I am told that I 
shall be burnt, hanged, excommu- 
nicated, or damned everlastingly. 
The fault is not with those who dis- 
pute the opinion, but with those 
who make their objection to it a 
cause for the damning, burning, 
and excommunicating aforesaid. If 
& man insists upon putting forward 
some trifling opinion, he may be a 
fool for his pains; but those are at 
least equally to blame who on ac- 
count of a trifling error insist upon 
turning him out of the Church or 
the world. Indeed, the more trifling 
the opinion, the greater the fault of 
those who make it an essential con- 
dition. The Church which insists 
upon excluding every fool and punc- 
tilious person is as foolish as the 
muddle-headed and over-censcien- 
tious. men whom it excludes. It 
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says in substance, ‘ You must declare 
your belief in this or that dogma, or 
you shall suffer for it in this world 
and thenext;’ the man replies, ‘I will 
rather suffer all the penalties you can 
inflict than say that I believe what 
I don’t believe ;’ whereupon Mr. 
Matthew Arnold remarks, ‘ What a 
narrow-minded, contentious, wrath- 
ful, backbiting person you must be 
to break the unity of the Church for 
a speculative opinion!’ Obviously 
the chief moral of his remarks is a 
different one, namely, that a Church 
which makes the holding of any 
opinions a condition of membership 
should impose as few tests as pos- 
sible consistently with the necessity 
for harmony of sentiment and unity 
of action. This indeed would be 
fully granted by Mr. Arnold ; but at 
the same time his argument would 
seem to imply that, whatever the 
failings of the Church inthis respect, 
we have no right to haggle at any 
tests so long as the Church exer- 
cises on the whole a good moral in- 
fluence. We ought, for example, 
to declare our belief in purgatory 
though we may feel sure that no- 
body knows anything about it, or in 
the Real Presence though we may 
consider it to be a preposterous 
and unmeaning superstition, or at 
least we ought to refrain from at- 
tacking those dogmas till somebody 
deduces some objectionable practice 
from the erroneous teaching. Be- 
lieving, as I do, that the habit of 
telling lies or believing falsehoods 
inevitably leads to bad results, I 
would rather take the liberty of 
speaking my mind on such points, 
and leaving to others the responsi- 
bility of ‘ breaking the unity of the 
Church’ by turning me out for my 
sincerity. The true canon, in short, 
would seem to be different. Separa- 
tion is not only justifiable, but im- 
perative, when the only alternative 
is telling lies or breaking any moral 
law. When separation is made 
because we do not like to associate 
with people who hold different 
GG 
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opinions or commit actions which 
we think wrong, it is of course 
more questionable policy. We can 
hardly lay down any fixed rule, be- 
yond admitting that dissent of the 
latter kind requires some strong 
justification. 

This point, however, though of 
some importance, as we shall pre- 
sently see, does not immediately 
touch Mr. Arnold’s main argument. 
The greater part of his book is oc- 
eupied with the proof that the Dis- 
senters do in fact hold obsolete doc- 
trines. If this statement be true, 
the sooner he can persuade them to 
abandon their theories the better; 
and I should not for a moment 
dispute its truth. I would rather 
propose to extend the proposition 
to other classes than Dissenters. 
When we have all given up our 
nonsense, there will be no dif- 
ficulty about securing unity. I 
will only remark in passing that 
Mr. Arnold seems to deal rather 
harder measure to the Dissenters 
and to their intellectual ances- 
tors than to the great Apostle of 
whom he writes so eloquently. 
Whenever Paul falls into a little 
over-Hebraising, or is puzzled with 
some irrelevant metaphysics, or 
gives us a bit of downright 
Calvinism, as in the case of that 
unfortunate metaphor about the 
potter’s wheel, Mr. Arnold extends 
to him the kindest consideration. 
He is acquitted on the well-known 
plea that he knew no better ; he was 
hampered by the language and the 
ideas current at his time ; and these 
errors are the mere excrescences and 
superfluous incrustations of his true 
doctrine. Nothing, I imagine, could 
be truer; but I fancy that equal in- 
dulgence would not be out of place 
in dealing, I will not say with the 
Rev. W. Cattle, but at least with 
Imther and Calvin. They must 
surely have had something in them 
beyond a crude mixture of legal 
and metaphysical jargon, or the 
Reformation could hardly have been 
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that great moral movement which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold describes. I 
should imagine that under all the 
special pleading about election and 
justification and the infinite intri- 
eacies of the quinquarticular con- 
troversy, there lurked some very 
genuine beliefs in Puritan minds as 
to the relations between God and 
man, and the moral as well as the 
dogmatic corruptions of Rome. 
Perhaps when Luther talked about 
St. Panl he had really penetrated 
a little. below the outside husk, 
though of course not so deeply as 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. He had not 
the culture of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but he really had some kind 
of genuine meaning in him. Let 
us, however, assume thatthe modern 
Dissenting theology is as barren and 
obsolete as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
maintains ; and further, that there 
is nothing in the Articles or the 
Liturgy to which Dissenters can 
rightfully object; they can doubt- 
less argue their own case, but, at 
any rate, I should have neither the 
desire nor the presumption to be 
their advocate. On one other argu- 
ment I must dwell a little longer. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold goes at 
some length into history to prove, 
what is highly probable, that the 
Dissenters always took a narrower 
view of theology than the Church of 
England ; that they made difficul- 
ties on trifling points where they 
should have been satisfied; and 
that, in short, they always were, 
and still are, chiefly to blame for 
the divisions whose existence we 
lament. If they would only give 
up their silly scruples and join the 
Established Church, we should get 
rid of a quantity of Philistinism 
which is at present a dead weight 
upon the natural powers of develop- 
ment. When reading this, and 
sympathising with very much that 
Mr. Arnold says, I could not help 
doubting the logical value of the 
whole class of arguments of which 
this is an eloquent example. What 
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does it matter who is to blame now 
or who was to blame two hundred 
years ago; or, rather, is it possible 
to portion out praise and blame after 
this fashion, and attribute all the 
mischiefs of our system to any par- 
ticular class of men? Mr. Arnold’s 
argument reminded me of one which 
a short time ago made a consider- 
able noise in the world. We were 
informed by very well qualified 
judges that the celebrated book 
called Janus was a crushing refuta- 
tion of the Ultramontane claims. 
Assuming that it was as accurate 
and as learned as its admirers 
asserted, it certainly was a heavy 
blow at Ultramontanism; but [ 
confess to have been rather sur- 
prised that its admirers should not 
have seen that it was a blow at 
something else. An infidel or a 
Protestant might accept its state- 
ments without qualification, and, if 
he so pleased, have exulted over 
them accordingly. But it was sin- 
gular that any man calling himself 
a Catholic should admire the book, 
and not see that in whatever degree 
it told against Ultramontanes, 
it told in a precisely equal degree 
against the Roman Catholic Church 
in general. The force of the recoil 
was accurately measured by the 
force of the blow. The book, in 
fact, came simply to this: the 
popes, it said, have reached their 
present power by lying, forging, 
bullying, and a variety of sharp 
practice that would have been 
creditable to the most corrupt of 
American politicians. The asser- 
tion was that the popes and their 
supporters were a set of tyrannical 
and wicked tricksters who had for 
centuries been carrying out the plan 
of gradually erecting a spiritual 
despotism of the worst kind ; the in- 
ference was that the popes and their 
supporters were very bad people 
and ought to be resisted. Granted, 
by all means! But why are we to 
stop there? What are we to say to 
the great organisation which enabled 
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these hars and bullies to carry out 
their schemes with such uniform 
success? If one pope, or even one 
body of men, had performed such a 
feat for once, we might fairly sup- 
pose that it was owing to some ex- 
ceptional circumstances or to the 
peculiar baseness of the people con- 
cerned. But when we see the same 
scheme carried on for generation 
after generation, taken up by one 
pope after another, always diabolical 
and always successful—and the 
whole pith of Janus was the asser- 
tion of these propositions—what are 
we to say? The body which lends 
itself to such manceuvres must be 
radically defective, as surely as a 
ship which always leans to one 
side, however the wind blows, can- 
not be properly ballasted. If for 
many hundred years every man in 
a certain position goes wrong in the 
same way, and always succeeds in 
his evil designs, the fault must lie 
in the system which exposed him to 
temptation, gave him the power to 
do evil, and ensnare or cajole other 
men to believe in him and obey him. 
A child may believe that it was the 
wicked popes who did it all, and 
were always to blame; anyone who 
takes larger views of things will re- 
member that when a whole class of 
men is thus universally condemned, 
it must be the conditions under 
which they are placed, and not the 
mere abnormal tendencies of the men 
themselves, to which the condemna- 
tion is really applicable. In short 
Janus was a highly appropriate 
name for a book which looked 
both ways at once, and was at least 
as fatal to its supporters as to its ad- 
versaries. It is the old story, which 
I have constantly seen illustrated— 
if so humble a comparison may be 
pardoned—in a pair-oared boat. It 
runs into the bank and is upset. ‘It 
wasall your fault,’ says bow to stroke, 
‘for not pulling hard enough.’ ‘No,’ 
replies stroke, ‘it was your fault for 
pulling too hard.’ The bystander 
can only observe that the original 
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fault was that the crew was im- 
properly constituted from the be- 
ginning. 

Arguments of this kind are so 
common that they deserve a special 
place amongst our ordinary falla- 
cies. They are, I believe, examples 
of what Bentham (I beg pardon for 
referring to one of Mr. Arnold’s 
pet aversions) calls the ‘calculation- 
spurning-partiality-preacher’s de- 
vice,’ of which the summary is, 
‘argue not against the use from the 
abuse.’ In other words, call all the 
bad consequences of any institution 
its abuse, and all the good conse- 
quences its use; and then refuse to 
take the first into account when you 
are estimating the valueof the whole. 
The Roman Catholic Church, as 
Janus endeavours to prove from 
uniform and prolonged experience, 
inevitably tends to generating des- 
potism and increasing it from age 
to age; but this being merely an 
abuse, we are not to take account 
of it in judging of the merits of the 
Church. Similarly we are often 
told that some political constitution 
would be perfect if only everybody 
concerned would do their duty—as 
if it were the most reasonable thing 
in the world to expect the fulfilment 
of that trifling condition ; or that 
the plan of a campaign would have 
been perfect except that ata critical 
moment some subordinate blun- 
dered or a regiment ran away, as 
though a general should “have 
counted upon infallible subordinates 
and troops incapable of fear. In 
short, we are always coming upon 
our old friend, the theorist, who 
makes a plan of unimpeachable 
wisdom, which somehow refuses to 
work, and complacently exclaims, 
tant pis pour les faits! And, if I 
may venture to say so, this is pre- 
cisely what Mr. Arnold appears to 
me to be doing. Here is our per- 
fectly admirable Church of England, 
the object of veneration of I know 
not how many great men, from 
Hooker to Coleridge, to say nothing 
of more modern names. If only 
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people would all accept the theory 
on which it is constructed, if only 
the middle classes would be intel- 
ligent enough to give up their 
wretched fragments of obsolete 
theology, and work in harmony 
with the cler. gy, if only Dissenting 
preachers would give way to the 
parson of the parish, the State officer, 
who, as Mr. Arnold says, ‘cannot 
help being there ;’ if, in short, we 
would all accept the teaching of 
right reason, and Philistines would 
listen to us the children of light ; 
why, then, what an admirable in- 
stitution it would be! But does 
Mr. Arnold hold it to be a miracu- 
lous circumstance, incapable of being 
predicted or taken into account by 
reasonable statesmen, that trades- 
men should be stupid and the mid- 
dle classes generally Philistine, and 
Dissenting preachers impracticable, 
or does he rather think that these 
were part of the essential conditions 
of the problem? I cannot doubt 
what his answer would be; and, 
assuming that he would be induced 
to believe in the natural pigheaded- 
ness of his countrymen, he would 
also admit that Dissent is the in- 
evitable consequence of an establish- 
ment ; if you would do away with 
Dissenters you should do away with 
the State Church, on the same prin- 
ciple that if you would finally do 
away with smuggling you should 
do away with the customs duties. 
Unless you are prepared for the old 
plan of punishing nonconformity 
and burning heretics, Dissenting 
sects with narrow creeds and petty 
prejudices are as natural a conse- 
quence of Church establishments as 
an illegitimate trade of a Govern- 
ment monopoly not enforced by 
sufficient penalties on the private 
competitors. 

The presumption is that when 
we find the evils denounced by Mr. 
Arnold persisting for so many gene- 
rations in so virulent a form, “they 
are the result not of the stupidity or 
malice of a1.y particular class, but 
of the unsystematic and haphazard 
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way in which our constitution has 
been developed. On one hand we 
have a Church which is utterly un- 
equal to the functions entrusted to 
it in theory; and on the other a 
number of independent sects, which 
have become more narrow-minded 
and jealous than they would natu- 
rally be from the privileges con- 
ferred upon their rivals. Mr. Arnold 
seems to look too exclusively to one 
side of the mischief, and to attribute 
to the gratuitous perversity of Dis- 
senters what is the natural conse- 
quence of trying to construct or to 
maintain a State Church when it 
no longer corresponds to the wants 
of society. The inference, then, 
from his statements is so far just as 
strongly in favour of disestablishing 
the Church as of preserving it in the 
rather faint hope that all the Dis- 
senters will become Mr. Arnold’s 
disciples. 

As, however, this may have a 
slightly paradoxical sound, and as, 
after all, Mr. Arnold would not 
accept the argument precisely in 
the way in which I have put it, I 
must endeavour to expound it rather 
more fully. The answer, in fact, 
which is implied in Mr. Arnold’s 
writings is something to this effect : 
Dissent from the Church of England 
was the result of an intellectual 
movement, which had never the 
elements of a permanent vitality, 
and is now become altogether effete. 
The Protestant sects may therefore 
be expected to decay in propor- 
tion as the doctrines which once 
formed their animating principle 
sink into oblivion. So far again 
as Dissent was due to the defec- 
tive organisation of the Establish- 
ment we may hope that gradually 
the ‘free play of consciousness ’ will 
exercise so healthy an influence that 
the existing abuses will be gradually 
removed, and the Church be gradu- 
ally remodelled in accordance with 
modern ideas. Whoever, then, was 
to blame originally, we may expect 
that the future will be characterised 
by a slow but steady increase of 
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harmony, and the adaptation of the 
Church of England to be the organ 
of a sweetly reasonable religion. 
The question whether this antici- 
pation is likely to be realised could 
only be answered satisfactorily by a 
careful examination of the facts and 
a just appreciation of the leading 
tendencies of the present day. Mr. 
Arnold’s historical account of Dis- 
sent, though useless for the purposes 
of recrimination, might throw much 
light upon the future development 
of our system. One or two obvious 
reflections may help us to estimate 
the value of his anticipations. 
Ihave already expressed a certain 
surprise at the comparative favour 
with which Mr. Arnold treats the 
Establishment, but it is plain that 
he is fully awake to its weak points, 
though he may not care to insist 
upon them. He tells us, in his 
peculiar dialect, that the chief 
danger of the Church lies in its 
tendency to become an ‘appendage 
of the barbarians.’ This is saying 
epigrammatically that the hold of 
the Church is mainly upon the 
upper classes ; for the true Philis- 
tines don’t like it, and the popu- 
lace are profoundly indifferent to 
it. The Church of England, in fact, 
provides on the whole the most 
gentlemanlike religion to be found 
in the world. Its clergy are incom- 
parably the best dressed priesthood 
in Europe. It is perfectly refresh- 
ing to compare the decent costume 
of an English parson taking his 
summer holiday with the ragged 
garments of the poor snuffy old 
parish priests with whom he comes 
in contact in some Tyrolese or 
Italian village. We feel with pride 
that the Englishman has a due sense 
of the importance of maintaining a 
certain social status, and belongs to 
that class which occasionally dresses 
for dinner and takes a bath every 
morning. Our divines, of course, 
share the faults of the class from 
which they spring; and though they 
would probably (as even Mr. Galton 
admits in his work on Hereditary 
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Genius) be able to produce as good 
a cricket eleven as any other pro- 
fessional body, they are a little apt 
to be stupid and ultra-conservative. 
Even in America, where we fre- 
quently hear of the progress of the 
Church of England, its great merit 
is, I believe, that it is the fashion- 
able Church. Every other organisa- 
tion except the Roman Catholic has 
even there a certain social stigma 
upon it; the Unitarians, who are at 
least educated people, have the taint 
of radicalism, and Methodists and 
Baptists are given to ranting, and 
to inquisitive ways as to their 
neighbour’s chances of salvation. 
Roman Catholicism is objectionable 
to the male mind from its con- 
fessors and tendency to social and 
intellectual despotism. But in the 
Church of England you can always 
ask your spiritual pastor to dinner 
without fear of his using a knife 
in place of a fork, or enquiring into 
the welfare of your soul. 
very great comfort, and implies 
freedom from many annoyances. 
The Church has, of course, many 
higher claims upon our respect, but 
this peculiarity is also symptom- 
atic of certain serious weaknesses. 
In the first place, there is that 
feeling to which Mr. Winter- 
botham was really alluding when 
he complained, Mr. Arnold 
thinks, so very unreasonably, that 
clergymen disliked having Dis- 
senters in their parishes. If I re- 
member rightly, he complained of 
Dissenting preachers being coupled 
with publicans ; but what he really 
meant, I imagine, was that the 
theological hatred was complicated 
with social contempt, and that the 
clergyman dislikes a Dissenter not 
merely as a misleader of his flock, 
but as an insolent inferior. To be 
called a heretic may be tolerable, 
but to be described as an heretical 
snob is what flesh and bloed cannot 
be expected to bear. And yet this 
is a natural feeling in a Church pre- 
disposed by its constitution and its 
traditions te be what Mr. Arnold 
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calls ‘an appendage of the bar- 
barians.’ It is a great thing, we 
are often told with much truth, to 
have an educated gentleman in 
every parish in the country. When, 
however, the gentleman is a kind 
of spiritual squire, and his education 
has consisted in learning never to 
read, and to cultivate athletic sports, 
he is not so admirably adapted as 
he might otherwise be to obtain a 
real hold upon the spiritual affec- 
tions of his flock. The growth of 
Dissent is thus attributable in great 
measure to the fact, so neatly ex- 
pressed, that the Church of England 
is the organ neither of the keenest 
intellects nor the most popular im- 
pulses of the nation, but of the 
creed of the ‘barbarians.’ Being a 
creation of the State, it reflects 
only too faithfully the tendencies of 
the governing classes of the State. 
It is filled with the spirit of the 
3nitish constitution, and, like other 
parts of that venerable machine, is 
in need of a good deal of polishing 
and overhauling before it can any 
way adapt itself to modern demands. 
Moreover, it bears the mark of its: 
‘barbarian’ connection, and this is a 
much more serious reflection, not 
only in its social character, but in 
that inflexibility and incapacity of 
adapting itself to circumstances 
which Mr. Arnold very properly 
describes as a failing of the bar- 
barians generally. Its organisation 
is as far behind the requirements 
of modern times as our English 
military system is behind the 
Prussian. The parish priest, as 
Mr. Arnold tells us, is a State 
official, but then he is an official of 
the good old kind, whose office is 
his own private property, frequently 
liable to be bought and sold, and 
carcely dependent upon any earthly 
superior. In other words, he is an 
official without the responsibility or 
the liabilities to promotion or re- 
moval which are the necessary con- 
dition of efficiency in any well- 
ordered body of officials. We have 
become so accustomed to this state 
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of things, that we generally boast 
of it as showing more than human 
wisdom, and consider even the 
buying and selling to have great 
advantages. Occasionally it is de- 
nounced by theorists, or some minor 
abuse connected with it is attempted 
to be remedied by our legislators. 
But any serious attack upon this 
preposterous system is regarded as 
worthy only of Utopia, and ad- 
journed to that distant day when 
we shall admit that there is not 
a necessary contradiction between 
what is reasonable and what is 
practicable. The consequence is, 
that whilst the priesthood of the 
Roman Catholic Church, for ex- 
ample, may be compared to a dis- 
ciplined modern army capable of 
concentrating its forces on a given 
point, or distributing them accord- 
ing to the wants of the times, of 
putting men in their right places, 
in short, of united and harmonious 
action, the Englishclergy are in the 
position of a number of feudal 
barons, each in a state of semi- 
independence in his own district, 
and incapable of useful co-operation 
or of effecting any change in their 
position, except by the most cum- 
brous and time-wasting machinery. 
it is a commonplace that in the 
Church of Rome Wesley would 
have been the founder of a new 
order, which would have strength- 
ened indefinitely the body of which 
it formed a part. In our stiff-jointed, 
unmanageable English hierarchy, 
he was incapable of finding freedom 
of action within the borders of the 
Church, and therefore was forced 
into founding a new sect. When 
we feel that our army is not what 
it ought to be, we raise a body of 
volunteers, but never think of 
bringing them into any coherent 
relations with the rest of our mili- 
tary system. In the case of Wes- 
ley’s volunteers, our incapacity 
went a step farther. We not only 
neglected to find place for them 
in the orthodox army, but we 
managed by our stupid insensibility 
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to convert them into a hostile force. 
It would, as I have said, be beside 
the question to ask who was to 
blame for the result ; it was due, as 
I say again, to the peculiar mode in 
which English institutions were de- 
veloped, and which, in this instance, 
had left the Church of England 
altogether incapable of adapting 
itself with sufficient facility to the 
needs of the time. In one way or 
another there was a great mass of 
population for which the Church 
was incapable of providing the 
spiritual food requisite; Wesley 
and his followers supplied the want 
more or less, after such fashion as 
was practicable under the circum- 
stances, and the consequent split is 
one more illustration of the many 
disadvantages which result from 
preferring a chaotic muddle to 
system and order. 

No one of course is more sensible 
than Mr. Matthew Arnold of the 
evils which I am attempting to in- 
dicate, and I only wish that he 
were describing them rather than L 
The picture would be far more for- 
cible, and the conclusions more 
skilfully deduced. But I fear that 
I should have to part company with 
him at the next step. He holds 
that the Church of England should 
be gradually adapted to the modern 
condition of society, chiefly, I 
imagine, by means of that ‘free 
play of consciousness’ which is to 
produce such important results. It 
is not for me to guess what par- 
ticular arrangements would satisfy 
him, as indeed he would hold it to 
be premature for some time to 
come to decide upon any definite 
platform. The difference, however, 
between Mr. Arnold and those 
more Jacobinical persons amongst 
whom I must reckon myself, 
would, I imagine, be something 
of this kind. Mr. Arnold would, 
on the whole, incline to that view 
which is sanctioned by so many 
great names, and adopted by most 
liberal Churchmen at the present 
day. The Church of England is 
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still to remain the religious depart- 
ment of the State; Parliament is 
still to be its Legislature ; and there 
is probably to be some sort of 
minister for ecclesiastical affairs, 
who will be to the Church what 
the minister of education of the 
future is to be to our educational 
system—when we have got one. 
The Church and the nation are to 
be one body, acting in one case for 
religious and in the other for secu- 
lar objects. The opposite theory 
is, that the State should withdraw 
itself as much as possible from all 
concern with religious matters, and 
have nothing more to do with the 
Church of England than it now has 
to do with the Dissenters, or than 
the Legislatures of the United 
States have to do with the various 
sects of America. Without pro- 
fessing to argue so vast a subject, I 
may say shortly that Mr. Arnold’s 
doctrine appears to me to be er- 
roneous, first because it is utterly 


impracticable, and secondly be- 
cause, if practicable, it would be 


eminently undesirable. I can only 
suggest the line of argument which 
appears to me to be conclusive upon 
both these points. 

First, then, I say that the theory 
is impracticable, because the whole 
tendency of English politics is op- 
posed to it. What, for example, 
was the real meaning of that long 
fight over the religious difficulty in 
the last session, which it was im- 
possible not to regret, and which, in 
some points of view, seemed to be so 
unreal? It was simply that the ma- 
jority of the country have made up 
their minds that the Church of Eng- 
land shall no longer be entrusted 
with the main control of elementary 
education. It was not any dislike 
to their theology, but a dislike to 
the influence which they enjoy. 
It was the result .of that ‘ watch- 
ful jealousy,’ reasonable or unrea- 
sonable, which Mr. Winterbotham 
was unlucky enough to express so 
frankly. And the meaning of the jea- 
lousy is plain. Itis that the Church 
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of England has to the general appre- 
hension become a sect, like other 
sects, whilst it is yet endowed with 
exclusive privileges. Itis no longer 
in the opinion of Englishmen what 
it may still be in official language, 
the national Church, but is simply 
that body which has the most 
numerous following and the great- 
est privileges. Therefore the first 
step towards gaining for the Church 
of England that position which Mr. 
Arnold desires, is to restore the feel- 
ings and the beliefs which were cur- 
rent two centuries ago, which is a 
task of some little diffieulty. The 
difference is illustrated by the dis- 
cussion about University tests. The 
old test was, that a man had to 
promise ‘to conform to the Liturgy 
of the Church of England.’ He 
could not help being a member of 
the Church, but he was to pledge 
himself not to attend conventicles, 
which was natural enough when 
conventicles were forbidden by the 
law. A more modern test is, 
that a man has to declare himself 
‘a bond fide member of the Church 
of England.’ What that may pre- 
cisely mean I do not know; but 
doubtless it implies, contrary to the 
old theory, that an Englishman 
might take his choice, whether he 
would or would not be a member 
of the Church. Both the opponents 
and advocates of the change accept 
this as an obvious and unquestion- 
able truth. The persons who cry 
out against confiscation assume as 
a self-evident proposition that the 
Church of England is a distinct 
body like other sects, enjoying its 
own private property, and not a 
genuine national institution for the 
benefit of every member of the 
nation. Their opponents assume 
equally that it must be reduced to 
the level of other religious bodies. 
When an idea has been thus 
decaying by a natural process for 
two or three hundred years, it may 
be said in the language of penny- 
a-liners that the ‘vital spark has 
fled;’ the waters of time have 
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been flowing over it, till it is past all 
hopes of resuscitation ; and though 
many wise and good men still 
strive against the inevitable change, 
and try to talk as if the Church 
of England were in fact what their 
theories would make it, I fear that 
this is merely a mode of exclaim- 
ing tant pis pour les fuits! It is a 
laborious defiance of Mr. Arnold’s 
favourite and most excellent maxim, 
that we should try to see things as 
they are. Of the many symptoms 
which show the increasing difficulty 
of maintaining this doctrine, I will 
not now attempt to speak. Every 
recent change seems to point dis- 
tinctly in the same direction. No- 
body can doubt that, in spite of all 
denials, the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church formed a precedent 
which is not likely to remain in- 
operative. Even proposals for re- 
form, such as Lord Sandon’s sug- 
gestion for forming parochial coun- 
cils, though intended to strengthen 
the Church of England, would 
inevitably lead to difficulties which 
could be definitively solved by 
nothing short of disestablishment. 
If, however, the revival of the 
old theory were practicable, would 
it be desirable ? Mr. Arnold speaks 
with great scorn of the illogical 
inferences which the Dissenters draw 
from the saying that ‘Christ’s 
kingdom is not of this world,’ and 
of the mechanical fashion in which 
they apply it. And yet it seems to 
me that they are endeavouring to 
express certain truths which are of 
the very utmost importance. They 
hold that the unity, which we all 
admit to be desirable, may yet be 
purchased at too high a price. It 
is desirable only when it is the 
result of the Church’s capacity to 
satisfy the spiritual wants of man- 
kind, and to attract their sponta- 
neous belief. It is therefore essen- 
tial to its real vitality that it should 
be as much as possible subject to 
Mr. Arnold’s ‘free play of con- 
sciousness,’ and be capable of assi- 
milating to itself and being pro- 
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foundly penetrated by the new ideas 
which conquer the world. Chris- 
tianity is in danger on account of 
the obsolete modes of thought and 
feeling which it embodied; and a 
creed is in special danger of being 
stereotyped when it becomes the 
subject of Acts of Parliament. 
Almost any conceivable government 
is better than anarchy; but a reli- 
gious anarchy, bad as it is, is pre- 
ferable to the order which rests 
upon positive legislation and not 
upon the satisfaction given to the 
religious instincts ; and, therefore, 
whilst I sympathise with Mr. Ar- 
nold’s denunciation of the chaotic 
state of our secular system, I think 
he transports his ideas into a sphere 
for which they are unsuitable when 
he applies them to the spiritual 
power. Of course, the danger of 
thus fixing obsolete creeds and pro- 
ducing unity by destroying vitality 
is at its maximum in such a con- 
stitution as ours. Considering of 
what materials Parliament is com- 
posed, how it is elected, and what 
it has got to do, it is pretty certain 
to have only one policy in eccle- 
siastical matters, namely, that of 
leaving things alone as much as 
possible. Indeed this is the great 
recommendation of the system in 
the eyes of most people. They 
distrust the clergy so profoundly 
that they wish to keep their hands 
tied. They think that if the Church 
were allowed to legislate for itself 
it would inevitably collapse, and 
that it is well to keep it quiet even 
at the price of taking the main- 
spring out of the machinery. I can 
fully understand this policy in people 
who have no faith in the Church 
at all, and only wish that priests 
should be kept as quiet as possible. 
I do not understand it in the mouth 
of those who believe that the Church 
can still be made the great organ 
for the spiritual improvement of the 
nation. When a piece of machinery 
is so utterly untrustworthy that it 
can’t be set at work without the 
certainty of an explosion, it seems 
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to me to be implicitly condemned. 
A body which is only to live on 
condition of being paralysed has 
no life that is really worth the 
name. When the High Church 
party argue that the C hurch ought 
to be freed from the bondage of 
the State, I think that their argu- 
ment is unanswerable assuming the 
Church to be what they suppose it 
to be. And the argument is equally 
strong from the opposite point of 
view. Let us see what the Church 
can do when it is set free: if it has 
the power claimed for it, we should 
not destroy its activity; if it has 
not, the more plainly it shows its 
weakness the sooner we shall have 
something better. But to keep it 
stagnant till it begins to corrupt 
seems to me unworthy of anyone who 
has any faith in the powers of truth, 
whether truth be within or without 
the Church. In short, if a religion 
is to prevail by its powers of per- 
suasion, it should be as free as pos- 
sible from association with the 
State, which necessarily works in 
the last resort by compulsion ; and I 
do not believe that there is any logi- 
cal resting-place between persecu- 
tion and theabsolute independence of 
the spiritual and the secular powers. 
The Church of England is a hybrid 
institution, which has, therefore, 
from the beginning had within 
itself the seeds of dissolution. Mr. 
Arnold says with great truth that 
a church should be as free as pos- 
sible from political strife. One of 
his chief indictments against the 
Dissenters is their use of religious 
organisations for political purposes. 
Surely this tendency is the natural 
consequence of having a State 
Church at all. Outsiders have to 
fight it with political weapons, and 
to preserve a ‘watchful jealousy,’ 
because their opponents have a 
political power to back them. The 
evil cannot be thoroughly eradi- 
cated unless the State becomes 
absolutely impartial in regard to 
all religions, or unless we are all 
converted to one religion. In 
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a country where the idea of the 
State, as Mr. Arnold would say, 
has so little power as with us, the 
clergy themselves are not much 
influenced by the Government di- 
rectly, though they catch the tone 
of the governing classes; when 
that idea is more fully developed, 
the natural result will be that the 
clergy, as State officials, with a 
special function imposed by the 
State, will become the dependants 
of the central Government. The 
Church, as it became more com- 
pletely a department of the State, 
would be infected by the vices 
which surely exist, though Philis- 
tines are given to exaggerate them, 
and which would be specially dan- 
gerous in the religious sphere—of 
a centralised bureaucracy. The au- 
thor of the interesting letters on 
religious thought in Germany, lately 
reprinted from the Times, has de- 
scribed the result of such a state of 
things in Prussia. If his account 
be accurate, and it seems to have 
been generally accepted by the best 
judges, the Prussian clergy are little 
more than a body of missionaries, 
who preach religious doctrine in the 
interests of Conserv atism. They are 
State officials, whose practice it is 
to tell people not to be infidels, 
in order that they may not be 
radicals; and the consequence is 
that nearly everybody is an infidel, 
and that nobody cares for the clergy. 
According to Mr. Arnold, the Eng- 
lish clergyman is an official, ‘ like 
the magistrate.’ Like our magis- 
trates he is an official of an anti- 
quated type; but if he is converted 
into an official with all the latest 
improvements, he will be more de- 
pendent and have less influence of 
a legitimate kind. In these days, 
above all, when the brute force of 
armies is so enormous, and a whole 
people may be united in a vast 
military organisation, it seems spe- 
cially important to remind men that 
there may be a great power depend- 
ing upon an influence of a different 
kind, and to prevent the clergy 
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from sinking into a set of disciplined 
chaplains who are to act as judi- 
cious assistants to the drill-sergeant. 
From that danger we are at present 
free in England, because we still 
prefer chaos to any kind of order; 
but it seems to be the ideal to- 
wards which Mr, Arnold’s aspira- 
tions point, and to me it appears to 
be radically erroneous. 

This brings us to another re- 
flection which is equally important. 
It is impossible, Mr. Arnold might 
say, to bring about unity and har- 
mony without the interference of 
the State. If, then, I admit, as I 
must freely do, that such unity is of 
the utmost value, why should we 
not take the only possible mode of 
attaining it? To answer this I 
must ask, why is it the only possible 
method? The reply to this last 
question seems to be simple enough, 
and to bring us to the real centre of 
the difficulty. lt is impossible to 


produce unity, that isto bring every- 


body to the same belief, or to a 
belief sufficiently uniform for com- 
mon action, because all the religion 
of the present day is more or less 
incapable of standing the tests by 
which all opinions have in these 
days to be tried. 

It is a simple matter of fact 
that opinion on such questions is in 
an utterly anarchical state, and that 
we can only choose between divi- 
sion into a number of sects and 
producing some sort of superficial 
unity by maintaininga State Church 
wide enough for persons of very 
various creeds. If mankind had 
reached agreement on _ religious 
points, I think, for the reasons 
already alleged, that a State Church 
embodying Mr. Arnold’s conception 
would bean objectionable institution ; 
but, of course, the difficulties would 
be enormously diminished. As, how- 
ever, the case has not yet arisen, 
and is not likely to arise in the 
lifetime of anybody now in exist- 
ence, we have practically to consider 
facts as they are, and not as they 
ought to be and may be. The 
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question remains whether it is 
wiser for the State to stand aside 
and allow the various sects to settle 
their quarrels by a Darwinian 
struggle for existence, or to gather 
them into one fold, and trust that 
the differences will gradually die 
out. People who believe that truth 
is uttainable on such questions, as 
in others, by the freest possible 
discussion, will probably incline to 
the first plan ; those who hold that 
we are doomed to be for ever 
quarrelling, and never coming nearer 
a solution, will despair of ever ob- 
taining unity of organisation by 
first reaching unity of opinion, and 
will begin by prov iding the mecha- 
nism, and allowi ing opinions to 
shake down as the ‘y may. The more 
confident we are in the victory of 
truth, the less we care for artificial 
bonds. Mr. Arnold, however, ac- 
cepts the latter alternative, though 
he supports it by a different line 
of reasoning. I must say a few 
words in conclusion upon this final 
assertion. It brings out, I fancy, 
the necessity of asking the question 
—a very awkward question, it is 
true, and one which we should have 
good reasons for evading—whether 
any church such as we can conceive 
to exist under present circumstances 
has really that essential principle of 
vitality, the power of speaking the 
truth, or rather of making men 
believe in its teaching. If not, 
will tumble to pieces, however 
skilfully it may be patched together 
and propped up by political arrange- 
ments; and the only effect of a 
union with the State will be to 
make the form survive the spirit a 
little longer, and ultimately collapse 
with a more widespread mischief. 
Mr. ‘Arnold says, with great 
force: ‘Everyone who perceives 
and values the power contained in 
Christianity must be struck to see 
how at the present moment the 
progress of this power seems to de- 
pend upon its being able to disengage 
itself from speculative accretions 
that encumber it.’ There is, he 
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adds, a considerable movement to 
this end in the Church of England, 
and one great purpose of his book 
is to discriminate between the es- 
sential doctrines and the acciden- 
tal accretions—between the spirit 
which still gives life to Christian- 
ity and the ancient forms which 
still encumber it. It would be 
curious to go into Mr. Arnold’s 
account of the matter, and to 
endeavour to make out what would 
be left of Christianity when all 
these accretions were shuffled off, 
and how many of its present sup- 
porters would recognise the mere 
naked germ without its fleshly 
clothing. Calvinism, says Mr. 
Arnold, talks about God ‘as if he 
were a man in the next street,’ 
or as he elsewhere puts it, ‘The 
God of Calvinism is a magnified 
and non-natural man,’ who decrees 
salvation and damnation at his 
arbitrary pleasure. The ‘God of 
Arminianism’ is another ‘ magnified 
and non-natural man,’ of different 
tendencies; and as Mr. Arnold 
truly says, ‘So long as we remain 
in this anthropomorphic order of 
ideas’ we cannot answer the ques- 
tion why a Being of infinite power 
and love made men such as to 
incur the penalties of this awful 
decree. Mr. Arnold, on the other 
hand, speaks of ‘ God, the universal 
order by which all things fulfil the 
law of their being.’ I do not lay 
any stress upon a single expression, 
but it is very plain that a religion 
in which God becomes an equivalent 
term for universal order is very 
different not only from Calvinism 
but from any existing form of 
Christianity. He is, in fact, the 
God of Hume’s Essays, who is 
generally supposed to be a rather 
useless divinity. We have got into 
so lofty a sphere that even the 
doctrine of a ‘ personal God,’ upon 
which theologians, and even philo- 
sophers of Dr. Mansel’s order, lay 
so much stress, becomes one of the 
accretions, and not an essential 
part of our creed. Again, Mr. 
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Arnold tells us that ‘ when, through 
identifying ourselves with Christ, 
we reach Christ’s righteousness, 
then eternal life begins for us.’ 
‘ We become,’ he says, ‘ servants of 
righteousness and organs of the 
eternal order.’ Righteousness is 
for Paul ‘ the true life and the true 
heaven.’ So that all the doctrine 
about our resurrection and eternal 
life is another accretion, and its 
real meaning is simply that we 
ought to be very good people, as 
much like Christ as possible. Paul 
‘accepted the physical miracle of 
Christ’s ascension and resurrection; 
he accepted the ‘ eschatology of his 
nation, their doctrine of the final 
things, and of the summons by a 
trumpet in the sky to judgment; 
he accepted Satan, hierarchies of 
angels, and an approaching end of 
the world.’ All these doctrines 
again, as others besides Dr. Cum- 
ming will be sorry to hear, are 
mere accretions. Mr. Arnold denies 
that ‘his acceptance of the former,’ 
that is, ‘of Christ’s resurrection,’ 
‘gives his teaching its essential 
character, any more than his ac- 
ceptance of the latter,’ that is, 
Satan and such trifles. Again, Mr. 
Arnold tells us that ‘the notion of 
an appeasement of an offended God 
by vicarious sacrifice, which the 
Epistle to the Hebrews apparently 
sanctions, will never truly speak to 
the religious sense, or bear fruit for 
true religion.’ And though Apollos 
(supposing him to have written the 
Epistle) may be excused for having 
been ‘somewhat overpowered by 
this notion,’ it is wonderful that 
Paul’s energy of religious and in- 
tellectual perception should have 
enabled him ‘in reality to put it 
aside.” He used, indeed, figures 
drawn from ‘the dominant notion 
of sacrificial appeasement,’ and 
Puritanism mistook them for the 
substance instead of the accretion. 
‘But the doctrine itself Paul had 
really put aside, and had substi- 
tuted for it a better.’ He means 
by it merely the necessity of parting 
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with selfishness, and of suffering 
in the effort to break with our old 
habits, but he has no sympathy 
with the merely superstitious and 
childish notion of appeasing a 
powerful being by giving him 
something precious. The same 
theory is illustrated by Mr. Arnold’s 
comparison between Christ and 
Socrates. Socrates could inspire 
‘boundless friendship and esteem,’ 
but ‘a penetrating enthusiasm of 
love, sympathy, pity, adoration, 
reinforcing the inspiration of rea- 
son and duty, does not belong to 
Socrates.’ On the other hand, ‘in 
the midst of errors the most pro- 
saic, the most immoral, the most un- 
scriptural, concerning God, Christ, 
and righteousness, the immense 
emotion of love and sympathy in- 
spired by the person and character 
of Jesus has had to work almost by 
itself alone for righteousness, and 
it has worked wonders.’ Christi- 
anity, then, so far as I can under- 
stand this rather rhetorical passage, 
consists essentially in a personal 
regard for Christ. The belief in 
His Divinity, and all the theology 
founded upon it, the doctrine of an 
atonement in any sense that means 
anything, all the notions about 
justification and redemption, the 
belief in a ‘ physical’ resurrection, 
and the desire to flee from the 
wrath to come, all sacerdotalism 
and all that belief in the super- 
natural authority of the Bible 
which is generally opposed to it, all 
the opinions, too, which give any 
real meaning to the superstitions 
about the sacraments, must be 
swept away amongst the accretions, 
and we must be content with loving 
Christ withoutspeculating about His 
character, and with cultivating an 
ardent love of righteousness. When, 
however, I speak of ‘sweeping 
away’ I mean that they must be 
gradually dropped, that we should 
use the language but cease to lay 
any stress upon it, except as a fund 
for expressive metaphors, and so 
move without abrupt transitions 
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from the old superstitions to the 
mildness and sweet reasonableness 
of genuine Christianity. 

Now, however true this may be, 
it must be noticed that it is just as 
positive an assertion as any of the 
Puritans or of Ultramontanes. To 
say that all the doctrines are super- 
fluous or merely human develop- 
ments, is to say that people who 
lay a stress upon them, as motives 
for action, are really preaching a 
degrading superstition. If the 
doctrines are false, we would say 
prima facie that they ought to be 
denounced, and not simply al- 
lowed to decay; for the preaching 
of so great a mass of deleterious 
error—and Mr. Arnold has done his 
best to show it to be deleterious— 
can hardly be a matter of indif- 
ference. We cannot admit that all 
the accretions should be suffered 
to decay of themselves. If, as Mr. 
Arnold proves, they are doing in- 
finite mischief, they should be de- 
nounced, openly, constantly, and 
vigorously. A religion has not 
only to tell us to be righteous, but 
to tell us what righteousness is, 
and why we should be righteous. 
Assuming that Mr. Arnold’s version 
of Christianity does the first, and 
assuming (which would require a 
much more difficult enquiry) that 
its ideal of righteousness is perfect, 
it certainly informs us that all the 
ordinary reasons for being righteous 
are so much surplusage, to say the 
least, and in that case are as bad 
as if they were positively wrong. 
If a man tells me to be good that I 
may not be burnt in hell-fire ever- 
lastingly—if, at the same time, there 
is no reason for thinking hell-fire to 
be anything but a picturesque He- 
braising metaphor—he degrades my 
conception of God, he gives me a 
fulse theory which cannot but dis- 
tort my views of the world and of 
my duty in it, and he prevents the 
growth of a more reasonable frame 
of mind. These are good reasons 
for bringing out the contrast be- 
tween the two systems as strongly 
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as possible, instead of trusting 
vaguely that one will somehow melt 
into the other. 

It only remains to notice the 
bearing of this upon the State 
Church question. Some years ago 
11,000 clergymen of the Church of 
England proclaimed in the most 
solemn terms their belief in two 
essential doctrines which they con- 
ceived to have been impugned by 
the decisions of the Privy Council. 
One was that the Bible was literally 
inspired; the other that the doc- 
trine of everlasting punishment was 
true. One of the doctrines thus 
selected as essentially necessary to 
our faith was demonstrably false ; 
the other, if strictly speaking be- 
yond the sphere of demonstration, 
was morally revolting. In a far more 
imposing manner the Church of 
Rome has just pledged itself to a 
theory of unspeakable absurdity, 
and now holds, or is about to hold, 
that an ignorant old man is ‘ Vice- 
God,’ and capable, for example, of 
giving us trustworthy information 
about the circumstances of the birth 
of the Virgin Mary. In other 
words, there is a very strong ten- 
dency, as manifest amongst Pro- 
testants as in the Church of Rome, 
to cling desperately to the ‘ accre- 
tions,’ and maintain them to be the 
vital doctrines of Christianity. It 
is a bad omen for gradual reform, 
when the ruling powers make 
themselves despotic by a spiritual 
coup @état, It is obvious that the 
party of reaction all utterly refuse 
to listen to the voice of the charmer ; 
that they will listen to no compro- 
mise, and have not the slightest 
intention of permitting the asperi- 
ties of their creed to be gradually 
diluted by admixture with the 
leaven of culture and enlightenment. 
In the Church of Rome, the position 
of the Liberal party has already be- 
come, or is rapidly becoming, intel- 
lectually untenable. In a State 
Church it is possible still to carry 
out Mr. Arnold’s policy, and to keep 
in one fold Liberals and Puritans 
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and sacerdotalists, in the hope that 
they may gradually form a satis- 
factory amalgam. But it is done 
at a heavy sacrifice, not only of the 
kind already noticed, but of inte- 
rests even more important. In the 
attempt to realise an ideal which 
appears in every day’s experience 
to be more and more hopeless, the 
ablest and best men in the Church 
are tempted to sanction precisely 
that confusion of ideas which Mr. 
Arnold rightly describes as so la- 
mentable. They strengthen poor 
stupid barbarians and Philistines in 
their profound conviction that the 
accretions are really the essence of 
religion. If the progress of Chris- 
tianity depends upon its power of 
disengaging itself from those accre- 
tions, they do all they can to make 
the disengagement impossible. The 
Philistine will never believe that 
the doctrines of the Atonement, or 
the Trinity, or of everlasting punish- 
ment, are mere superfluities, so long 
as the great majority of the clergy 
preach them in the most prosaic, lite- 
ral, and matter-of-fact fashion, and 
the minority who have risen above 
the necessity for such doctrines 
still continue to use language which 
has, to say the least, become almost 
irrevocably associated with them. 
The great inducement to the Liberal 
party to remain within the Church, 
and to talk its language, is the 
position of official supremacy which 
it possesses. If the Church were 
disestablished, say the objectors, it 
would split into fragments, and 
make the position of the Liberals too 
hot to hold them, as has been the 
aim of the Roman Council. Would 
not that, it is asked, be a great loss 
for the Church? Of course it 
would; and it would be a loss to 
many excellent men both in dig- 
nity and profit. But I believe it 
would be a gain to them in the 
sense in which it is a gain to any 
man to be encouraged to speak his 
mind plainly, and to give utterance 
to what is really in him, unencum- 
bered by ‘accretions.’ In other 
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words, he will not have to add a 
pound of nonsense to every ounce of 
genuine meaning; and | imagine 
that he will hereby speak with all 
the more real influence. The 
men who are an ornament to the 
Church would, after all, not be 
hanged or burnt even if the Church 
collapsed to-morrow, and they 
would learn to know their own 
minds and affect other men’s minds 
more when they had got rid of their 
trammels. 

The force of this argument of 
course depends on the assumption 
that the accretions in question are 
so enormous that they are rapidly 
choking any real vitality which 
exists under the old forms; that 
they are not a mere superficial rust 
which will gradually disappear 
under ‘ a free play of consciousness,’ 
but that they are eating into the 
very heart of religious belief. If 
this assumption be erroneous, there 
is of course much weight in Mr. 
Arnold’s argument. But anyone 
may form a rough estimate of the 
true extent of the adulterations in 
question who will state frankly 
what Christianity comes to when 
he has shuffled off all the dogmas 
which Mr. Arnold’s mode of reason- 
ing would condemn, and compare 
it with the Christianity of popular 
belief. 

I may, then, shortly sum up what 
I have tried to say, in a very few 
words. First, I hold that the evils 
of which Dissent is one prominent 
symptom are due, not to any spe- 
cial perversity of Dissenters, nor 
even to the narrowness of the 
Puritan doctrine, but to the fact 
that the Church, as at present con- 
stituted, is, like so many other 
English institutions, the relic of an 
exploded order of things, and can by 
no means survive those ideas from 
which it once derived its vitality. 
In the next place, I think that every 
sign of the times shows that its 
position is growing weaker instead 
of stronger, and that it can be 
maintained much longer only at the 
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cost of preserving it in a state of 
forced inaction; and the only end 
of such a treatment, in the eccle- 
siastical as in the natural order, is 
the death of the organisation con- 
cerned. Thirdly, even if it was 
reformed in accordance with what I 
take to be Mr. Arnold’s theory, it 
could only become an active power 
at the cost of losing its independ- 
ence ; that is, by losing the greatest 
merit which it now possesses, and 
being unfitted to discharge the 
function for which a church is spe- 
cially valuable. And, finally, the 
possibility of obtaining such a re- 
sult depends upon an assumption 
which | believe to be totally falla- 
cious, namely, that the popular 
Christianity can be gradually puri- 
fied of its accretions and transformed 
into a religion of mildness and 
sweet reasonableness with no 
earthly admixture. The process of 
development is very good when it 
can be fairly applied ; but there are 
times for revolution as there are 
times for development. When 
Christianity was coming into the 
world, it was too late to develop the 
pagan religions, and there are abund- 
ant symptoms that a change of the 
more radical kind is now inevitable, 
Is it, in fact, true, that under the 
influence of sweetness and light we 
are gradually transforming our 
creeds into a better shape, or is it 
rather true that we are gathering 
into two hostile and irreconcilable 
camps? If the last statement is 
the most accurate, the attempt to 
keep the sheep and the goats to- 
gether, in the hope that they will 
ultimately become alpacas, will 
inevitably break down. Neither 
the bonds of an antiquated organi- 
sation nor the most modern pa- 
tent devices will prevent the split; 
and the only question is whether 
the approaching battle shall be 
as little complicated as _ possible 
with political questions, and left to 
work itself out with the least pos- 
sible injury to the general order of 
society. 
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EAST AND WEST. 


By THE 


MONG the means of encourag- 
ing poor women in London to 
connect themselves with our Mission, 
we have endeavoured to find employ- 
ment for the husbands of depositors, 
when out of work. We have set 
them to do odd jobs of all kinds—to 
mend chairs and other furniture, to 
put handles on drawers and closets, 
to make windows to open and doors 
to shut, to clear from snow the path 
to church or to school, to white- 
wash the rooms of aged or infirm 
people, to open pipes or repair 
roofs, to clean the church windows, 
&c. People may thus be inciden- 
tally accustomed to feel the value 
of neatness, and may acquire a 
taste for doing little things for the 
comfort of home. Of course the 
great rule of paying them below 
the regular rate of wages must be 
strictly attended to, and great care 
should also be used in the selection 
of the jobs to be done. 

Many touching stories might be 
told of the success of this scheme. 
For instance, in Lady A.’s district 
in the remote East, there lived a 
poor old woman who had been bed- 
ridden for many years in a wretched 
attic, under a roof full of holes. 
Her only furniture consisted of her 
bed and two boxes supposed to con- 
tain clothes. A poor man who had 
been for weeks out of work, and 
whose wife was expecting her sixth 
confinement, thankfully mended the 
roof and window, so as to protect 
the sick woman from the inclemen- 
cies of the weather. It was affect- 
ing to hear of her delight because 
the rain could no longer ‘ puddle 
the floor.’ Of course it was duly 
scrubbed, and she was heard to say 
again and again, ‘Well, I niver 
thought I should lay and look at a 
clean, dry floor in this world.’ 
Then sometimes a small loan en- 
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abling a man to make a fresh start 
proves a turning point in his other- 
wise downward career. Of course 
we all know the risk there is of 
losing such loans. Still the mission 
woman ought to be a keen judge 
of the chances of success in each 
case, and certainly many of those 
started by supplemental ladies have 
entirely answered. A man named 
Sharp who had been an engine. 
driver fell sick. Illness gradually 
reduced him and his family to 
great straits, but the wife still con- 
tinued to deposit a halfpenny or 
even a farthing ‘sooner nor no- 
think,’ and to attend the meeting 
‘for a breath of air.’ 

Eventually the man recovered, 
but he was not fit to return to the 
hard work and exposure of his for- 
mer occupation. Lady E., who had 
often aided him during his illness, 
gave him tos. and lent him 10s. He 
started himself as a costermonger, 
with plants in pots for sale, and when 
last heard of was driving a brisk 
trade in wall-flowers. We need 
hardly add that he repaid the loan. 
In cases of sickness, of course, gra- 
tuitous relief may be freely and 
bountifully given. While a man 
is able to work, and his family 
are in good health, he must main- 
tain them. It may be a hard 
task to feed and clothe them all, 
but we cannot help that. It is 
not in our power to raise the rate 
of wages generally, and if we at- 
tempt to do so we shall find that 
(as our means are limited) we are 
withholding our help from those 
who are disabled from earning any 
wages, and to whom, therefore, help 
is really due. But if prolonged 
sickness falls upon any member of 
a poor man’s family, still more upon 
himself, then we do well to help 
him to the utmost of our power ; for 
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the rate of wages of day-labourers 
does not make it possible for them 
to lay by sufficient to provide for 
themselves the comforts necessary 
under such circumstances. The 
supplemental lady may, if she see 
fit, intrust to the lady superinten- 
dent a small sum to be laid out in 
nourishing food for such cases; and 
this food may be prepared and taken 
to them by the mission woman. For 
this one exception is made to the 
rule which forbids the parochial 
mission woman being employed to 
carry alms; she may take to sick 
members of the mission cooked food, 
prepared either by herself or at the 
house of the lady superintendent. 
Hospital letters are especially valu- 
able for London patients, on account 
of the crowded state of their homes. 
Consumption is very prevalent, and 
for patients residing in the East of 
London recommendations for the 
Victoria Park Consumption Hospi- 
tal, whether for in or out patients, 
are in great request. To aid re- 
covery from other illnesses, letters 
for the various convalescent hospi- 
tals and homes are invaluable. A 
fortnight of fresh air and rest for a 
weak and weary Londoner is good 
for mind and body alike, and is often 
intensely enjoyed. Hospital stories 
are not apt to be entertaining, but 
the following history of a poor 
woman who was sent by Lady KE. to 
St. Peter’s Home! may possibly 
amuse as well as interest the reader. 
It shall be given in the words of 
a friend, who thus narrates it: 

‘I first became acquainted with 
Mrs. Law (let us call her), some 
years ago, in a visit which I made 
with Lady L. Palmer to the women’s 
meeting at . While Lady Laura 
talked to Miss V., I chatted with the 
poor women who were gathered 
round the fire, and who had that 
ill-clad, well-chilled look, peculiar to 
our very poor in London. They told 
me many things about themselves 
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and their trades, particularly about 
pickle-making (the principal in- 
dustry of that district), which was 
described with unappetising mi- 
nuteness. 

‘Last winter Miss V. told me that 
Mrs. Law had been very ill, and 
was still unable to work, and asked 
if I thought that Lady E. (the 
supplemental lady of the district) 
would do anything for her. Lady 
E. was applied to, and most kindly 
paid for her stay during two months 
at St. Peter’s Home, besides giving 
her a warm black gown, to Mrs. 
Law’s great delight. While stay- 
ing at St. Peter’s, Mrs. Law used 
sometimes to come and see me, and 
greatly entertained me with her 
confidences. One day I asked her 
where she was born. She was 
silent a moment, looking me hard 
in the face, and then said, “ I was a 
gutter-gal.’’ She had never known 
her parents, nor her origin. She 
was sent when quite young to the 
workhouse, was brought up there, 
and afterwards got into some hard 
poor places, but had not experienced 
much cruelty in them. She said 
“she thought God Almighty was 
very tender over such children, 
leastways He had always been good 
to her, and now what a friend He 
had sent her (naming Lady E.)!” 
I proposed writing for her to Lady E. 
At first she had some doubts, but 
these passed away, and the next day 
she dictated the following letter 
without any difficulty, and evidently 
with great pleasure. 1 was obliged 
to suggest a change of topic now 
and then, as she was inclined to be 
so diffuse that she would still be 
dictating if I were still writing by 
her side : 


‘Sr. Perer’s Home: Laster 1869. 


‘Honovurep Mapam,—lI received your 
kind present, and I return you sincere 
thanks, for it’s the first dress that ever I had 
give me in my life, so you may see it was a 
surprise, and I hope you are quite well. } 
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expects to be at home as to-morrow, for I’ve 
bin here from the 16th of January, and I’ve 
bin very happy and very comfortable. Who- 
ever goes to visit it can find no fault with 
tegard to it. All the sisters is that kind, 
and the house as clean as you could wish, 
and the food is of the best, meat the best, 
and puddings and pies according to that is 
requisite, and all of the best, and plenty of 
it, and no stint no ways. The hours are 
very regular in the food and in going to bed 
of' a night. The sisters rubbed’ my back 
a deal, and as the complaint, which is a 
diseased chest, lays in my loins, it has been 
a comfort to me, for they rubbed me with a 
new flannel. 

* Miss“ HO” has made a very good choice 
according to what you told her for a gown, 
which I’ve made and am wearing now, which 
is Sunday, for the first time, and I’ve got 
plenty to mend it, which shows what a deal 
of consideration you've got for us poor folks. 
If you was passing the warehouse anywhen, 
and would cal! and see me, I should be great- 
ly obliged. We do a great deal in bottling 
salad oil, and castor oil, and vinegar. But 
me, it’schiefly onions, walnuts, and that like, 
but I’m in the rough way. Sometimes we 
eut our own cabbage ; this keeps me a stand- 
ingall day, 5 hours without “setting ” down, 
which is most trying to the female. I've 
seen a deal of trouble with my two hus- 
bands, whiat one died at the tea-table, leaving 
me with three children and one at the breast, 
and it was eleven years afore I married 
again, and he laid in his bed two year and 
never got in his clothes. And while he were 
there the Lord took my lad which was 25 
years old and 5 weeks of a deep decline. 
He was such a nice young man and so peni- 
tent. And I thank the Almighty that he 
was as patient a creature as ever could be. 
And give her (that’s the lady) my kind 
love and respects, and I'm her humble 
servant, Mrs. Law. 

‘And there's never a night nor a morning 
what I don’t pray God to bless her. 


‘Having finished it to her evident 
pride, I offered to read it to her; 
but I had hardly got down the first 
page when she became so deeply 
affected by her own eloquence that 
she began to cry, and rock herself 
backwards and forwards. I per- 
severed, and when I had read the 
last word paused, not knowing what 
to. say to this unexpected grief. 
Mrs. Law put down her handker- 
chief, and shaking her head very 
seriously said, “ Well, now, that 7s 
a lovely letter! It’s a great denial 
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to me that I can’t write, or I'd 
send plenty like it.” Mrs. Law has 
since returned home, and when last 
heard of was going on well and was 
in work.’ 

We have hitherto considered 
chiefly the physical evils with which 
the poor of London have to con- 
tend; but there is another and still 
more serious class of difficulties to 
be met by those who would endea- 
vour to bring up their families in 
respectable and virtuous habits. 
The temptations to evil of all sorts 
are so many, the facilities for vice 
so great, good influences so few and 
feeble, the control of parents over 
children is so slight, that if a child 
is ill-disposed, a parent has hardly 
any chance of success in correcting 
him. In London, even little chil- 
dren, both boys and girls, are some- 
times led into crimes that it is 
frightful to think of. Yet they are 
not necessarily incorrigible. Va- 
rious Homes and Refuges have been 
established for children of this class. 
To reclaim them is, however, a very 
difficult task, and requires the 
greatest patience, skill and love; 
but there have been many instances 
of success; and there is no greater 
boon to a decent parent than to 
help him to place such a child in 
some Home where there may be a 
hope of its being rescued from evil 
and trained for good. In such 
cases, it should be an absolute con- 
dition that the father or mother 
should pay at least a portion of the 
cost of the child’s maintenance. A 
written promise to pay the propor- 
tion agreed upon should be given 
by the parents, before the child is 
placed in the Home: for the bad- 
ness of the child must not be 
made a pecuniary gain to the 
parent. Not only will decent people 
readily pay one shilling and six- 
pence or two shillings a week for 
such a chance of saving a child from 
evil, but there have been most en- 
couraging instances of parents who 
have been leading immoral lives, 
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making this effort for a child, and 
being led, in consequence, to reform 
themselves. In one of the poorest 
parts of London, the mission woman 
found a poor woman suffering from 
the usual miseries of weak health, 
unruly children, and a husband out 
of work. For more than a year this 
poor woman, say Mrs. Ellis, would 
have nothing to say to the mission 
woman, and would hardly let her 
enter her room; but at last the 
mission woman’s unwearied patience 
prevailed, and Mrs. Ellis became 
first a depositor and then a frequent 
attendant at the meetings. Gra- 
dually she seemed to improve, and 
after some time she joined a class, 
formed in connection with these 
meetings, of preparation for confir- 
mation. In due time she was con- 
firmed, but she steadily refused to 
receive the Holy Communion, say- 
ing that she did not feel good 
enough. At last the real reason of 
this refusal came out ;. she was not 
married to the man with whom she 
had lived for many years, and was 
not certain of the death of her hus- 
band, who had first ill-used and 
then deserted his wife and their two 
children. 

The clergyman made due enquiry, 
and having ascertained that this 
man was dead, married her to him 
with whom she was living. They 
had several boys ; but her only girl 
was Kate, her daughter by her first 
husband, too truly described as ‘a 
sad contrairy young thief.’ Not 
only would she steal from her 
mother food that had been put 
away for the use of the family 
generally, but the neighbours also 
complained of her pilfering tricks 
and other bad ways. On one occa- 
sion her mother, having in vain 
tried to correct the poor child by 
beating her, locked her up alone 
for a whole day in the hope of thus 
keeping her out of mischief. But 
solitary confinement did not suit 
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Kate’s views: She managed to 
escape through the window, and 
thought she ‘would go out for a 
lark all alone.’ Night found her 
settling to sleep under a four- 
wheeled waggon, where, happily, 
she was discovered by a policeman, 
who took her back to her mother. 
The poor mother in despair went to 
the lady superintendent for advice. 
The lady superintendent referred. to 
a lady who had visited her meeting, 
and it was soon arranged that Kate 
should be placed in Miss Cotton’s 
Cottage Home at Leytonstone.! 
Miss Cotton consented to receive 
her for five shillings a week, of 
which the mother undertook to 
pay two shillings and Lady E. the 
remaining three shillings. Thus the 
tie between mother and child re- 
mains unbroken. Kate has now 
been a year and a half at Leyton- 
stone, and though she gave great 
trouble at first, is much improved, 
and has once been successfully 
trusted to spend a few days with 
her mother at home. The mother 
herself, Mrs. Ellis, is quite an- 
other woman than the miserable 
drudge first found by the mission 
woman, She has recovered her 
self-respect. Ellis makes her a 
good husband, and they are often 
seen together at church. Even 
when he has been out of work, she 
has never missed bringing the 
weekly two shillings to Miss M., 
who writes warmly of the improve- 
ment in their home, and adds, 
‘Certainly, since paying the two 
shillings she has become a more 
regular depositor, and she is now 
saving for a Church Service.’ 

The mission with which Mrs. 
Ellis is connected has been esta- 
blished several years. The lady 
superintendent therefore proposed 
to the poor women that once a 
quarter they should endeavour to 
give a trifle towards some plan for 
the benefit of others, promising 
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them on that occasion to read them 
the report of whatever society or 
object they selected for their little 
donations. The idea was heartily 
accepted by the poor women, and 
a variety of misslons proposed to 
them, when they unanimously 
begged that their offerings might 
be given to the Home at Leyton- 
stone. Of course their wish was 
complied with, and every quarter 
since a small sum has been collected 
from these poor mothers towards 
the general expenses of this Home 
for the reformation of vicious chil- 
dren. 

There’is no class of persons in 
greater need of the help that sup- 
plemental ladies can give than 

oung girls just emerging from 
childhood, who are either mother- 
less, or are the children of bad 
parents, or whose home is in a very 
bad neighbourhood. They have not 
access to any respectable families 
to which they may offer themselves 
for service ; they have neither money 
nor suitable clothes to go and seek 
employment elsewhere. Their only 
resource is to marry very early. 
This many of them do, and it is 
very common at women’s meetings 
to find grandmothers of from 40 to 
45 years of age. These early mar- 
riages, wholly unprovided for, of 
course do not tend to raise the social 
position either of those who con- 
tract them or of their usually 
numerous offspring ; yet this is the 
best lot that these poor girls can 
look to. Many of them, however, 
are earnestly desirous at once to 
retain their respectability and to 
raise themselves to a higher level, 
and are willing to make any effort 
for that purpose, and there are no 
persons on whom help may be 
bestowed with a fairer prospect of 
being rewarded by success. Perhaps 
the best way of showing how they 
may be helped will be to give some 
instances of individual cases. The 
following short account of some 
which have occurred in one of the 
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East End parishes is taken from the 
letter of the lady superintendent 
in answer to some enquiries made 
by a friend on this subject : 

‘The case of Mary N. was in- 
deed a most interesting one. Her 
father was a terrible drunkard, 
and a bad husband; her mother a 
worn and weary woman, who had 
(I can only say) dragged up alarge 
family, of whom Mary was the 
youngest. All seemed of that hope- 
less, ignorant class so difficult to do 
anything with. The man died as 
he had lived ; the poor woman soon 
followed, after a fortnight’s illness, 
during which she was attended with 
devoted love by Mary, day and 
night. I did not then know them. 
After the funeral Mary obtained 
employment in a factory; but she 
seemed unhappy in it, and told the 
mission woman that she would like 
to emigrate, as she had no one to 
care for her, and she wanted to get 
away from the bad people around. 

‘When this was reported to me 
I went to see her, and found her 
certainly one of the very rough un- 
cared-for ones. I gave her a letter 
to Miss Rye, who was most kind in 
receiving her and giving her some 
clothing. And here Lady H. was 
a true friend, {supplying me with 
money, which, in addition toa small 
sum given me bya gentleman here, 
enabled me to supply this poor girl 
with all she required to make her 
comfortable and give her a good 
start. Though brought up in such 
deplorable ignorance, her love for 
her mother was simply beautiful ; 
and that poor woman, who seemed 
herself so dead to common things, 
had yet a confidence in God for her 
child. Mary told me that she was 
continually praying during the last 
fortnight of her life that God would 
keep her child from the bad; and 
in the last talk that I had with her 
before she sailed, while expressing 
in her peculiar way her gratitude 
for all the kindness she had received, 
and her real thankfulness to be as 
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she was, while some of her wild 
companions had that week been 
sent to prison for robbing “ the 
chaps ” (i.e. the sailors), she attri- 
buted all to “‘ mother’s prayers that 
I might be kept from the bad.”” On 
the voyage out she was taught to 
read and write. On her reaching 
Geelong she immediately obtained a 
place as general servant, where she 
remained three years, until she 
married a respectable young man 
earning good money. In her last 
letter she expressed her happiness 
in being able to attend the services 
very often in the week as wellas on 
Sundays, the church being very 
near ; also regretting that there are 
not women’s meetings there too as 
here. This one case is worth all the 


labour and anxiety of working this 
mission during the six years we 
have just closed. My supplemental 
lady has most kindly and liberally 
assisted me in two other emigrant 
cases, and has also rendered us a 
valuable service by establishing two 


very nice young women as lady’s- 
maids in good families—has been 
the means of materially improving 
the health of a crippled young 
woman by providing for her stay at 
St. Peter’s Home, and also of help- 
ing a little crippled child by send- 
ing her for a month to a small happy 
“Home” at Worthing. I think some 
of the young members of Lady A.’s 
family gave this poor little child an 
extra week. It has been as the sun- 
shine to little Rose P.’s life... . 
Through Lady H., too, lamindebted 
for some important help to Lady 
—, who is about to make us a third 
present of good, strong, knitted 
stockings, beyond all price to our 
poor, they are so warm, and last 
80 long. These are some of the great 
benefits we are deriving from our 
lady supplemental ; and I am glad to 
have this opportunity to express 
how deeply we value the ever-ready, 
graceful sympathy of Lady H.’ 
There is a sadder subject yet, on 
which a few words must be said. 
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There are young women who, per- 
haps, might have been saved from 
evil by timely aid, but to whom 
that aid has not come. There have 
been many instances of mission 
women finding out such people, 
some of them having come of them- 
selves to the mission woman, and 
of their having been placed in Re- 
fuges or Homes, where they might 
have time and opportunity for re- 
pentance, and for a change of life. 
It would be superfluous to dwell on 
the usefulness or the duty of help- 
ing to rescue such wretched ones, 
when the opportunity to do so pre- 
sents itself to us ; but it may be well 
to give the history of one such case 
as the best way of showing how 
indispensable is the help of sach ay 
agency as that of the mission wv- 
man and her lady superintendent 
to enable us to reach them, and of 
a supplemental lady to rescue them 
from their state of degradation. 
Sarah F. was the only surviving 
child of a widowed mother. When 
in service, she went out ‘ pleasuring’ 
one Sunday evening with a party of 
young people, was taken to a public- 
house to be treated, and while half 
tipsy was tempted and fell into sin. 
After a time she lost her place. She 
was so utterly ashamed, that she hid 
herself from her mother, and after 
having spent her small savings and 
parted with most of her clothes, she 
took to the streets to support her- 
self. Meanwhile the poor mother 
gave up her work at some ‘ place of 
business,’ and devoted all her time 
to hunting up her child. As she 
afterwards told the mission woman, 
she ‘hunted high and low,’ gra- 
dually sinking into greater poverty. 
Her husband had left her ‘a good 
houseful of furniture.’ This was 
parted with bit by bit, so that when, 
at last, Sarah was found, the mother 
was as poor as the daughter; and, 
alas! for some time both lived on 
the wages of sin earned by the latter. 
In that wretched neighbourhood 
there is a place popularly called 
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*‘Jack’s Hole,’ from its being the 
common resort of sailors, and the 
scene of their horrible carousals. 
Here Sarah and her mother lived; 
but their sufferings from cold, want, 
and vice were too terrible to be re- 
peated. Here the mission woman 
first found Sarah. In addition to 
her other miseries she was at that 
time so crippled with rheumatism, 
that she could neither stand upright 
nor move arm nor foot. Mrs. F. 
said that the girl had often gone 
out at night barefooted and fasting 
to earn by sin the morrow’s food 
for herself and her mother. What 
a mercy was that disabling illness ! 
The good mission woman used to 
visit the F.’s every day, but says 
she thinks she was not of much use 
to them, as the poor mother was so 
devoted and so handy that she 
cleaned, nursed, and cooked quite 
nicely. Of course the mission wo- 
man veported this case to her lady 
superintendent, Miss W. When 
Sarah got better Miss W. wrote to 
her supplemental lady, the Honour- 
able Mrs. G., asking for help to 
provide her with some clothes, and 
received for answer that if Sarah 
would go into a penitentiary, Mrs 
G. would give her all she needed. 
Miss W., thongh fearing Sarah 
would decline this, went herself to 
propose it to her. The mission 
woman had so prepared the way 
that the poor girl was only too 
thankful to accept the offer, pro- 
vided only Miss W. would promise 
to look after her mother. The pro- 
mise was readily given and most 
faithfully kept. Poor Sarah pro- 
fited greatly by the holy teach- 
ing at Wantage, and some of the 
letters to her mother which she dic- 
tated thence were very touching. 
She seems to have felt in some 
degree what she owed to Miss W., 
and sent her a book-marker worked 
by herself, with the words ‘ The 
blessing of God rest on thee for 
ever.’ After nine weeks’ stay she 
died at Wantage, worn out with sin 
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and misery. The mother could get 
no employment, so Miss W. with 
much difficulty persuaded her to go 
into the workhouse. When she 
had been there only a week, she 
was appointed nurse, and she has 
continued to hold that office ever 
since. Before Sarah’s death, Mrs. 
G. paid her expenses to Wantage 
that she might see her daughter, 
the matron kindly lending her her 
shawl and bonnet, to spare her the 
humiliation of going amongst 
strangers in workhouse garb. Miss 
W. still visits her at the union 
from time to time, and comforts her 
by telling her that she must not 
consider herself a pauper, as she 
earns her bread by attendance on 
the sick. 

Another young girl became ac- 
quainted with a sailor, named 
Jenkins, who after a time deserted 
her and their child. The baby 
died; the poor mother took to the 
streets, and tried to earn her miser- 
able livelihood in the district or 
court above referred to. One night 
she accidentally met the man who 
had been her ruin, and the result 
was that he married her. In a few 
days he had to go to sea again; 
there was some difficulty about the 
half-pay, and he was very much 
grieved at having to leave his wife 
without any means of support. In 
this distress he went to the mission 
woman, and in the most solemn 
way left his wife to her care. What 
was to be done with the poor young 
woman? It was thought best to 
try and get her into a penitentiary 
until some means could be found 
for her to earn a decent mainten- 
ance. Application was made to 
several Homes, the clergyman wrote 
to others, but all were “obliged by 
their vale s to decline receiving her, 
on the ground of her not being an 
unmarried woman. Meanwhile the 
mission woman was most anxious 
to keep Mrs. Jenkins under her own 
eye. Miss W. therefore resolved to 
use some of the money which her 
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supplemental lady always left at 
her disposal, to rent a room for her 
in the same house in which the 
mission woman lived. Here Mrs. 
Jenkins lived for two weeks and 
three days, and during that time 
neither landlady nor mission woman 
ever heard a bad word from her. 
Finding that she could not sew, 
they employed her in scrubbing and 
cleaning. At the mission woman’s 
wise suggestion Miss W. paid for 
her suppers, which they ate toge- 


ther, and thus the evening hour of 


temptation was safely passed. The 
clergyman’s wife advertised for her 
in the local paper, for a place as 
general servant, got sixteen answers, 
and sent Mrs. Jenkins to one of the 
places. She came one Sunday to 
see the mission woman, and told her 
that she was very kindly treated in 
her situation. 

In all cases of this kind it is well 
to give cautiously and gradually. 
If even necessary clothing be given 
with what seems to the recipient 


lavish liberality, it becomes a temp- 
tation to her or to her parents (as 
the case may be) to convert the 


articles which have not ‘hitherto 
been found to be absolutely indis- 
pensable into gin. Ifa young girl 
wants clothes to enable her to obtain 
a situation, she should be required 
to earn at least half of the amount 
necessary to purchase them. A 
good clever mission woman, who 
should be a kind of model mother 
to all young girls needing help 
within her district, will easily de- 
vise employments which will enable 
her to do this. In the case of those 
who have already fallen into sin, or 
who (like Lizzi ie) are too grossly 
ignorant to be capable of doing any- 
thing, the willingness to enter a 
penitentiary or a home may be taken 
as a proof of their willingness to 
make an effort to help themselves. 
Some under-clothing may be given 
at first, with the promise of a petti- 
coat after one week of good beha- 
viour at the home, of a pairof boots 
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after a second week, and:a gown xt 
the end of a month. Thus the 
temptation to part with the cloth- 
ing given is guarded against, and 
the wild Arab, who has hitherto 
known no law and obeyed no rule, 
is helped through that most difficult 
period of her probation, when she is 
obliged, for the first time, to yield 
herself to training, to obey direc- 
tions, and to submit to minute sur- 
veillance. 

An occasional visit from the sup- 
plemental lady to the weekly meet- 
ing of her district is in itself of 
great service. If the mission mat- 
ters are going on well, it pleases, 
cheers, and encourages all con- 
cerned. If they are flagging, it 
often infuses new life. The people 
like to be visited by a lady from 
the West End. It gives them a 
proof that they are thought of and 
cared for by some whose lot in life 
is in ‘every way so different from 
theirs, and it soothes them and 
warms their hearts. Any lady who 
will devote an afternoon once or 
twice in the year to an expedition 
to the meeting of her mission dis- 
trict will surely be rewarded by the 
cordiality with which she will be 
received by both lady superiten- 
dent and mission woman, and the 
evident pleasure which she will give 
to all the poor women there as- 
sembled, especially if she will talk 
to some of them individually, ask 
after their babies, &c. Nothing 
should be given at the meeting. It 
should be a visit simply of courtesy 
and friendship. The lady superm- 
tendent of an East End mission 
already referred to in this paper, 
says that before her mission was 
established the poor in her district 
used seriously to believe that it was 
the wish and endeavour of the rich 
to grind them down and keep them 
poor. Now that feeling is quite 
changed, and she is sure that many 
of her people if they heard such 
sentiments uttered would eagerly 
contradict them. No one could 
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have entered her numerously at- 
tended meeting and observed the 
cordiality with which even a 
stranger was received and welcomed 
there without being convinced that 
as to her present estimate of their 
feelings she was right. 

Another lady superintendent 
writes thus to a friend : 


Lady H. is also most kind in her warm 
sympathy with her annual mission ‘tea,’ not 
only assisting with money, but enduring 
the fatigue of a journey to our East End, 
pouring out tea at one of the tables and 
taking it with the people, in so kind a man- 
ner that ‘the great lady’ (us she is called) 
not only warms the hearts of my poor 
women in a wonderful manner, but affords 
them a subject of happy talk ‘through the 
year. Our lady managers and supplemen- 
tal ladies little imagine to what valuable 
purpose their time is given when they are 
able to come umong us in either capacity. 


Lady lent me some charm- 
ing scrap-books, which were a great 
help in making the women under- 
stand the story of Christ's life, and 
the peculiarities of climate, country 
and Jewish life. Iremember so well 
three readings, and can recall the 





faces, the tones of voice of some of 


the women, and their earnest atten- 
tion and quaint remarks. When 
going through the Annunciation, 
and the meeting between Mary and 
Elizabeth, I said something about 
the example such holy talk was 
between an old woman and. a young 
one. ‘Ain't much of such talk now- 
a-days, leastways at the Mill, where 
the old uns always tries to do the 
carrying-on for the young ‘uns.’ 
The Nativity called forth great com- 
passion for the Blessed Mother, and 
one woman said, ‘ Them inn-keepers 
was wusser than the parish, for 
even they daren’t turn a woman in 
labour into the stables; niver heerd 
such beasts in my life.’ And one 
day I took the Family of Bethany, 
and in describing the sisters as so 
honoured with special friendship 
by Our Lord, said how different 
they were in character, and that we 
were too apt to think all good 
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people should be alike, &c. ‘I 
guess they was as different as peas 
and taturs; but the good Lord, He 
likes a taste of all sorts.’ We went 
on with that history, and I showed 
my picture of the raising of Lazarus, 
and told the story as thrillingly as 
I could. But my audience were 
not so much pleased as usual, and 
old Mrs. C., who was sitting with 
folded arms, rocking herself, kept 
sniffing with disgust, till at last 
she broke forth: ‘Must ’ave been 
mighty onpleasant to have seen a 
corpse rosed hup. I'd a run off 
I ’oud, I’d not have stayed.’ 

I will only add one more story, 
and that was when we came to the 
Crucifixion, because I can never 
forget the intense stillness, only 
broken by the dropping of old Kitty 
P.’s tears on the wooden table ; and 
there were many others equally 
affected. But Kitty could not stop 
crying, so when the rest were gone, 
I went and sat down by her, and 
taking her apron from her dear old 
face tried to soothe her. She was 
a goodish old body, who ‘kep’ her 
church,’ and shared the Offertory 
alms. But when I said, ‘You must 
have known that our dear Lord 
died for us.’ ‘ Yes, yes,’ she replied, 
‘in course I knowed He was put to 
death, but I niver knowed they cut 
Him about so cruel, and now I'll 
niver git over it.’ 

To return now to the original 
paper given at the beginning, and 
containing the plan of the Supple- 
mental Ladies Association, and tle 
reason for its union with the Paro- 
chial Mission Women Association. 
The principle of the latter associa- 
tion is, as there stated, ‘to help the 
poor to help themselves.’ It starts 
by employing as the agent for their 
improvement one of their own 
class; one who has experienced 


hardships and difficulties similar 
to those which they have to meet, 
but who has known how to over- 
come them, instead of being over- 
‘You see, 


come by them she’s 
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just one of ourselves, so she knows 
our ways,’ was the explanation 
given by a very poor woman of the 
affection felt for an excellent mis- 
sion woman; and the success of the 
work depends in a great measure 
on this feeling. She receives from 
the Fund a small weekly allowance, 
carefully settled in each case by 
one of the lady managers, not 
according to her supposed merits, 
but according to her actual needs 
(as, for instance, whether she has 
a child dependent upon her or not, 
&c.). For she is to be looked upon, 
not as a person hired to do a certain 
work for a certain payment, but as 
one who desires to give herself up 
to the service of the Great Master, 
and to do good works for her neigh- 
bours, and who desires nothing 
more for herself than to be set free 
to do this by being assured of her 
maintenance ‘in that state of life 
in which it has pleased God to 
place her.’ She is seldom required 
to do anything very different from 


what she has all her life been in the 
habit of doing; the great difference 
is, that she is asked, and enabled, 
to do for others, what she has 


hitherto done for herself. From 
room to room in the darkest courts 
and alleys she threads her way, 
now making the bed of a sick 
woman, or mending the clothes of a 
blind one ; now washing the new- 
born baby, or getting the elder 
children ready for school; now 
seeking the fallen, or finding the 
desolate : sometimes collecting the 
pence of the thriftless; at others 
teaching domestic economy to the 
ignorant; always striving to be the 
friend of the friendless, the helper 
of the neglected. ‘There is an 
eloquence in deeds to which words 
cannot attain, and many an infidel 
is led to believe in a religion which 
induces a stranger to take trouble 
to make his wife more decent, and 
his home more comfortable. The 
mission woman, probably, has all 
her life been familiar, more or 
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less, with suffering and wretched- 
ness. Now for the first time she 
has it in her power to alleviate 
them. A place has been found for 
her in the Church’s work. She 
has been selected by her clergyman 
to labour in his parish among his 
poor. She is instructed, guided 
and helped by her lady superinten- 
dent, with whom she is in constant 
communication. She is enabled 
to ‘learn the luxury of doing 
good,’ hitherto probably looked 
upon by her as the exclusive pri- 
vilege of the wealthier classes. 

But it is upon the lady superin- 
tendent that the real burden and 
responsibility of the mission rest. 
To her should be referred any plans 
which may suggest themselves for 
the benefit of the poor. She knows 
how far they are likely to meet the 
wants of her people and the wishes 
of the incumbent. She knows, too, 
the exact needs of her mission 
woman, and should be consulted as 
to any gift or other kindness that 
may be proposed for her, whether 
as an encouragement in her labours, 
or as a help to her in sickness or 
family troubles. The lady super- 
intendent has often no one con- 
nected with the district to whom 
she can appeal for assistance. She 
lives and labours in the midst of 
wants, woes, and sufferings, the 
sight of which must often weigh 
down her heart, and it is an invalu- 
able support to her to know that 
there is a friend to whom she may 
at any time have recourse for sym- 
pathy, for advice, or for help. Thus 
by the institution of supplemental 
ladies another link is added to the 
chain which unites the East End of 
London with the West End, the 
rich with the poor. 

It is hoped that no one who may 
have read these pages will be dis- 
couraged by the number or variety 
of good works suggested, nor by 
the costliness of some of them. It 
is not supposed that any one lady 
would attempt them all, nor would 
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it be desirable that she should do 
so. The circumstances, the occu- 
pations, the wants, the feelings, the 
peculiarities of the poor in different 
parts of London differ as much as 
those of the inhabitants of different 
villages or towns in the country, 
perhaps as much as they did im 
the days when the numerous vil- 
lages, now absorbed into one vast 
metropolis, were separated from one 
another by fields and lanes. But 
here it is that the usefulness of this 
three-fold chain is seen. The lady 
superintendent and her mission 
woman are thoroughly acquainted 
with the character and wants of 
their own people. Guided by them, 
the supplemental lady is in no dan- 
ger of wasting her efforts by trying 
in one district schemes which are 
suited only to another. On the 
other hand, many have been here 
omitted which might well be done. 
But the variety of kind deeds which 
may wisely be undertaken is pro- 
bably inexhaustible. An attempt 


has been made to point out some of 
them ; the intelligence and benevo- 
lence of individuals, inspired by the 
necessities and adapting themselves 
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to the circumstances of various 
times and places, will doubtless 
suggest many others, and fresh 
methods will be found of helping 
the poor to raise themselves to a 
state of comfort and self-respect. 
The descriptions given above show 
how vast are the wants, and how 
few the appliances for meeting them, 
in the Kast of London. By co- 
operating with a lady superinten- 
dent the supplemental lady unites a 
poor parish, having few or no local 
resources, to the benefits of the 
many institutions which have had 
their origin in the wealth and wis- 
dom of the West of London; thus 
widening the field of usefulness of 
one, and alleviating the poverty of 
the other. 

The Supplemental Ladies Asso- 
ciation has now been at work three 
years. The preceding pages will, 
it is hoped, prove that the ‘ objects’ 
originally proposed have been 
steadily kept in view; that the 
‘methods ’ recommended have been 
tried and found successful ; and that 
it has not altogether failed to ‘ pro- 
mote the spiritual and bodily welfare 
of the poor in the East of London.’ 
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THE 
] ISTORY shows us abundantly 


how the internal relations of 
separate communities grow up and 
are extended. Whether by natural 
attraction or by conquest, petty 
principalities coalesce into a king- 
dom. Barons are forced to re- 
nounce the privilege of border-war. 
The supremacy of a single king de- 
livers the local population from the 
misery of finding its nearest neigh- 
bours its worst enemies, and at the 
same time exalts the country in the 
great world by presenting it with 
a single front to all the powers 
without. 

The American colonies of Eng- 
land, on attaining their indepen- 
dence, felt how helpless they would 
be to support the dignity of Sove- 
reign States im the face of great 
Kuropean powers, unless they were 
federated into a Union which should 
deal with foreigners in their collec- 
tive name. The Union, which was 
planned chiefly as a strength against 
the foreigner, gave them also the 
priceless benefit of deliverance from 
border-wars. These are the two 
cardinal advantages which, it is 
notorious to every American citizen, 
accrued from their federation; and 
to attain this, the separate States 
resigned to the Federal Govern- 
ment not only the public defence— 
which draws after it care for army, 
navy, fortresses and harbours, right 
of conscription and of taxation— 
but also the sole right of holding 
relations with the external world 
by ambassadors and by treaties. 
Moreover, they ceded the superin- 
tendence of the coinage, the Post 
Office, the Custom Duties, and 
other matters, to the central organ. 

In India, under the British mili- 
tary predominance, affairs have 
taken a different course, but with 
some of the great results in com- 
mon. By treaties with native 
princes, often signed under con- 
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straint, the British enforced that 
no Indian potentate should have 
relations with other powers except 
through British diplomacy ; and in 
very many cases imposed the duty 
of keeping up, out of a prince’s 
own revenues, an army for the 
British use. It was not always 
possible to forbid to the prince his 
private army. He maintained it, 
chiefly against the British Govern- 
ment, for the sake of his own 
honour in the eyes of his people; 
and secondarily against his own 
barons or against the contingency 
of popular insurrection. But the 
British Government would have 
been pleased to see all armies dis- 
appear which were not under their 
own control; and, in spite of these 
private armies, they effectually pre- 
vent internal wars in India. Thus, 
in becoming the ‘ paramount’ 
power, we have given to India the 
same two advantages as republican 
federation gives, though the union 
in the case of India is extremely 
imperfect in several important re- 
spects. Considering how diverse 
in mind and temperament are 
English from Indians; considering 
also how many and how separated 
by language, law, and history are 
the natives of India; the wonder 
is that so great progress has been 
made towards blending two hun- 
dred millions of mankind into a 
single organic community, cogni- 
sable certainly to the foreigner as 
only one power. 

Kuropean communities have long 
suffered from one another the hor- 
rible curse of war, which is more 
painfully felt in proportion to our 
refinement, our humanity, and the 
artificial means of livelihood. It 
now spreads its ruin to neutrals. 
Since the great French war, which 
may be computed from the death 
of Louis XVI. until the battle of 
Waterloo, there has been no war 
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which can be called European in 
the wide sense; for even in the 
Crimean war—besides the four 
principals, Russia, Turkey, France, 
and England—only Sardinia was 
involved. Equally important is the 
shortening of wars. The Crimean 
war did but last into a third year; 
the Italian war of 1859 was but 
three or four months in length, and 
the great German war of 1866 was 
counted by weeks. The gain from 
this is vast; for the destruction of 
crops, of stores, of houses and of 
trees, with the discouragement of 
cultivation, from long wars, was a 
curse much greater than the loss of 
life in battles. But while we must 
not shut our eyes to the gain which 
has really been made—a gain which 
has accrued, not from our humanity 
nor our wisdom, but from mechani- 
cal developments—still the evil of 
war to Europe is alike enormous 
and disgraceful. Nor has war ever 
long ceased, in one country or other. 
Soon after the battle of Waterloo, 
Austria, at the call of the king of 
Naples, marched her armies into 
Naples and Sicily to overthrow the 
constitutional liberties of Sicily es- 
pecially. The Grecian war of inde- 
pendence rose in 1821, and was 
ended by the battle of Navarino in 
1827. In 1823 the Holy Alliance 
sent French armies to overthrow 
the free constitution of Spain, which 
has in consequence suffered conflict 
and misery almost to the present 
day. Navarino was instantly fol- 
lowed by the Russian war against 
Turkey, which ended in the pros- 
tration of the Sultan in 1829. Italy 
was, not indeed in war, but under 
perpetual warlike pressure, fsom 
1814 to 1859. In 1830, after the 
French revolution which brought 
Louis Philippe to the throne, besides 
the revolt and little war of Belgium, 
the uprising of Poland against the 
tyranny of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine took place, whence the 
fierce war of little Poland against 
great Russia, so unhappy to the 
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weaker party. Under the policy of 
Louis Philippe and the English 
Whigs, not only was peace between 
the Five Great Powers sustained as 
previously, but after the overthrow 
of Poland by Russia there was a 
comparative lull of war in all 
Europe except Spain. But in 1840 
Russell and Palmerston, by fighting 
the Syrian war against the Pasha 
of Egypt without consulting France, 
so irritated all French statesmen, 
that Louis Philippe had the greatest 
difficulty in preserving the peace 
with England. Nothing but the 
rapid and complete success of our 
arms saved us from the horrible 
calamity of a war with France. 
After this we may recount the 
crushing of the freedom of Cracow 
by an Austrian army, against the 
treaty of 1815, and without the 
slightest offence or pretext given 
by the city cf Cracow: then fol- 
lowed in 1846 the massacres of the 
nobility in Galicia by the peasants, 
to whom the Austrian Government 
paid money for their heads—more 
if they were brought dead, less if 
they were brought alive. On this 
came the conspiracy of Austria to 
overthrow the constitutional liber- 
ties of Hungary ; and when she was 
ignominiously beaten by the Hun- 
garians in 1849, the Russians in- 
vaded Hungary with near 200,000 
men. When Austria had thus for- 
feited the heart of Hungary, Russia 
thought her time was fully come 
for invading Turkey; so, after 
sounding the British Government 
and ascertaining that it would not 
oppose, she took her plunge in the 
summer of 1853. Lord Aberdeen’s 
ministry dreaded nothing so much 
as an alliance of Turkey with Hun- 
gary, which would have taken place 
if the Western Powers had been in- 
active; for Austria was, just then, 
the mere tool of Russia, and was 
eager to get for herself Bosnia, or 
Servia, or Wallachia, as her re- 
ward for subservience. By talking 
friendship to Turkey, and acting to 
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the damage of Turkey, in hope of 
putting off European war, Lords 
Aberdeen and Clarendon involved 
England in duplicity and apparent 
perfidy to the Turks, and thus 
‘drifted’ into war with Russia as 
the only means of redressing our 
honour. France had shared the 
baseness of our policy and the igno- 
miny of the battle of Sinope; and 
in consequence the great Russian 
war was fought. Since then, we 
have seen the wars of 1859 and 
1861 in Italy; the terrible and final 
war of Russia with Poland ; the war 
of Germany with Denmark; the war 
of Prussia with Austria; and now, 
alas !—by far the greatest—the pre- 
sent war of France against Prussian 
Germany in order to undo German 
unity. Who can deny that war is 
still a terrible curse to Europe ? 
Yet there is nothing gained by 
mere talking against it, without 
pointing out the causes, and the 
direction in which a preventive is 
to be sought. To declaim against 
war in the commonplace way which 
confounds both combatants in com- 
mon guilt, is not merely useless, 
but is also unjust and mischievous. 
In private life also (no one denies 
it) fights between individuals are 
greatly to be deprecated. There is 
a respectable class of people who 
maintain that if a man be assaulted 
in the street by a ruffian, he ought 
in no case to defend himself by re- 
taliating violence: nay, there are 
those who go so far as to say, that 
if the ruffian attack a man’s wife or 
child, the husband or father ought 
not to defend them by heavy blows 
—certainly not by such as may inflict 
death or permanent hurt—but only 
by trying to hold his hands, and by 
gentle expostulation. Now while 
we cannot forbid such moralists to 
hold their own theory, they have no 
right to confound the case of the 
assailant and the defendant. Let 
them believe, if they must, that a 
nation which is invaded ought in no 
case to resist ; to argue against that 
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doctrine is not here needful. But 
if it be ever so true that it would 
be higher virtue in an invaded 
nation to act on Quaker principle, 
it remains clearly unjustifiable to 
equalise in our censure the aggres- 
sor and the repeller; or indeed to 
use censure at all against those 
whose cause is just, who yet have 
the calamity of suffering under 
aggression. Where the injustice of 
one side is clear, the Quaker mode 
of talking against war is manifestly 
wrong ; indeed, the most thoughtful 
men among them avoid it. Nothing 
gives plausibility to it but the com- 
plications of war itself; the fre- 
quency of error, injustice or folly on 
both sides, the sufferings of neutrals, 
and of populations which had no 
voice in the war; to say nothing of 
suffering to the whole female sex, 
to children, and to thousands of 
horses, who die in long agony or 
starvation. An invaded nation 
has to submit to all this contingent 
misery. Ifin necessary self-defence 
it carry the war over to the enemy’s 
soil, it then unwillingly inflicts the 
misery ; but the guilt rests on the 
aggressor. 

The causes of war are as plain as 
the causes of quarrel in private life. 
Cupidity, pride, injustice, fear, in 
turn excite men to aggression. It 
is a familiar thought, that men will 
fight out their private quarrels—or, 
as it is expressed, will take the law 
into their own hands—unless the 
law-court is open to them, and a 
police be at hand for their defence 
against sudden attack. In so far 
as pride without cupidity may sti- 
mulate to war, it might seem that 
a mere resort to arbitration would 
suffice to keep the peace. The late 
Mr. Cobden, who must always be 
mentioned with respect, was entirely 
convinced that European wars could 
be stopped by a general agreement 
to abide by arbitration. His ur- 
gency won so much upon our 
statesmen, that, on the close of 
the Russian war by the peace of 
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Paris in 1856, Lord Clarendon 
in the name of England initiated 
some important clauses, of which 
one avowed that the powers 
who signed the treaty would never 
thencetorward undertake war with- 
out first attempting to stay and 
supersede it by arbitration. [ng- 
land, France, Russia, Sardinia, 
Turkey, all signed this treaty ; yet 
in a very few years the solemn 
promise proved itself to be mere 
wind. In 1859 two of these powers, 
France and Sardinia, entered upon 
war with Austria without first 
asking arbitration : and a moment’s 
consideration will explain why. 
The arbitrators could only have 
taken the treaties of 1815 as the 
law to guide their decision. These 
treaties were forcibly imposed on 
France and Italy, and to Italy 
were flagrantly unjust, utterly per- 
nicious. The war was only the be- 
ginning of Italian uprising against 
petty native tyrants, upheld by 
Austrian arms. If any royal arbiters 


could have been found to pronounce 
a decree against the Austrian occu- 


pation of Venice and Lombardy, 
and the Austrian support of Italian 
tyrannies, they could not expect 
Austria to withdraw from Italy at 
their command. The command 
itself, being a protest against the 
treaty of 1815, would have been 
fairly accepted by Austria as a 
virtual declaration of war. To 
expel her without actual war would 
have needed at least the threat of 
war from an overwhelming combi- 
nation, and the assurance that no 
ally to Austria could be found. In 
his fond expectations from arbitra- 
tion Mr. Cobden seems to have for- 
gotten that arbitrators would be 
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unable to take great moral principles 
as the guide of their verdict, and 
would have to shape it in accord. 
ance with European treaties, which 
were made in defiance of the rights 
of peoples, for the mere conveni- 
ence of powerful princes. 

Still, it was not unreasonable to 
think that, inasmuch as mere punc- 
tilious pride is sometimes the small 
weight which, when thrown into 
the scale, turns it to the side of 
war, arbitration might suflice to 
keep the peace where the point of 
honour is concerned. Perhaps this 
has happened when the question 
how a treaty is to be interpreted is 
the only point of quarrel. War 
between England and the United 
States concerning the boundary of 
Maine, and indeed concerning the 
boundary of Oregon, might perhaps 
have been incurred—merely because 
neither power would submit to be 
overruled by the other—had arbi- 
tration been impossible. No strong 
passion here underlay the ‘ point of 
honour.’ But in 1862 England was 
put to the proof, and found wanting. 
An American ship of war a 
an English packet vessel, which w 
conveying two ambassadors as 
the Southern insurgents, and forci- 
bly took them out of If the 
American captain had seized the 
ship itself, and carried it into port 
for the adjudication of an Admiralty 
Court, the Northern Government 
might then have got possession 
of the rebel ambassadors (so the 
English Crown-lawyers advised the 
Ministry) without offence to us. 
But the captain, in his desire to 
spare the innocent English passen- 
gers the annoyance of detention, 
blundered as to his power of acting! 


1 This is precisely what the English naval captains habitually did during our war 


against old Napoleon, in which the 
American ships on the high seas, 
took out of them any sailor whom, by 
judged to be of English birth. 
can war in 1813. 
error, or promise 1 


American 
and (without caring for Admiralty formalities) 
the ruddiness 
This was one of the two causes of our second Ameri- 
Even after the war the English Government would not confess its 
not to repeat the practice; nor yet in 1856, when they renounced 


Union was neutral. 


They stopped 


or breadth of his face, they 


the right of seizing neutral goods (which was the other grievance), did they renounce 


this right. 
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without an Admiralty Court, and 
hereby violated maritime law. The 
English Ministry resolved to de- 
mand the instant deliverance of the 
ambassadors. The arsenals began 
to work day and night, as though 
war were already a reality, and the 
English newspapers—the Times pre- 
eminently — blew martial tones. 
Lord Russell, as Foreign Secretary, 
wrote to the Cabinet of Washington 
a curt and peremptory despatch, 
with threat of instant war. The 
London Peace Society, in the midst 
of this excitement, sent a deputation 
to Earl Russell to remind him of 
the treaty of 1856, and implore him 
to have recourse, according to our 
solemn engagement, to arbitration 
before declaring war. But Harl 
Russell bluntly replied, that the 
treaty had no reference to such a 
ease as the present, in which owr 
honour was concerned, It thus ap- 
peared that the treaty was but 
waste paper. Even to stave off war 
ona mere trumpery petty point of 
honour, where a well-meaning naval 
captain had proved himself not to 
be a perfect sea-lawyer, the treaty 
was found unavailing! Bystanders 
will probably say that the English 
Ministry at that crisis desired the 
war, and that their jealousy of a 
strong republic was at the bottom 
of their conduct. Be this as it 
may, Mr. Cobden’s scheme of arbi- 
tration, to be secured by treaty, has 
been shown to be no stronger than 
a cobweb. When passions are at 
work, superior might, not unarmed 
arbitration, is needed to control 
them. 

The magistrate who hinders pri- 
vate men from fighting out their 
quarrels is not an arbitrator whom 
they agree to choose, but is an 
official wielding the public force, 
who imposes his mediation upon 
them. So too the king, or king’s 
ministry, which forbids the war of 
baron against baron, is permanently 
above every local grandee, and is 
armed far more powerfully. We 
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must apply the same analogy to 
nations. When passions are ex- 
cited, no arbitration is effective 
unless the arbitrator is competent 
to enforce his decree; nay, neither 
combatant will allow his case to be 
carried into the arbitration court 
at all, even if enforcement of the 
decree be disavowed beforehand. 
For each fears moral damage to his 
cause from acting against a decree 
after it has been pronounced, Fi- 
nally, then, the problem is not 
solved unless the arbitration be 
compulsory; in short, unless the 
right of private war be forbidden 
to the separate communities which 
now possess it, and be vested in far 
greater federations. 

These considerations show what 
development of international insti- 
tutions is to be desired. Unless 
this question be studied beforehand, 
we shall not be prepared to accept 
the desirable thing, if a crisis arise 
at which for a short moment it 
becomes possible. It is therefore 
quite wrong to exclude and explode 
a theoretic organisation as Utopian 
and impracticable, merely because 
as yet we see no mode of intro- 
ducing it. National developments 
can seldom be resolved upon, even 
by statesmen, much less by private 
men; but if they are intelligently 
desired, this will secure that they 
shall not be dreaded and rudely 
refused when circumstances sud- 
denly make them possible. For 
Italy union was an essential con- 
dition of independence, and hereby 
of freedom. For three or four cen- 
turies this was not understood. 
Union was desirable, yet was not 
actually desired: hence to Italy so 
many centuries of foreign oppres- 
sion. Joseph Mazzini, more than 
any other man, taught Italy to de- 
sire unity. In consequence, when 
1861 arrived, the eccentric career 
of Garibaldi was endowed with ten- 
fold energy, union became first 
possible, and presently a fact, in 
spite of France, of Austria, of Spain, 
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and of the exiled Italian princes ; 
in spite also of the Pope and of the 
whole Catholic hierarchy. Again, 
the union of Germany under the 
Emperors was by no means com- 
plete. The peace of Westphalia, in 
order to secure safety to the Pro- 
testants, much impaired it; and 
the power of Prussia since Frederick 
the Great damaged it still more. 
Even so, collective Germany was 
too powerful to please the ambition 
of the First Napoleon. In order to 
break it up more effectively, he 
destroyed the very name of German 
Emperor, and invented the title 
‘ Austrian Emperor’ instead. Aus- 
tria, by her great outlying posses- 
sions, which Germans could not 
admit into Germany, exercised an 
influence necessarily unconstitu- 
tional, and prevented any common 
policy from being steadily felt and 
upheld. Upon the peace of 1814, 
this evil work of Napoleon in Ger- 
many ought to have been undone, 
and the German empire reconsti- 
tuted: but the vanity of the princes 
whom Napoleon had made out of 
electors into kings, on the one side, 
forbade; on the other, the anta- 
gonism of Prussia with Austria dis- 
inclined these greater powers to 
allow either to become the centre 
of empire. From 1814 to 1866 the 
Germans felt themselves wronged 
in the destruction of their formal 
union under an emperor. At length 
the union of Italy, achieved sud- 
denly in 1861, kindled their desire 
to imitate the example so visibly, 
that the statesmen of Prussia (pre- 
eminently Count Bismark) re- 
solved to strike a blow in this 
cause. The mode in which Prussia 
initiated the war of 1866 was truly 
difficult to defend. Any arbitra- 
tion court would bave been sure to 
condemn her ; so little formal cause 
of war did there seem to be. The 
moral offence of Austria was, that 
her presence in Germany kept the 
nation weak and helpless before 
France and Russia. The exculpa- 
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tion of Prussia’s boldness lay in 
the fact that she was aiming to 
unite Germany. Of the Kings of 
Hanover and Saxony, all that Prus- 
sia asked was that they would 
remain neutral, but they would not. 

The South Germans themselvse, 
especially of Bavaria and Wiirtem- 
berg, though Catholics, and accus- 
tomed to side with Austria against 
Prussia, yet rallied to the cause of 
Prussia the instant that the war was 
over. For they had discovered two 
things—that Prussia was aiming at 
German unity, and that Prussia by 
her energy and intelligence deserved 
to be head of Germany. Hence, in 
spite of the indisposition of the 
King of Wiirtemberg to support 
Prussian policy, all South Germany 
made with Prussia treaties of offence 
and defence, which virtually put 
their whole military force into the 
hands of Prussia. This was the 
real Act of Union. It was made 
possible only by the war of 1866; 
but even when it became possible it 
would not have become a fact had 
there not been a long previous 
desire of unity, which desire great 
numbers of political reasoners, who 
fancy themselves the only practical 
men, would deride (and have de- 
rided) as Quixotic and unpractical. 
But even Hanover and Saxony are 
now loyal to the Prussian headship. 

The time is surely come when 
another step of such ‘desire’ is 
allowable. We may desire for Eu- 
rope a federation of States on a far 
larger scale than used to be ima- 
gined, or than was possible before 
the era of railways and telegraphs. 
Mr. Cobden used confidently to say 
that we need not fear the prepon- 
derance of Russia, for she would be 
sure to break in pieces of herself 
before very long. It is a public 
fact that on one occasion he de- 
clared that Russia might easily be 
‘crumpled up,’ like the sheet of 
paper in his hand. But, through 
our mechanical and chemical deve- 
lopments, a population of a hundred 
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millions is wielded now by a single 
executive more easily than a popu- 
lation of five millions at the begin- 
ning of the century. Russia has 
peculiar sources of weakness, in her 
climate, in the northern course of 
her Asiatic rivers, in the dreary 
extent of her wildernesses, in her 
frozen northern seas, and in the 
narrow exit of the Black Sea. To 
these physical facts must be added 
the enmity of the Poles, whether 
found in Poland or in Siberia, the 
uncertain loyalty of the Finns, and 
the half-developed state of the Rus- 
sian population. Indeed, it can 
scarcely be doubted that the land 
question over all Russia has to be 
reconsidered from its foundation. 
The Emperors and nobles have 
brought in from Germany the feudal 
doctrine which, under our mercan- 
tile developments, presently gene- 
rates the modern English ideas of 
landed property. But the serfs or 
peasants persistently hold beliefs 
which we are apt to call Socialist ; 
and since the establishment of free- 
dom this question becomes more 
and more urgent. There is nothing 
in it at all tending to dismember 
Russia, but it may for many years 
embarrass and weaken the Russian 
Government. It is not intended 
here to fan Russo-phobia. Russian 
influence over Turkey and Persia— 
and still more over Circassia, Inde- 
pendent Tartary, and Bokhara—is 
as desirable for humanity as the 
influence of England over native 
Indian States. Nevertheless, it can- 
not be forgotten that the European 
population of Russia is, at least, 
Seventy-eight millions; that pro- 
bably not much short of fifty mil- 
lions are quite homogeneous and 
endowed with a common national 
spirit ; that constitutional freedom 
is not yet established; that little 
check on the warlike tendencies of 
an imperial cabinet can be exercised 
by local opinion; finally, that in 
the basin of the Volga the increase 
of native Russian population is very 
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rapid and steady, and never is les- 
sened by emigration, while the vast 
southern region north of the Black 
Sea is of almost unparalleled fer- 
tility. Without doubt, we must 
count that the next thirty years 
will add at least as many millions 
to the European population of Rus- 
sia. To anticipate that in the year 
1900 they will reach one hundred 
and twenty millions has nothing in 
it extravagant. The continuous flat- 
ness of the country until the Ural 
Mountains are reached, with the ho- 
mogeneousness of the people (except 
so faras the Cossacks may be thought 
heterogeneous), gives very little 
reason to imagine that this vast 
power will ‘break in pieces.’ On 
the contrary, every ten years must 
add to its coherence, through the 
development of travelling, of mer- 
chandise, and of epistolary commu- 
nication. With so vast a power 
lying along the east of Kurope, from 
Finland to the Crimea, ought it not 
to be an axiom that a State com- 
mensurate with it in Central Europe 
is become (what Lord Palmerston 
would call) a European necessity ? 
Internal weaknesses in Russia, im- 
perfectly perhaps known to us, 
may suffice to save European States 
from her injurious pressure in the 
future; but in the case of Poland 
first, and Hungary next, they did 
not suffice. Evidently it is unwise 
to count on the weakness of Russia. 
In the face of such a power as she 
is already, and much more in the 
prospect of what she is sure soon to 
become, who that looks on Europe 
as a whole can hesitate to say that 
we need a strong Germany, and a 
strong Danubian power? Nay, if 
Germany and Austria were once 
more blended, and the whole of the 
Austrian dominions were federated 
with Germany, making (suppose) a 
mass of eighty millions, it would 
only suffice to keep a safe balance 
against Russia. No sooner did the 
German armies gain such successes 
recently as to suggest that Ger- 
1! 
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many might dictate terms of peace 
to France, than outcries in various 
quarters arose that care must now 
be taken lest Germany become too 
powerful! Yet if we look at what 
Russia is and must be, the real 
danger surely is lest it be impos- 
sible for Germany to be strong 
enough, now that Poland has 
vanished. 

It is foolish, and it must be an 
impotent practice, to form our 
wishes on this subject and try to 
guide our policy in conformity with 
English traditions. If we are to be- 
lieve some reasoners, the empire cf 
the seas normally and rightly be- 
longs to England, and any State 
that dares to have a strong navy is 
our natural enemy. Hence we must 
intrigue and fight to prevent any 
great Continental power from at- 
taining good harbours. We cannot, 
indeed, take from France her many 
harbours, but we must not let her 
get those of Belgium, even if Bel- 
gium ever so much desire union 
with France; and we must leave no 
stone unturned to prevent Germany 
from having a powerful navy. In 
the days of sailing ships, and before 
the United States had become a 
great power, such doctrine easily 
passed as wisdom, and may seem 
excusable. But now that we can- 
not exercise our old supremacy at 
sea, the whole doctrine is antiquated. 
We shall not again, as in Nelson’s 
days, destroy the fleets of France 
and Spain. Italy will have her 
fleet ; that of Austria will increase ; 
the navy of Sweden is respectable ; 
that of France is powerful: and is 


Germany alone to be without a. 


navy? The fact is, that a State 
which has but a small naval popu- 
lation cannot havea large merchant 
fleet, and, therefore, has little occa- 
sion and little facility for a war 
fleet. Unless irritated and alarmed 
by the dangerous navies of other 
powers, and eminently by that of 
England, it is not likely to en- 
counter the expense. But in pro- 
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' portion to the growth of a merchant 


navy, fighting ships are needful to 
protect the commerce; and it is 
reasonable that every seafaring 
power should contribute its quota 
of force to keep down piracy in all 
waters. During the eighteenth 
century, through the prevalence of 
despotism and misgovernment on 
the Continent, England was dispro- 
portionately powerful. This was 
an accidental and transitory state of 
relations. If, through older freedom 
and well-developed industry, Eng- 
land with thirty millions can be as 
powerful as France with thirty-eight 
millions, this is a sufficiently great 
achievement. With a very long 
sea-coast, we have a large maritime 
population and a powerful naval 
foree. If at sea we are more power- 
ful than any other nation singly, 
that is a great thing. But to insist 
that we must have fleets able to 
cope with the collected navies of the 
world is absurdly unreasonable. 
To find ourselves confronted by one 
very powerful rival, with no other 
naval states at all to compare with 
the two, would be a very anxious 
position ; for mutual jealousy and 
enmity might be naturally antici- 
pated. But in the multiplication 
of powerful navies, each a little in- 
ferior to ours, our best safety is now 
to be found. Just so in a crowd 
of men, each man finds himself safe, 
and particularly one who is himself 
a very strong man; but if two 
strong men be thrown together, 
with no one at all able to control 
them, the contact may be evil for 
them both. 

As the traditionai idea of a need- 
ful balance of power reigns in the 
minds of English public men against 
Continental potentates, so does it 
reign in Continental states against 
the marine potency of England. We 
did not carry ourselves meekly 
when our naval supremacy was 
most complete. It is seen moreover 
how we have behaved to China, to 
Burma, to Japan (to say nothing of 
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our continental wars in Asia: hence, 
whatever we may wish concerning 
it, other great nations will, for de- 
fensive purposes, have their own 
ships of war. The grave incon- 
venience is, that such a form of 
defence is at the same time an 
offence, and, if it go beyond a cer- 
tain magnitude, alarms and annoys 
other States. This objection pecu- 
liarly lies against the navy of Eng- 
land; but it cannot at all attach to so 
moderate a navy as would be com- 
mensurate to German commerce. 
The jealous doctrine concerning 
the Balance of Power, though it 
cannot be wholly discarded, needs 
re-analysis and modification to 
adapt it reasonably to present cir- 
cumstances. Not to go back tothe 
time of Charlemagne or the me- 
dieval German emperors, we find 
in the history of properly modern 
Europe five great powers, which 
have excited just jealousy in the 
rest—Turkey, Spain, France, Aus- 
tria, and Russia. Each has been 
a military despotism; for though 
Spain once had admirable institu- 
tions of freedom, she was not dan- 
gerous to Europe until-they were 
erushed by the monarchs who had 
sworn to upholdthem. The House 
of Habsburg acted this perfidious 
part, alike in Spain, in the Low 
Countries, in Bohemia, in Hungary, 
and by its immense outlying re- 
sources reduced the freedom of 
Austria itself to a nullity. As for 
France and Russia, despotism rose 
with the very formation of the 
monarchies. A great military power 
in the hands of a despotic king is 
always aggressive and formidable. 
The king covets subjects, of what- 
ever race; all come alike to him. 
He can tax them, and he can press 
them into his armies, whatever their 
native tongue. Whether they be 
rade and ignorant, or refined and 
clever, they are equally welcome to 
him as vassals and slaves. Such a 
power, when its military superiority 
1s unquestionable, is impelled into 
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unlimited conquest. Of this nature 
have been all the celebrated empires 
of history, ancient or modern. We 
need not except the Roman Re- 
public ; for the conquered were kept 
as vassals, not admitted to equal 
citizenship; and the oligarchy 
which made the wars profited by 
the conquests. The overspreading 
of India by the British supremacy 
has many analogies to this. Against 
a military power which is thus based 
upon vassal peoples, smaller powers 
have no strength but in jealous 
alliance; obstinate wars ‘for the 
balance of power,’ that is, to beat 
down the force which is too strong, 
naturally follow. Indeed, when 
overshadowing greatness has been 
gained by mere conquest, to re- 
duce it by reconquest appears 
primé facie not unrightful. In this 
way all Europe combined against 
Turkey, Spain was pulled down and 
humiliated by the untiring enmity 
of England and France, which yet 
could not have succeeded but for 
the infatuated misgovernment of 
her degenerate despots. Austria in 
like manner, through her ferocity 
against Protestantism and liberty, 
in Germany, in Bohemia, and in 
Hungary, became too weak to re- 
press the French military power, 
which in its turn became a public 
curse. In the present century 
Austria has been an oppression 
only to her own subjects and to 
Italy. France and Russia have 
been the two overbearing conti- 
nental powers, peculiarly dangerous 
to all Europe, just because Germany 
was divided. A union of Germany, 
if allowed to coalesce, would effec- 
tually restrain the dictatorial vio- 
lence of France ; and therefore every 
Frenchman (according to Minister 
Rouher) felt ‘ patriotic anguish’ at 
those successes of Prussia in 1866 
which Napoleon and his mini- 
sters had deemed impossible to be 
achieved except by the aidof France. 
Europe, previously open to pressure 
on opposite sides from France and 
112 
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Russia, gains stability as soon as a 
really powerful Germany is inter- 
posed. 

At the same time modern Ger- 
many gives to Europe at length a 
first-rate military power, which, 
because it rests upon institutions 
essentially free, cannot be dangerous 
to its just and peaceable neighbours. 
The vast armies of Germany are 
emphatically armies of citizen sol- 
diers, as truly as those of Switzer- 
land. Ina war of defence we have 
seen how they spring forth in 
myriads, and how lavishly they 
sacrifice life. But nothing of the 
sort could be obtained from them in 
a war of aggression. (The war 
against Denmark must not be ad- 
duced in refutation of this remark, 
for it is undeniable that the Germans 
collectively did most sincerely be- 
lieve that a German population in 
Holstein and in Schleswig was 
suffering unjust treatment from the 
Danish Government. It was a 
peculiar illusion, which can scarcely 
recur.) The contrast between a 
French and a German army is 
strikingly set forth in the fact that 
while in the German ranks every 
second man is father of a family, 
among the French it is an eminent 
insult for one soldier to call another 
‘pere de famille.’ Hence the 
French army is to France a moral 
desolation and an infamy, which has 
indeed been made tenfold worse by 
the despotic practices and fatuous 
theories of the French medical 
police. The suffering which Ger- 
many endures from the loss of life 
and wounds in battle, where the 
soldiers are taken from the heart of 
society and from civil occupations, 
has been recently insisted on in our 
newspapers. She cannot, as France, 
win victories by the sacrifice of 
cheap lives, and with gay heart. 
Surely in this all foreign States 
have a precious guarantee that 
nothing but a deep conviction of 
duty will make Germany undertake 
a grave war, and no other war 
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seems possible to her. Moreover, 
the German Union will not be 


. durable unless every State has its 


proportionate influence in delibera- 
tion concerning wars and foreign 
treaties. No central executive, no 
functionaries eager for new lucra- 
tive appointments, will be able to 
make wars and conquests for the 
gain and pride of their class. A 
nation of freemen may be covetous 
of fellow-citizens, but it always 
dreads the conquest of foreigners, 
who cannot be treated as equals, for 
in that case they easily become 
tools of usurpation to its high 
officers. An Alexander or a Ceesar 
is much delighted, a free people is 
gravely embarrassed and alarmed, 
by the conquest of a foreign popu- 
lation. Hence Europe has not to 
fear conquest by modern Germany 
so long as Germany is tenacious of 
her own freedom. And, in fact, her 
freedom is likely—nay, is certain— 
to grow stronger. Hitherto it has 
been variously repressed, by the 
foreign forces and religious bigotry 
of the Austrian monarchs, by the 
too great military development of 
the numerous princedoms, by the 
jealous ambition of the Prussian 
dynasty, and by the haughtiness of 
princelings who looked to Austria 
for support. But now that Prussia 
has shown that she is pre-eminently 
fit to be leader of Germany—now 
that Germany has zealously rallied 
to her, and rejoices proudly in its 
own unity—ali motive has vanished 
from the Prussian dynasty for any 
jealousy or suspicion, The im- 
mense extent given to the national 
suffrage by the present King (high- 
flown as is his theory of the royal 
power) was a marked phenomenon 
of his reign. His haughty treat 
ment of the Parliament down to 
the year 1866 was necessitated by 
his secret resolve to contend against 
Austria for supremacy in Germany, 
and has ever since been quite 
changed. With so very cordial a 
union as exists between people and 
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prince, the time-honoured local in- 

stitutions of Germany are destined 

to receive intelligent development, 

and to secure the public freedom 
ermanently. 

That there is in Germany a knot 
of doctrinaire republicans, who can 
be satisfied with nothing but the 
formal overthrow of monarchy, 
need not be denied; in fact, the 
same thing may be said of England. 
Are they numerous enough to alarm 
the dynasty, and goad it into re- 
action? Of that no sign appears. 
The Germans, like the Italians, 
even when republicans in theory, 
appear to value union more than 
republicanism. No better proof of 
this is needed than the return of so 
many republican Germans from the 
United States to fight in this war 
for the Union. This is the more 
remarkable, since political discon- 
tent has been in the past so power- 
ful a motive with Germans for 
emigration to America. In a Ger- 


many justly united, where personal 


freedom of speech and action, local 
independence, and central energy 
are all reconciled, the great mass of 
theoretic republicans will become 
as harmless and as loyal as they are 
in England; and the few eccentric 
doctrinaires will be too impotent 
to excite fear. That the present 
brotherhood of war wins for Ger- 
many full freedom as well as inde- 
pendence of the foreigner, is, we 
may safely count, an axiom with 
every brave man who risks his life 
for the Union. Surely, then, if we 
retain some traditional zeal for the 
Balance of Power, it ought to be 
directed entirely against Russia— 
supposing France to be no longer 
dangerous. ‘To restrain Russia, the 
power of Germany, if even clearly 
doubled, would not be too great ; 
for between equals calamitous war 
may ensue; but if Germany could 
become manifestly superior, Russia 
would be sure to keep the peace ; 
and it is difficult to see that 
any danger can arise from a free 
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and federated 
strong. 

If we look to a great central 
European power, as having for one 
of its functions to repress wars, and 
enforce arbitration, it is evident 
that a vast increase of force is 
necessary beyond all that is at 
presentin prospect. If wars volun- 
tarily taken up for noble objects 
must be sustained out of spare 
energy, much more does the place 
of that power which is to forbid 
wars require a great superfluity of 
energy. To be able to do this 
within the limits of a great federa- 
tion, is in itself a mighty attain- 
ment. England not unjustly boasts 
of suppressing war among the two 
hundred millions of India, although 
they are not by the process made 
capable of self-protection. The 
Americans of the Northern Union 
have sustained one terrible civil 
war, caused by fanatical zeal for 
slavery; and a chief motive with 
the North for fighting it to the end, 
was, to secure a union which should 
prevent all such wars in future. 
Surely, the wider the German 
Union can spread by good-will, the 
greater the direct benefit from the 
extension of internal peace. If 
Germany, triumphant over France, 
were to invade and subdue Switzer- 
land, in order to incorporate it with 
Germany, this would be a great 
crime, however good the end in 
view— however sincere the intention 
of treating the Swiss as equals. But 
it would be a blunder as great as 
the crime; so great a blunder as to 
be morally impossible. If Germany 
is really to cohere in freedom (and 
now, it seems, no successes of France 
can tear apart a union which is 
mentally accomplished, and ce- 
mented by blood), Switzerland her- 
self would be the great gainer by 
joining the Union. These little 
powers always excite covetings in 
ambitious monarchs; and until 
France has stable freedom, with 
no centralised paid army at the 
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disposal of ber executive, Swiss in- 
dependence is a jewel anxiously 
preserved only by the perpetual 
vigilance of armed citizens, not 
without aid from the jealousies of 
other great powers. Germany, 
united and free, would be a mighty 
attraction to Switzerland. If com- 
pletely victorious over France, she 
may be able to enforce that France 
shall yield up Savoy (receutly ex- 
torted from the King of Italy), and 
add it to Switzerland, who, without 
it, has no safe frontier. For us, it 
is quite premature to say what will 
be possible, still less can we say 
what will be done; but it is not 
premature to consider whether the 
contingency of Switzerland entering 
the German Union is to be looked 
on with fear or with desire. Surely, 
with desire. No little State ought 
to be violently suppressed; yet 
little States are to be deprecated, 
as natural marks of cupidity, which 
cause the danger of war. If of 
their own good-will they become 
absorbed in a neighbour State, one 
more stone of stumbling is removed 
from Europe. 

Those who wish the Balance of 
Power to be sustained, sometimes 
speak as though the mere fact of 
becoming powerful made a State a 
just object of jealousy. But thus to 
neglect the moral aspect of the case 
can only lead into error. If Eng- 
land, or one of her colonies, by wis- 
dom and justice, became populous, 
rich, high-spirited, and thereby 
strong, such a fact is no reason for 
sinister jealousy, but only for zealous 
imitation. If Germany had never 
had an emperor, and until recently 
had been nothing but petty sove- 
reignties, a voluntary union of these 
into a single great power would be 
a wise and just act. In fact this is 
the very thing that has been done 
in Italy. The rise of a new Great 
Power may be offensive and vexa- 
tious to the ambitious and unjust, 
but there is nothing in it to give 
rightful offence or to excite terror. 
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Apparently the only way in which 
European wars can be suppressed 
is, by the successive agglomeration 
of free men, living under and retain- 
ing their separate institutions, into 
powers which have no interest in 
war, but every interest in peace; 
until unions reach such a magni- 
tude as to be able to forbid wars of 
cupidity, and offer a high tribunal 
for the redress of international 
grievances. It cannot be too much 
pressed, that, the more heterogene- 
ous a union, the less easily can it 
have a common interest in any un- 
just war; and, the wider the area 
of a union, the more heterogeneous 
are its interests, even if the race be 
the same. How unlike are the inte- 
rests of California and of New York 
in any imaginable foreign war! 
How unlike even those of New 
Orleans and of Maine, though their 
ships sail into the same ocean! If 
all parts of a mighty union have their 
proportionate weight, in questions of 
war and peace, no partial and 
vicious expediency can actuate 
them in common. Justice alone is 
the universal good which can unite 
their desires and efforts, or make 
them collectively willing to undergo 
sacrifice. Hence, if the federation 
do not concentrate the decisive 
power over foreign affairs in some 
favoured city or some executive 
cabinet, the wider the federation, 
the more benign its aspect on the 
whole world without; especially if 
the populations absorbed into it are 
heterogeneous in character, in pur- 
suits, and in cultivation. Nothing 
but the centralisation of military 
affairs and foreign policy in Paris 
has made France, whether royal, 
republican, or imperial, a constant 
anxiety to her neighbours. 

Instead therefore, of grudging 
strength to the German Union, and 
making outery that there is danger 
of its being too powerful, our part 
is to rejoice that at length a first- 
rate military power has arisen in 
the centre of Europe, based not on 
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helpless vassals, but on free orga- 
nised intelligent communities, who, 
though willing to lavish their best 
blood in defence, will always resist 
and forbid aggressive war. How 
far such a union will be able to 
extend itself, events alone can show 
us; yet certain circumstances per- 
mit us to speculate on interesting 
possibilities. The German Aus- 
trians, four years ago, were ex- 
tremely incensed by their exclusion 
from the union, and have ever since 
protested against it. Inevitably 
their desire to return must be great y 
kindled by the fact that Germany 
has now rallied so energetically to 
an eminently capable leader, fully 
inspired by and expressive of the 
national movement. The reason 
for the expulsion of the German 
Austrians was essentially dynastic. 
The Austrian dynasty, because of 
its past history, was too dangerous 
a rival to Prussia, and from its 
non-German crowns too powerful. 
The difficulty remains and must 
remain until the Austrians consent 
to some dynastic change. It is easy 
to see what changes would suffice, 
but impossible to guess what force 
is required to bring them about. 
This only is clear; that while the 
Austrian population longs to get 
back into the Union, the Germans of 
the Union are certain to be equally 
anxious to get them back: hence, 
prudence and interest alike will 
press upon Prussia, as the leading 
state, not harshly and absolutely to 
refuse, but to dictate terms on which 
the Austrians may come back, 
whenever the dynasty will consent. 
The danger to the dynasty from 
preferring its pride to the welfare 
and heart-desire of the people, can- 
not be small; hence in course of 
time it is credible that the obstacles 
will be overcome. 

Meanwhile, Austria herself has 
in hand a very difficult problem— 
in which more success has been 
attained than cantious reasoners 
dared to anticipate—to make Hun- 
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garians, Croatians, Serbians, Slo- 
vacks, and Bohemians co-operate 
with Austrians in a free, yet com- 
pact, federation. Galicians might 
be added to the list of foreigners 
in the Austrian Empire. Their 
case is made more difficult by the 
offence which Russia takes, if their 
Polish nationality receive recogni- 
tion. Within the Hungarian king- 
dom, the Magyars under Batthyany 
and Kossuth fully conceded na- 
tional rights to Croatians and Serbs ; 
and though the problem of recon- 
ciliation was interrupted by the Aus- 
trian war of 1848-9, yet the real diffi- 
culties were quite overcome. For 
the last four years, since Austria has 
resolved to make all needful con- 
cession, no collision has arisen from 
the heterogeneousness of Magyars, 
Slavonians, and Roumanians. This 
is a highly important omen ; itis an 
example that sameness of language 
is not essential to successful federa- 
tion. Indeed, the harmony of French 
and German Switzerland is a far 
older and decisive illustration of the 
principle. Whenever the Austrians 
proper get back into Gcermany— 
whether on the death of the Empe- 
ror Francis Joseph, or much earlier 
—it seems to follow that Bohemia 
and Moravia, in spite of foreign 
tongue, must also enter the German 
Union. The geography of Bohemia 
makes the result all but inevitable. 
If German institutions show them- 
selves so plastic as to admit Swit- 
zerland without shock or incon- 
venience—a republican federation, 
alking two languages, German and 
French—no greater difficulty will 
be incurred in admitting Bohemia, 
and it will then not be easy to set 
limits to the possible expansion of 
the German Union. 

But Europe sympathises with 
herself, and passes electric currents 
onward from nation to nation. The 
vigour so suddenly displayed by 
Germany cannot fail to act upon 
other nations. To France it is 
already intensely disagreeable, but 
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to Italy also it will necessarily be 
unwelcome. Italy will, without 
fail, remember the invasions which 
she suffered from the medieval 
German emperors, and is not 
likely to appreciate as fully as she 
ought the very different internal 
condition of modern Germany. She 
fears also lest Germany be not 
satisfied with the port of Trieste on 
the Adriatic, and encroachments be 
attempted in that quarter. Hanker- 
ings are likely soon to arise in Italy 
for a closer union of policy with 
France, and France will see in it 
her only chance of retrieving her 
lost eminence. No one can yet 
judge whether Republicanism or 
Orleanism is to rule there in the 
near future; but unless the French 
provinces regain their proportionate 
influence, with their local indepen- 
dence, no republic will be stable, 
and no government can be really 
good. How long Frenchmen will 
yet take to discover this truth is 
very obscure. But so old in history 
is the antagonism between German 
and Italian—so bitter in this cen- 
tury that between German and 
French—that it now seems beyond 
a doubt that France and Italy will 
sympathise us never before. Ifanyone 
dreads that Germany will become 
too powerful, he may be comforted 
by the certainty that for thirty 
years to come she will be anxiously 
watched and variously thwarted by 
the combined jealousy of these two 
powers; even if Germany were 
generously to do what a German 
has proposed—force France to give 
back to Italy both Nice and Corsica. 
Nevertheless new war is not to be 
feared from this inevitable jealousy. 
Italy has absolutely nothing to gain 
from Germany, except the port of 
Trieste, through a war however 
victorious. It cannot be reasonably 
feared that she would ever en- 
counter the horrors and losses of a 
war with Germany to gratify the 
pride of France. The close under- 


standing, the entente cordiale, which 
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is likely to prevail between the two 
countries, may prepare them for an 
ultimate organic union in a Western 
or Latin Federation, after they 
become republican: nor would it 
be astonishing if, fifty years hence, 
such federation were to attract into 
it the whole Spanish peninsula. 
That in the near future Europe 
will be attracted into more massive 
powers, less incommensurate to 
Russia and to the American Union, 
can scarcely be doubted; and in 
such a fact is the best present 
prospect of the banishment of wars. 

A federation resting on strict 
justice, conceding local freedom, 
but suppressing local wars, and 
uniting its military force for national 
defence, is economic of military ex- 
penditure in time of peace in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the 
populations federated. Since it is 
in the same proportion energetic in 
the public defence, the knowledge 
of this constrains foreigners to keep 
the peace. The advantage being 
so great, such a federation must 
exercise an attractive power on all 
smaller communities which are in 
contact with it, as soon as the difli- 
culties attendant on a foreign lan- 
guage are overcome. If the Bolie- 
mian language prove no obstacle 
to Bohemia entering the German 
Union, neither need any other hete- 
rogeneousness of race and language 
be a fatal impediment. But even 
when the desire of union is greatest, 
it may be made impossible by the 
imperial pretensions, not of a dy- 
nasty, but of a people. If Holland 
had no possessions beyond her own 
narrow soil, nothing would be so 
natural or so beneficial to her as to 
take her place within the German 
Union: but unless she established 
her Asiatic colonies under an inde- 
pendent sovereignty, it is probable 
that German statesmen would re- 
fuse to receive her. The responsi- 
bility and effort of defending dis- 
tant and scattered dependencies is 
too anxious and too great; and to 
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have any subject population which 
is not on the footing of equal citi- 
zenship is a very evil precedent 
for such a federation. Under old 
Napoleon the great powers envied 
England for her colonies, which 
were imagined to be a grand source 
of riches and of strength : but Ger- 
mans now thoroughly understand, 
that they are a result of naval 
strength, not a cause. 

From a strong Germany one very 
great advantage here contemplated 
is a security to Europe against an 
aggressive Russia. But for this 
reason it will necessarily be an 
offence to the more ambitiously 
patriotical Russian statesmen, who 
will do whatever diplomacy can 
do to prevent it. The severe 
lesson which France is giving to 
other powers will not encourage 
Russia to go beyond intrigue and 
murmuring at the resolution of 
Prussia to make the Vosges Moun- 
tains, as of old, the bor undary be- 
tween Germany ‘and France, which 
does but reclaim what Louis XIV. 
rent from Germany by perfidy 
and violence. With the history of 
Louis XIV. before him, it seems in- 
credible that the Emperor Alexander 
II. would interfere against his kins- 
man the King of Prussia in favour 
of France: yet the Russians are 
already much mortified at the rising 
power of Germany. Already they 
pretend that it threatens their 
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Baltic provinces, in which a sensible 
amount of German population is 
mingled. In such newspaper wrang- 
ling the bark is worse than the bite; 
nor is it well to make too much of 
it. Hitherto the diplomacy of Rus- 
sia during this war has been quiet 
and reasonable, consistent with the 
belief that she wishes success to 
Germany, as the party injuriously 
assailed, and is fully aware that 
Germany must have stronger 
guarantees than French justice 
against a renewal of war. Still, 
however weil affected the Imperial 
family, Russia collectively has long 
been proud of her overshadowing 
greatness, and will inevitably dis. 
like any power which threatens 
to become her military equal. 
England need not fear that Ger- 
many in the future will have 
too easy a time of it. With Rus- 
sia on one side of her, Latin 
Europe on the other—to say no- 
thing of Danish resentment, which 
perhaps may subside — Germany 
will have a great task, and -is in no 
danger of being too strong for it. 
Surely for England the policy is 
prudent and enlightened—for which 
we need not claim generosity—to 
applaud the development of the 
German Union, and to wish with 
all our hearts that it may become 


more and more aggrandised by the 


willing adhesion of free peoples. 
Francis W. Newman. 
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IN INDIA. 


By Camppett WALKER, 


Mapras Srarr Corps, 
Sock our last paper on_ this 
subject was written, Mr. Grant 
Duff’s Bill for enabling the Go- 
vernment of India to nominate na- 
tives or Eurasians in India, with or 
without competition, to covenanted 
offices has passed through commit- 
tee and become law, and gigantic 
strides have been and are being 
made in the cause of education 
and enlightenment throughout our 
Indian Empire, contemporary with 
Mr. Forster’s education scheme and 
that of Mr. Fawcett for a more 
general introduction of the com- 
petitive system in this country. 
If we add to this the occurrence 
of a great financial crisis, the 


awaking to the sense of such an 
unpleasant reality as a chronic 
deficit, the introduction of a policy of 
retrenchment in every branch of the 


administration, the increase in local 
as distinct from imperial taxation, 
and, last of all, the imposition in a 
time of . peace of an income 
tax of 3} per cent. or 74d. in the 
pound, we may readily bring home 
to ourselves the fact that our fellow- 
subjects in the East, whether Anglo- 
Indians or natives of the soil, have 
many and weighty points for con- 
sideration and reflection with regard 
to the government of the country, 
and naturally turn, even with more 
interest than usual, to the expres- 
sions of opinion by the fourth es- 
tate at home on subjects which are 
of paramount importance to them 
and, we may say, to the nation 
in general. 

It has ever been cause of reproach 
against our legislators, our public 
men, and public press, that they 
have displayed, and even to some 
extent gloried in, a most lamentable 
ignorance of, and indifference to, the 
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affairs of our Indian Empire, and 
we fear that to some extent the 
same may still be laid at most of 
our doors, although there has been 
a most marked improvement in our 
knowledge of, and increase of in- 
terest in, Indian affairs within the 
last few years commencing, we may 
say, from the date of the demise of 
‘John Company’ and the assump- 
tion of the reins of Government by 
her Majesty. To review the his- 
tory of the past decade in the 
career of British India forms no 
part of the present series, but we 
may some day endeavour to sketch 
its outlines for the benefit of those 
(and we hope and believe that their 
numbers are many and steadily in- 
creasing) who take an interest in 
that great country where so many 
of our countrymen have lived and 
died, fought and ruled, and which 
is only now beginning to awake to 
a sense of its strength and re- 
sources; a sense which has been 
and is now being germinated and 
developed by the infiuence of this 
country, and the power of civilisa- 
tion which has been spread over 
the land by the instrumentality of 
our rule. 

To compress, however, the nu- 
merous and important events, 
reforms, and improvements which 
have taken place in British India 
during the last ten years into a 
paper or scries of papers fitted for 
the pages of this Magazine will, 
we foresee, prove no easy task. In 
case, therefore. we should fail to 
redeem the semi-promise contained 
in the preceding paragraph, we must 
ask our readers to avail themselves 
of the numerous sources of informa- 
tion on the subject already in exist- 
ence,! in order that they may more 
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fully understand the position or 
situation of ‘our rule in India’ at 
the time when we first ventured to 
introduce the subject, and, what is 
still more necessary, the rapidity 
with which the measures which 
have tended to produce it have 
followed one on the other, and 
the entirety of the change which has 
been produced in so short a time 
as ten or twelve years following a 
season, it must be borne in mind, of 
rebellion and comparative anarchy. 

We cannot, indeed, impress too 
strongly on our readers that 
which impresses itself so strongly 
on ourselves, namely, that such 
vital changes and such a complete 
upsetting of what we may call the 
‘old Indian’ school of administra- 
tion, both in things great and small, 
have taken place during the last 
few years, that it would appear 
prudent, in the interests both of the 
governing and the governed, to 
pause a little and ascertain where 
we are, in what we have succeeded, 
and in what we have failed, before 
committing ourselves further, or 
taking a veritable ‘ leap in the dark.’ 
No one can accuse this Magazine of 
being conservative in the sense in 
which that word is used as opposed 
to advancement and progress, and 
we have no hesitation in expressing 
our opinion that the changes we 
refer to have been, on the whole, 
most judicious and followed by the 
best results ; but, at the same time, 
there have been doubtless many 
mistakes made, many false starts 
and turnings in such a rapid race, 
and we would wish therefore that 
a ‘halt’ should be called whilst 
there is yet time, in order that 
what has been done should be care- 
fully reviewed, and plans for the 
future carefully matured and settled 
by those qualified to judge on the 
subject, whilst breathing time is 
given to the masses, and oppor- 
tunity afforded to both the rulers 
and the ruled for retracing false 
steps, amending measures adopted 
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without sufficient consideration, and 
preventing errors and abuses in 
legislation being perpetuated, and 
receiving the approval of custom. 

The Bill to which we have al- 
luded places in the hands of the 
Governor-General very extensive 
powers with regard to the nomina- 
tion of natives of India to the 
Civil Service (Indian) without com- 
petition, providing at the same time 
for their entrance by the ordinary 
channel if prepared to pass the 
requisite tests. 

The Governor-General’s némina- 
tion is ‘subject to the sanction of 
the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, with the concurrence of a 
majority of members present,’ and 
the authority given to the Gover- 
nor-General to ‘ define from time to 
time more particularly the qualifi- 
cations of natives of India thus ex- 
pressed ’ is also subject to the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State in 
Council, to such resolutions which 
farther ‘shall not have force until 
laid for thirty days before both 
Houses of Parliament.’ The advan- 
tages of the measure, as summed up 
in the Friend of India, are that it 
‘ places the power (of nomination) in 
the hands of the Governor-General, 
and does not limit the mode in 
which the Governor-General may 
make the appointments. The Go- 
vernment of India may nominate a 
member of an old family, a feuda- 
tory chief himself, or a man like 
Dinkur Rao, without competition, 
while there is nothing to prevent it 
from allowing ordinary natives to 
compete in the Presidency towns 
when the time comes.’ 

If our readers will refer to the 
paper on this subject published in 
our February number, they cannot 
fail to perceive how much the above 
measure, if properly carried out, and 
not merely made useful for the per- 
petrating of jobs, is in accordance 
with our views, which are, we 
think, shared by all who have a 
practical knowledge of the subject. 
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The right of nomination, 
will, if used with care and discre- 
tion, obviate many of the difficul- 
ties connected with giving to the 
natives an increased “share in the 
administration, to which we then 
called attention, and allow of such 
being done without fear of the evil 
consequences which we pointed out 
as likely to result if increased power 
were placed in the hands of the class 
who now throng the Presidency 
colleges with a view to Govern- 
ment employ, on passing the requi- 
site examinations. We trust, ere 
long, to see the experiment tried of 
administrating some districts, or a 
non-regulation province,' by means 
of native gentlemen so nominated, 
with a sufficient number of qualified 
officials (English) to direct and co- 
operate. Such an experiment could 
not fail to produce a good effect, as 
showing that we were in earnest 
in our proposals to throw open a 
career to those whom we consider 
qualified by birth and education, 


in fact, 


and it would be both interesting and 


instructive as an experiment. We 
need scarcely add that we feel con- 
vinced that, with a careful selection, 
it would also prove eminently suc- 
cessful. 

On the general question of throw- 
ing open all appointments to the 
Civil Service for competition, and 
by allowing the natives of India to 
be examined in that country, so as 
to do away with the disadvantages 
under which they represent, with 
truth, that they now labour, and 
which have hitherto prevented 
their coming forward in any num- 
bers to compete for a place in the 
list of the ‘Heaven born, and 
offering every inducement and faci- 
lity to our Indian fellow- subjects 

‘ Non-regulation province.’ 
or Regulation Province. 
purely civil. 
regulation province. 

* * Teaven born.’ 
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to qualify, and take part in the 
administration of their own country, 
we are of opinion that, whilst much 
may be said on both sides of the 
question, the balance is in favour 
of those who urge that a native’s 
education cannot be complete till 
he has seen other countries, where 
modern civilisation is more advanced 
than in his own, and gained some 
insight into the manners and cus- 
toms, administration and govern- 
ment of the nations of Western 
Europe, and that it is absolutely 
necessary that he should be re- 
quired to pass a few years in 
England or on the Continent with 
this object in view. 

We think there can be little 
doubt that this view is correct, and 
that the mind and fone of a man so 
educated will be in all probability 
more enlightened and healthy, and 
consequently better able to govern 
and direct the minds of others, than 
if his ideas and experiences are 
limited to the narrow sphere of an 
Indian village, followed by a com- 
paratively short residence in the 
Presidency town, which, ae 
daily becoming more English, 

rather less Indian, forms but a ae 
representative of ‘the capitals and 
cities of Europe. 

In short, we areinclined to believe 
that a nomination in the first place, 
by which (save in exceptional 

cases justifying a departure from 
the ordinary routine) a certain 
amount of social standing and re- 
spectability would be guaranteed, 
an elementary education at one of 
the Presidency colleges, and a sub- 
sequent residence and course of 
study in London or Edinburgh, 
would best tend to secure the style 
of man required and qualify him 


A term used in contradistinction to the ordinary District 
In the former the administration is semi-military, 
There are other differences too numerous to note here—Najore is a non- 


in the latter 


This designation is commonly applied to members of the Covenanted 
Service, and has its origin in the exclusiveness which used to be its characteristic. 


The 


expression was made uso of in our last paper on this subject. 
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for his work. A six months’ tour 
through Europe, or a trip across 
the Atlantic, to study the legislation 
and peculiarities of other nations 
before returning to his own, would 
still further benefit our Indian ad- 
ministrator, and amply repay the 
expense and trouble. 

As to open competition on exactly 
the same terms betwixt Europeans 
and Asiatics, we confess that we do 
not believe in its efficacy. The 
European and, Asiatic races are 
entirely and intrinsically different 
in their ways of thought, habits, 
&ec., and any attempt to mould them 
in the same form and train them 
in identical paths must be unsatis- 
factory, and only productive of cha- 
grin and disappointment to those 
who endeavour to carry it out. 

To quote from a speech lately 
delivered by the Honourable John 
Bruce Norton at Madras on educa- 
tional subjects connected with a 
local charity : 

There is abroad a taste, I will not say 
to be wise, but a universal rush to obtain 
those distinctive badges and insignia of a 
proficiency which entitles the possessor to 
Government employment. This is the main 
end and object of those who fill our schools 
and crowd our examination tables; all in- 
struction tends to this end It is 
instruction, not education, that is going on 
throughout the length and breadth of the 


land (India). IJnstruo, informo, are our 
verbs, not educo. 


That this is the case, and that the 
education, so called, which qualifies 
for the uncovenanted Civil Service 
is in reality little more than cram- 
ming in its worst form, is well 
known to all; and we fear that if 
the competition system is extended 
without any check, and carried as 
it were to the door of each native 
aspirant to fame and fortune, the 
result, as regards the higher ranks, 
or what is now known as the 
covenanted Civil Service, would be 
equally unsatisfactory. We there- 
fore strongly advocate the adoption 
of separate systems for the entrance 
of the European and Asiatic into 
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the upper grades of the Indian 
Civil Service, and maintain that 
such a course is, in fact, imperative 
if we are to do justice to either 
race. 

Yet another consideration should 
not be lost sight of, namely, that 
amongst the Asiatics themselves 
there are many and various types, 
some of which, although eminently 
qualified in some respects as rulers 
and administrators, are in others 
utterly unfitted for the service. 
Such, for instance, are the Bengallee 
(i.e. the inhabitant of Lower Bengal, 
or Bengal proper, and furnishing 
the specimens known as Bengallee 
Baboos), the Parsee of the Western 
Presidency, and the poor Brahmins 
of the Madras Presidency alluded 
to in our last—classes capable of 
great mental exertions, but deficiert 
in what is known as good common 
sense. There are, on the other 


hand, races who are deficient in 
the very elements of education 
and power of thought and study. 


We do not doubt that education 
will eventually reach the descend- 
ants of these last, and, if it does not 
destroy their innate powers, render 
them eminently qualified for the 
posts of rulers of men. 

Before concluding our remarks 
on this subject, we must, however, 
enter our protest against the views 
expressed by the writer in the 
Saturday Review of March 5 on 
‘The Abuse of the Competition 
System,’ where he says that ‘the 
truth seems to be that the gulf 
between Englishmen and the natives 
of India is so wide that the latter 
do not distinctly see across it, or 
distinguish between one sample and 
another of the English middle class.’ 
The gulf is certainly wide enough, 
but it does not affect the sight of 
the natives of India in this respect, 
for they can and do distinguish, 
none more 80, betwixt a gentleman 
and one who is not, and we could 
quote numerous instances in which 
the difference was observed, even 
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when the position and emolumerts 
of the latter were higher than those 
of the former. 

We must also deprecate compa- 
risons between the English and 
Indian Civil Services which we 
have lately observed in some pub- 
lications. No two services bearing 
the same name can be less alike in 
their duties, responsibilities, and 
system, and to compare them in 
any way as sister 
mislead those who are ignorant of 
the organisation and uses of both 
or either. Both are most useful, 
and number 
the highest character and talents, 
but the status and scope of the 
Home Service in no way compares 
with that of the Indian, which com- 
prises the duties of an administra- 
tor and de facto ruler over a dis- 
trict, in most cases larger than an 
English county, with those of a 
collector of taxes—which, be it said, 
include and are in fact mainly 


services is to 


represented by the rent of the soil 


of which the collector, as represen- 
tative of Government, is proprietor. 


To revert to the second point of 


our former paper, the excessive and 
eumbrous legislation which marks 
our Indian rule, we may state 
broadly that it increases daily in its 
complication and diffuseness, ren- 
dering the administration incom- 
prehensible to the native population, 
and vexatious and ‘ hard to under- 
stand’ even to those who ad- 
minister the law. Act follows Act, 
and Bill crowds upon Bill; and 
just as both the rulers and the 
ruled are beginning to understand 
and appreciate the ramifications 
and ‘ reasons annexed’ to one, there 
appears another which utterly 
changes the whole law and _pro- 
cedure. These remarks do not 
apply to Criminal law, which, since 
the introduction of the admirable 
Penal Code (Indian), a very pat- 
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all nations, remains, to all 
intents and purposes, unchanged. 
But civil, and particularly local, 
law is ever being added to, modified, 
and repealed, the result being a 
perfect maze of legal technicalities 
and subterfuges, in which the most 
wary may lose their way. As we 
have already pointed out, nothing 
could be more likely to cause dis- 
trust in the most conservative of 
races (except perhaps the Chinese) 
—the Hindoo—or afford means for 
ugly comparisons to the followers 
of a creed whose religion contains 
also the whole sum and total of 
their Jaw—the Mussulmans. 
Besides, we insist on thrusting 
Hindoo law, so called, on alien 
races and classes such as_ the 
Muravans and Kullens? in southern 
India, the latter of which at least is 
an entirely non-Hindoo race (vide 
Nelson’s Manual of the Madura 
Country, compiled in 1868 by order 
of the Madras Government), whose 
customs and traditions on mar- 
riage, succession to property, &c., 
are entirely at variance with, and 
opposed to, the usages of Hindoo 
law as administered (probably with 
greater exactness as to minutie 
than it ever was by the Hindoos 
themselves) by our courts of law. 
Surely it would be possible to 
compile a code of civil law for each 
presidency, or even portion of a pre- 
sidency, based on the common laws 
of the races which inhabit it, being 
guided not only by the traditions 
and customs of the inhabitants in 
general, but by equity and common 
justice to all. Such a code, which 
might be called the English Civil 
Code, would be much preferable to 
the present confusion, and could not 
fail, sooner or later, to recommend 
itself to all classes, whilst it would 
put a stop to the injustice and insult 
of thrusting Hindoo law down the 
throats of a non-Hindoo class never 


tern for 


The term applies to Acts brought in and passed in the Jocal councils as 


distinet from the Imperial or Supreme Council of the Government of India. 
? Two races found principally in the most southerly districts of the Madras Presidency. 
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Our 


even conquered by that race, or ren- 
dered subject to their laws when 
Hindooism was all but triumphant 
in the land. 

We cannot sufficiently urge the 
great and pressing need of some 
such simplification of our civil law 
for the benefit of all classes, and 
trust that the subject will ere long 
attract the attention which it de- 
serves from the House of Commons 
and Secretary of State, who should 
take the initiative in the 
which is required. 

Let us now turn to the present 
financial position of our Indian nee 
pire, to which we have referred i 
the opening paragraph of this cont r 
as the reverse of cheering. 

This subject has been the constant 
theme of conversation, and more or 
less of thoughtful consideration, in 
all Indian circles both in that coun- 
try and at home, during the last 
few months, and we take it for 
granted that the main facts of the 
financial crisis, and measures taken 
to restore an equilibrium in the 
Imperial Exchequer, are known to 
those readers whose attention will 
be given to these papers. 

Suffic eit to say that latein the ps ist 
year the Government of India dis- 
covered serious errors in the budget 
estimates, framed early in the year 
by Sir Richar d 7 emple, the Finance 
Minister, resu! lting in a deficit of 
two three-quarter millions in 
1868-69, compared with an esti- 
mated deficit of one million; and a 
deficit of more than half a million 
in 1869-70, compared with an esti- 
mated surplus of over 50,000/.! (we 
do not include expenditure classed 
as extraordinary, which would raise 
the deficit to three millions), not- 
withstanding the most strenuous 
endeavours during the latter part 
of the official year (1869- 70) to 
reduce « upe nditure by suspension of 
public works, reduction of establish- 
ments, and even limiting the travel- 
ling of district officers and their 
establishments, 
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receipts by extra income tax, raising 
the salt duties in Madras and Bom- 
bay, and realising every halfpenny 
available within the official year. 

The causes to which this unfor- 
tunate result is fairly attributable 
seem even now uncertain. The 
Finance Minister, in his budget state- 
ment on the znd of April last, de- 
tailed the several items of increase 
and decrease on the estimated 
figures, and called particular atten- 
tion to the increase in expenditure 
in England on account of India, 
which, we observe, has already 
formed the subject of correspondence 
betwixt the Viceroy and Secretary 
of State, and which we consider 
demands more attention and expla- 
nation than the latter appears in- 
clined to bestow or afford: it is not, 
however, with the past or even with 
the prospects of the present year 
that we wish to deal here, but with 
the general question, Why does our 
Indian Empire, with a rapidly in- 
creasing population, enlightened 
government, extended irrigation, 
cultivation, and means of transit by 
road, rail, and river, fail to pay its 
way, when, years ago, amidst wars 
and tumults, with scarcely any 
means of communication, and with 
a rude and presumably inefficient 
method of collecting the revenues by 
means of under-paid servants, who 
it is matter of notoriety did not sern- 
ple to ‘feather their own nests’ at 
the expense of their employers, not 
only were all expenses met, but there 
remained, we may say yearly, a 
handsome dividend to the represen- 
tatives of John Company ? 

An income tax was then a thing 
unknown in the empire; road-cess, 
municipal and imperial 
taxes, tolls on roads, taxes on car- 
riages and horses, seignorage on 
timber cut in the Government 
forests, &c., were not even dreamt 
of, and yet the country was to all 
intents and purposes solvent, and 
apparently better off than it is now 
in the matter of available funds, 
notwithstanding that the income 
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tax is fixed at 3} per cent. or 
74d. in the pound for the current 
year, and all the above cesses and 
dues are being levied alike from 
Europeans and natives. 

With all this taxation, we say, 
and much more that we cannot 
detail here, and after reducing the 
expenditure on public works and 
establishments generally to the 
lowest possible scale, we only find 
an estimated surplus of some 
150,000l., a balance which may, and 
in all probability will, be turned into 
a deficit by a falling off in the sales 
of salt or prices of opium, or, still 
more probable, by failure of the mon- 
soon and other causes necessitating 
heavy remissions of land revenue. 

We confess that it is most diffi- 
cult to ascribe reasons for this 
lamentable state of things, and we 
do not lay claim to any infallibility, 
still less originality of idea, in those 
which we are about to adduce. We 
write humbly and under correction, 
but we do think, after mature consi- 
deration, that the main causes of the 
results now before us are the Per- 
manent Settlement in Bengal (intro- 
duced in some measure in the other 
Presidencies also) and the present 
system of dealing with the land 
revenue, the mainstay of the finan- 
cial resources of the country. 

Many of our readers will doubt- 
less be aware that we are now 
merely adopting a line, and putting 
forward a doctrine, mainly advo- 
cated by the Indian Economist, a 
newspaper recently started in Bom- 
bay and representing the opinions 
of a section of the community, at 
whose head is the editor, Mr. 
Knight, who is doubtless well 
known personally to many of our 
Bombay friends in this country, 
and to many others through his 
writings on this and other kindred 
subjects. 

The arguments of this school, of 
which we thus proclaim ourselves 
partisans, are as follows: The land 
being in India, with comparatively 
few exceptions, the undisputed pro- 
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perty of the State, must always 
be considered as the main source 
from which its revenues are to be 
derived. This has always been the 
case under the Hindoo and Moham- 
medan Governments, and recom- 
mends itself therefore, not only as 
being indisputably a right, but an 
immemorial custom. The rent of 
all such Government lands culti- 
vated or held on lease by private 
individuals was, until comparatively 
recently, paid in kind, in the same 
manner as tithes were formerly 
paid in England—in fact, it is so 
paid now in some districts, or por- 
tions of districts, and very fre- 
quently in native states, whether 
independent or under British pro- 
tection, the rate or percentage 
levied varying widely in different 
parts of the country, but rarely 
falling below twenty-five or rising 
above fifty per cent. of the crop 
produced. 

This payment in kind has gradu- 
ally given place and been commuted 
into money payments fixed with 
regard to the then existing prices 
of the various descriptions of grain, 
and, in Bengal in particular, large 
tracts of country were handed over 
to Zemindars (landholders) at the 
rates thus fixed, on the introduction 
of what is called the Permanent 
Settlement. Of late years also it 
has been the watchword of a cer- 
tain school of Indian civilians and 
administrators, numbering, we must 
say, some of the ablest and most 
conscientious amongst them, to 
‘reduce the rates of assessment,’ in 
order, as they urge, to induce a 
large extension of the cultivated 
area, the greater production of 
food grains and other crops, and 
of articles of commerce, such as 
cotton, which would render the 
imasses more prosperous and _ in- 
duce a demand for imports, the 
duty on which would, even putting 
the increased cultivation and con- 
sequent increase in land revenue on 
one side, more than recoup any loss 
the reduction of rates might involve. 
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The argument, on the other hand, 
of the Indian Leonomist and its sup- 
porters, in whose ranks we must 
number ourselves until convinced 
that they are wrong, is, that as 
the prices of all articles of pro- 
duce have enormously increased of 
late years, the profit to the culti- 
vator has increased in a similar 
ratio, and that in this profit the 
State should share by imposing in- 
creased rates of assessment equiva- 
lent to its recognised share were the 
rents still received in kind ; further, 
that no permanent settlement could 
be guaranteed by our progenitors 
to the disadvantage of the present 
generation, and that every step in 
the direction of reducing the assess- 
ment and fixing the rates for a term 
of years is unjust to the rest of the 
empire ; and, still more, that every 
sixpence spent on irrigation, roads, 
and railways in the permanently 
settled tracts of Bengal is an unjust 
alienation of the revenues, resulting 
in increased taxation of other de- 
scriptions on the remainder of the 
inhabitants; for not only can no 
increased rates be demanded in 
those zemindaries, although their 
value to the holders may be doubled 
and trebled by the construction of 
irrigation works and opening out 
of means of communication, but the 
vesses common in other parts of the 
country on account of roads, muni- 
cipalities, &c., are not levied in those 
favoured portions of the land. 

The remedies proposed are to 
cancel the permanent settlement 
altogether as unjust to the present 
generation ; or, in the event of this 
being considered an extreme mea- 
sure, to stop all expenditure on 
roads, railways, &c., in such portions 
of the empire, to put a stop to such 
settlements for the future, and to 
raise the rates of assessment gene- 
rally in proportion to the increased 


' Kani, a measure of cultivation = 57,600 square feet. 
_ * Irrigated land suitable for the cultivation of rice. 
18 generally classed as nanjey, and punjey, i.e. land fit for the 
crops respectively. 
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prices of the produce grown and 
facilities for its production and car- 
riage to a market which has been 
provided by the State. 

With regard to the undoubted 
rise in the prices of grain, and the 
subject of land revenue generally, 
Mr. Nelson, in the manual already 
quoted, says: ‘When this consoli- 
dated tax, Rs. 10 per kani,! was 
assessed in 1802, it was intended 
that Government should take 
43% per cent. of the value of the 
gross produce of attulcil-piishunam? 
lands, and Rs. 10 fairly represented 
that amount ; but now that rice has 
risen so greatly in value, a tax of 
432 per cent. of the value of the 
gross produce would amount to 
more than 45 rupees!’ And, further 
on: ‘Such being the case, it is 
doubtful whether it would not per- 
haps be better for Government to 
raise the assessment on nanjey* to 
a moderate extent than to have 
recourse to new taxes which cause 
so much alarm and discontent.’ 
We entirely agree with Mr. Nelson. 

The numerous extra taxes and 
dues levied now-a-days in India are 
most vexatious and annoying to the 
people, and the present writer has 
repeatedly received and seen peti- 
tions from cultivators themselves 
praying for the adoption of some 
such course as Mr. Nelson suggests. 
These new taxes and rates not only 
fill the people’s minds with distrust 
and fear as to what is coming next, 
but the amounts collected are 
miserably small compared with the 
trouble and expense of collection. 
The income tax itself, even at the 
present war rate, during a time of 
profound peace, is only estimated to 
produce some two millions ster- 
ling, and that is mainly derived from 
the European and particularly the 
official class, whose incomes are 
known, whilst it affords a means of 

? River channel irrigation. 
Land in the Madras Presidency 
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inquisitorial examination by native 
officials into the affairs of their 
native friends which is most dis- 
tasteful to the latter, and, we fear, 
too often obviated by a doucewr. In 
order to tax our own countrymen 
and reduce the pay of our officials, 
no tax could probably be better ; 
but it utterly fails to affect the rich 
native money-lender or shopkeeper, 
who turns over his money in small 
amounts and nets handsome profits 
without exhibiting any increase of 
wealth in his style of living or out- 
ward appearance, or even preserv- 
ing any record of his income in the 
shape of ledgers and folios. That 
the land, at least in the Southern 
Presidency, with which the present 
writer is best acquainted, is now 
under-assessed, and returns an enor- 
mous profit to its cultivators, is 
certain and capable of proof—daily 
evidence being given by the enor- 
mous premiums paid on its transfer. 
Ex. gr.: In the neighbourhood of 
Zinneneth, the chief town of the 
district of the same name, the most 
southern in India, rice land is now 
sold for 20ol. per acre, subject, of 
course, to the Government demand, 
or annual rent, that is, the value of 
one acre of such land is at 200!. pre- 
mium—and yet we find one of the 
ablest of Madras civilians recently 
proposing to reduce the assessment 
of the district by some 50,000/. per 
annum, on the chance of obtaining 
more revenue from other sources, 
such as imports, &c., as already 
mentioned. To ameliorate the con- 
dition of the people and render 
them prosperous and happy is cer- 
tainly a high and noble object, but 
there is an old saw which says ‘ be 
just before you are generous,’ to 
which we would call the attention 
of settlement officers who, in their 
desire to be generous to the people, 
seem sometimes to forget that they 
should also be just to the State 
which they serve. "Tis doubtless 
pleasant to obtain popularity by 
giving freely what is not one’s own, 

but may it not also be wrong? 
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Mr. Higgs and many others who 
have robbed their employers were 
most generous in their contributions 
to charitable institutions, and most 
popular in the neighbourhood where 
they resided ; and, although we are 
sure that our Indian civilians of the 
‘reduce assessment’ school gain 
nothing personally beyond the ac- 
clamations of the native cultivators 
benefited by the measures which 
they introduce, and would not 
directly or indirectly defraud the 
State of one halfpenny of its dues 
with malice prepense—although, we 
say, their character and that of the 
service to which they belong are 
above the faintest suspicion of self- 
interest, we think they would do well 
to reflect before giving away what 
is not their own but the property 
of the State—that is, the nation. 
That the results which they ex- 
pect or hope for in the shape of in- 
creased imports and cultivation will 
ever be attained in any great degree 
is, we fear, improbable. It is well 
known that the expenditure of a 
native does not increase in pro- 
portion to his means. His clothes 
remain the same, he lives in the 
same little house, and continues the 
even tenor of his way, burying his 
gold and jewels in a corner, and 
resting satisfied with the addition 
of a little more or better food for 
his daily meal, the purchase of an 
extra pair of oxen, or perhaps even 
affording himself the luxury of a 
red or green blanket, price eight to 
ten shillings. To expect any large 
increase in expenditure of and de- 
mand for imports from the mass 
of the people is, we are certain, 
Utopian in the extreme. Those at 
the Presidency towns will doubtless 
indulge in articles de luxe, such 
as horses, carriages, &c., but their 
number is so insignificant com- 
pared with the bulk of the popu- 
lation, which is purely agricultural, 
that they can exercise no percep- 
tible effect on our Customs receipts. 
Again, as to increase of cultivation, 
we think that the estimates are 
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likely to prove fallacious; they are 
too often founded on the idea that 
every acre of land in a district or 
province is capable of cultivation, 
which is not. the case ; and, further, 
that all such land as is arable would, 
could, and should be cultivated 
every year, which is equally wide of 
the truth; for not only is there not 
sufficient labour available for the 
purpose but a large percentage 
must be reserved for pasture, and 
the native is besides fully alive to 
the advantages of leaving land 
fallow or under grass for a period. 
In fact, in most places every scrap 
of land available is now cultivated 
as much as possible, and we do not 
think that any great increase is 
possible or advisable, as it could 
only be effected by clearing more 
forest land, and so affecting the 
climate and timber supply injuri- 
ously. It appears, therefore, that 
no large increase of revenue can 
be expected from either of these 
sources, and as the expenditure of 


the empire has doubtless largely 
increased, consequent on rise in 
prices generally, increased pay to 


troops, construction of suitable 
barracks and other public works 
necessitating loans and augmented 
annual payments on account of in- 
terest, it is absolutely necessary to 
find some means of largely increas- 
ing the receipts. An attempt has 
been made in Madras to effect this 
by local taxation for roads, educa- 
tional purposes, &c., but we agree 
with the opponents of the scheme 
(which will doubtless become law, 
being supported by the Governor 
and a majority of the local council) 
that it is unjust to burden that 
Presidency, which now contributes 
more than its share towards the 
Imperial exchequer at Calcutta, 
unless all other Presidencies and 
provinces are prepared to do like- 
wise. This proposed increase in 
local taxation is creating much dis- 
satisfaction and uneasiness through- 
out the Madras Presidency, and a 
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most respectable native lately told 
us that it was generally believed 
that a plough tax would next be 
levied, and every village and hamlet 
have to contribute towards educa- 
tion and police, in addition to other 
taxes for roads, wood, &c., all of 
which had sprung up in late years. 
This is as nothing compared with 
the idea which, we see it stated, 
is growing in the upper provinces 
of Bengal and the north-west, 
viz. that the increased income tax 
is imposed in order to pay for the 
expenses attendant on the recent 
visit of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and the hope that the Queen will 
send no more of her sons to the 
country! All this is, of course, 
what is called in India ‘ Bazaar 
Gup,’ or rumour confined to and 
believed in by the lower classes 
only. It is, however, none the less 
instructive as showing ‘how the 
wind blows,’ and the general cur- 
rent of native opinion, which, there 
isno doubt, may be summed up thus : 
‘What becomes of the money? and 
why bother us with this tax and 
that tax which we do not under- 
stand, whilst’ you might raise the 
land tax which we do understand ?’ 
Both questions which must sooner 
or later be clearly and satisfactorily 
answered. 

The scope of this paper does not 
allow of our dwelling longer on this 
wide topic; in fact, we fear we may 
have already trespassed on the 
patience of our readers, and must 
leave its further consideration for 
a future number: meanwhile we 
have no doubt that the subject of 
Indian Finance must attract con- 
tinued and increasing attention, re- 
sulting in thorough and efficient 
enquiry and reform, and weclose this 
paper with a record of our opinion 
that the cure is to be found in the 
following few words : 

Maintain your public works, and 
raise your land-assessment or rent 
proportionately with the increased 
profits to the producer. 
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MAHOMETANISM IN THE LEVANT. 


By W. 


G. PAGrave. 


Iil. 


\ JE now come to that class the 
members of which are some- 
times, but most erroneously, denomi- 
nated in European writings, French 
especially, the ‘Mahometan Clergy.’ 
How far they are in fact removed 
from anything to which Western 
and Christian nomenclature assigns 
the title of Clergy we shall soon see. 
This class comprehends ‘Mollas,’ 
*Kadees,’ ‘ Muftees,’ ‘Imams,’ ‘ Kha- 
teebs,’ ‘Sheykhs,’ and some other 
professions of minor importance. Of 
the names now given, the first, ‘ Mol- 
la,’ more correctly ‘ Mawla,’ literally 
* Master,’ is generic, and applies to 
all who have gone through a regu- 
lar course of legal study, and re- 
ceived a diploma. The attributions 
of a ‘ Kadee,’ analogous to rather 
than identical with those of a judge, 
are sufficiently known to all readers 
of Oriental tales; the ‘Muftee’ is a 
Q.C. or Sultan’s Counsel, to speak 
correctly for Turkey; ‘Imam’ is 
best rendered by Precentor ; * Kha- 
teeb’ by Preacher ; ‘Sheykh’ is a 
vaguer term of religious, but not of 
hierarchical, qualification. 

Among these six categories, to 
which some minor ones of subordi- 
nate office are attached, the first 
three represent the legislative, and 
the latter three the doctrinal 
element of Islam. And as the legis- 
iative element is immeasurably the 
more copious and complicated of 
the two, so also the professions 
which it has originated take a 
decided precedence over the others 
in the social scale. None of them 
can, however, be, with any propriety 
of speech, designated as priestly, 
whether that term imply hereditary 
caste, like the Levites of indepen- 
dent Palestine, and the more en- 
during Brahmins of the Indian 
peninsula; or sacerdotal consecra- 
tion, after the fashion of Roman and 


Protestant Christianity. Self-con- 
sistent in this particular, Islam, 
while it denies all gradational dis- 
tinctions in the Deity, all mediatory 
and intercessory interposition, all 
the Court of circumstance with 
which Catholic divines love to sur- 
round the divine Monarch, effaces 
also from the terrestrial service of the 
absolute One all classification and 
subordinate ranks among the wor- 
shippers themselves. ‘Kach one 
for himself, and God for all’ is an 
almost literal translation of what 
the Koran sums up, and a hundred 
traditions confirm. Still, social fact 
recognises in its way what dogmatic 
theory denies, and gradations and 
classifications exist; but without 
the mysterious sanction of anoint- 
ments, imposed hands, transmitted 
succession, ineffaceable characters, 
and whatever else is the dearest 
dream of ritualistic sentimentalism, 
and the despair of common sense 
even in our own day. In a word, 
the functions to be discharged by 
Mollas, Kadees, Imams, and thie 
rest, are in many respects intimately 
connected with, and even essential 
to the religion of the land ; but the 
religious quality remains inherent 
in the functions alone, uncommuni- 
cated to the persons of those who 
professionally perform them. The 
‘ Khateeb’ is not more sacred than 
his hearers, the ‘Imam’ than his 
congregation. We are speaking of 
‘Soonnee’ Mahometanism; in the 
‘Shee’ah’ and Persian theory the 
case is different. 

But if we would correctly under- 
stand the position of the Turkish 
and Arab ‘ Molla’ or Legist, let us 
take a flight of some two thousand 
years back into the domains of his- 
tory and the regions of Palestine, 
among the men designated as ‘ law- 
yers ’ in our own version of the New 
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Testament ; men the expounders, 
and, in part, administrators of a 
legal code based on the precepts 
and prohibitions of a Sacred Book, 
and stamped in every detail of its 
decisions with divine authority. 
The lawyer is thus at the same time 
in no small measure theologian, and 
partakes of the well-known qualities, 
good or bad, of either profession. 
Narrowness of mind, bigotry of soul, 
unckaritable obstinacy blended with 
casuistic suppleness, the unfavour- 
able features of the ‘minister,’ 
aggravated by the sharpness of 
temper and disputatious acrimony 
which form the ‘ worser half’ of the 
legist character—all these may be 
expected here. side by side with the 
cultivated and widened intellect, 
the tolerant earnestness, the up- 
rightness in judgment, and the 
sincere piety of thought and practice 
which are never wanting among the 
ranks of the ‘learned professions.” 
Some individuals will partake more 
of the amiable, others of the un- 
amiable temperament ; some will in 
strange antithesis blend both in one ; 
but most will exhibit two or three of 
these characteristics in a sufficiently 
marked manner; none will be wholly 
without them. Thus though the 
essential constituents of a caste are 
wanting, something of acaste-feeling 
exists —the inevitable result of 
similar studies and similar pursuits, 
both restricted within the narrow 
circle of dogma and custom. Nor 
is outward caste-likeness wanting. 
A studied gravity of demeanour, a 
countenance of pharisaical severity, 
an avoidance of rich ornament and 
gay dress, a scrious tone, and a sen- 
tentious elocution, are no less proper 
to the ‘legist’ than the contraries 
of all these are to the ‘ Deli-Kan,’ or 
young buck of Turkey. Unlike, 
however, the barrister’s gown or the 
bishop’s apron, the pattern decorum 
of the Jesuit, and the no less pattern 
slovenliness of the Capuchin, the 
outward ‘notes’ of the Mahometan 
‘Molla’ are not uniform and obli- 
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gatory. They are in fact the result 
of ‘ association of ideas’ merely, not 
of official regulation. If he affects 
flowing robes and extensive turbans, 
it is because such habiliments seem 
becoming and natural to a learned, 
or at any rate a sedentary man ; but 
neither robe nor turban declare 
themselves by any invariable spe- 
ciality of cut or colour : and in these 
respects our ‘Molla’ verifies the 
Kuropean application given to the 
cognate sobriquet of ‘ Mufti.” The 
motivesand practice that determine 
his style of dress are in fact precisely 
analogous to those which clothe the 
majority of our own M.D.’s and 
LL.D.’s in sober attire, or conversely 
decorate the sporting world with 
spotted neckcloths and dog’s-head 
breastpins. So again a ‘ Molla’ 
is less often to be seen on horse- 
back than one of equal wealth and 
standing but of different profession ; 
still nothing forbids the legist to 
mount his ‘capering beast’ too, if 
he has a seat, anda mind. Nor is 
a fowling-piece ordinary in his hand; 
and yet we could instance a grave 
Mahometan judge, not far from 
Fatimahpolis, whose performances 
among partridges and pheasants 
might almost provoke the jealousy 
of H.R.H. our own heir-apparent. 
And,to come to more serious matters, 
open infraction of Islamitic morality 
or gross misconduct of any kind is 
rare among the ‘ Mollas.’ But the 
love of gain, so says popular rumour, 
and says true, deeply infects the 
entire class; few, very few, of its 
members are inaccessible to a bribe 
in one form or another. 

These remarks are general; but 
in addition the ‘ Kadees,’ or judges, 
have some distinguishing peculiari- 
ties of their own, by no means 
favourable ones. 

When our own Bench was to be 
purified from the shameful contami- 
nation communicated to it by the 
latter Stuarts, the first, and with all 
deference to the opinion of the 
great historian who assigns to this 
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measure but an inferior importance, 
the chiefest measure taken was to 
render the judicial office a life 
appointment. Nor is the reason 
far to seek. A judge who depends 
hour by hour for the maintenance 
of his post on the Executive is much 
more likely to be its servant than 
the minister of justice and law. 
Such is precisely the case with 
the Turkish or Arab Kadee. But if 
the circumstances of his position 
tend of necessity to render him 
servilely pliant with the great and 
powerful, they are not less calcu- 
lated to make him venal and unjust 
towards other classes. The absence 
of all effective control in a country 
where not only orderly and official 
superintendence, but even the re- 
straint of public opinion, so power- 
ful in Europe by the means of news- 
papers and intercommunication, is 
wanting, facilitates any amount of 
corruption; and if opportunity 
makes thieves, few Mahometan 


Kadees are like long to remain 


honest men. In fact, the wonder is 
not that the Islamitic Bench is not 
better, but that it is no worse. A 
judge dependent on favour and in- 
dependent of reputation is much 
more likely, as human nature goes, 
to prove a Kirke than a ‘ Daniel.’ 
With the ‘Muftees’ or Counsel, 
matters are much the same. Their 
duty is to draw up and enounce de- 
cisions for the guidance of the 
judges, and of the numerous tribu- 
nals which the recent ‘ Tashkeelat,’ 
or Regulations, of 1867 especially, 
have multiplied on the face of the 
Ottoman earth. But they also hold 
their posts and their salaries at the 
caprice of the exccutive officials, 
their real masters, and are no more 
under control, public or special, 
than the judges themselves. How- 
ever, a man whose fortune is yet to 
make is in general more jealous of 
his own good name than one whose 
fortune is already made; and the 
Muftee being still a candidate for 
future advancement, is in most in- 
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stances less corrupt, though not less 
subservient, than his judicial seniors. 

To go into all the details of Ma- 
hometan law, and anatomise its 
courts and procedures, is not here 
our scope. We only sketch the 
men, touching on systems and in- 
stitutions merely so far as is neces- 
sary to the right understanding of 
the characters of those who work 
them. Nor do we wish ovr readers 
to conclude that every Kadee is 
corrupt, every Muftee servile ; such 
a conclusion would, fortunately, be 
far from the truth. We only state 
the too ordinary results of a vicious 
organisation. 

One cause which probably con- 
tributes much to save these classes 
from sinking altogether into the 
utter abasement of time-serving 
venality, is to be found in the severe 
studies exacted from those who 
desire to enter its ranks. What- 
ever be the faults of a ‘ Molla,’ ignor- 
ance of his duty is not likely to be 
one. The ‘ Softah,’ more correctly, 
but less euphoniously pronounced 
‘Soohhtah,’ or student, generally a 
child of the middle or lower orders, 
has at an age varying between 
eleven and fifteen donned the 
narrow white turban, usual though 
not universal among the under- 
graduates of Mahometan law, and 
exchanged the ‘ Mekteb’ or school 
of his early years for the ‘ Medreseh,.’ 
or college of more serious studies. 
A course, of which fifteen years 
form the narrowest, sixteen or 
even eighteen the not uncommon 
limit, now opens before him ; agree- 
ably diversified by five _stiffish 
fences, or probationary trials at 
proper intervals, and a_ six-foot 
wall, in the shape of a general ex- 
amination, at the end. The ground 
too to be gone over, always heavy, is 
of perplexing variety. First comes 
the minute, the Jewishly-scrupulous 
study of the Koran; a study ren- 
dered additionally difficult for non- 
Arab learners by the foreign lan- 
guage in which it is composed, and 
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for Arabs themselves by its nume- 
rous archaisms, and a dialect now 
next-to-obsolete beyond the limits 
of Nejed and Hejaz. Then follow 
the commentators, an appalling 
array in number and in bulk; not 
always illustrative, often obscura- 
tive, and in all cases a severe tax 
on the memory ;—let him try who 
will. Concurrent with the com- 
mentators comes tradition; a vast 
and shapeless mass of sayings and 
doings more or less correctly as- 
cribed to the Prophet, his asso- 
ciate contemporaries, and immediate 
successors; needs hardly say that 
much of this congeries is apocryphal, 
an equal quantity futile, and not a 
little self-contradictory. But the 
‘piece de résistance’ in this intellec- 
tual banquet is the ‘Soonneh,’ the 
Blackstone of Islam; a collection 
of opinions and decisions emanating 
from the four great expounders of 
Mahometan law, Aboo Haneefah, 
Malik, Esh-Shafey’ee, and Ebn- 
Hanbal, besides the scattered rays 
of other legal luminaries, brilliant 
doubtless as the stars in the firma- 
ment ; as mazy also. Last in order 
of time, but not of importance to 
the hapless student, comes the 
‘Kanoon,’ or Civil Law of the 
Empire, the Digest of Sultan 
Suleyman I., the Ottoman Justi- 
nian; frequently revised, corrected, 
superseded here, augmented there, 
by later Sultans, and their Mi- 
nisters. To these a Frenchified 
appendix of Tanzeemats, Tashkee- 
lats, Property-Codes, Penal-Codes, 
and what other reproductions of 
the ‘Code Napoléon’ the last three 
Sultans have poured like new wine 
into the very old and bursting 
bottle of the empire, must now be 
added. Join to all this a run- 
ning educational accompaniment 
of ‘Nahoo,’ mentioned before, of 
‘Muntik,’ or Logic, of ‘ By’an,’ or 
Rhetoric ; join the complete study 
of the Arabic language with a fair 
proficiency in Persian; and the 
ordinary ‘curriculum’ of the aver- 
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age law-pupil or Softah lies before 
you. ‘fat thoree wbahot sang ;’ 
‘a short night for travel, and plenty 
of baggage to pack,’ says the Hindoo 
proverb. 

Pale and thin, the young student 
is easily recognised, even indepen- 
dently of his white turban; he has 
mostly a hard time of it at his 
college, where idle men and ‘ fast’ 
men are unknown, no less than 
the Oxbridge solaces of ‘wines,’ 
‘pinks,’ and proof prints of drown- 
ing martyrs. Here all is sad and 
sober earnest. Lodged in an un- 
furnished cell, with a worn shred 
of carpet, for seat, table, and bed, 
between himself and the dank stones 
or rotten planks of the floor ; bread 
and onions almost his only food, 
and not too much of that either; far 
away from his parents and relatives, 
from the play-fellows of his child- 
hood, from the native town or vil- 
lage to which he clung with the 
strong local affection of the Eastern, 
stronger than Irishman ever felt for 
Ballyshannon, or Swiss for the pas- 
tures of Uri; the future master in 
Islam has a weary time of it as well 
as a long one. Many succumb 
altogether to the hardships, physical 
and mental, of the ‘ Medreseh,’ and 
‘meurent 4 la peine,’ as the expres- 
sive French phrase gives it; others 
drag on, laying up for themselves 
in store much learning, a sickly 
manhood, and a premature old age ; 
often to keep too for life-companion 
the poverty that attended them in 
their student boyhood; a few come 
out of the ordeal triumphantly, and 
issuing forth crowned with the 
laurels of well-passed examinations, 
diploma in hand, and health and 
strength yet in limb and frame, 
ascend the gradations of preferment, 
and win the higher prizes. But 
‘the many fail, the one succeeds,’ 
holds no less true at the Medreseh 
than at the Palace of the Sleeping 
Beauty or the London Inns of Court. 

No traveller through the inlands 
of the Levant but must have met 
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on his way more than one band of 
these thinly-clad, pale-faced youths, 
wending slowly on their long foot 
journey to some distant but re- 
nowned centre of learning, half 
pilgrims, half beggars, and more 

than half starved and wearied out. 

‘There is no god but God,’ ‘I bear 
witness that there is no god but 
God,’ lay gasping one whom we 
ourselves once, on a hot summer 
day among the dusty hills of 
Southern Anatolia, found by the 
road-side dying of sheer exhaustion, 
amid half-a-dozen companions, tra- 
velling students like himself, unable 
to afford him any help but the sup- 
port of their own lean arms and the 
repeated assurance of Paradise. 
One of our attendants hastened to 
fill a leathern cup from a neighbour- 
ing fountain, and put it to the mouth 
of the lad, if that might revive him. 

‘There is no god but ‘God,’ repeated 
he, as the water he vainly tried to 
swallow trickled back from his lips; 
a few instants later he was dead. 


We rode on to give the news at the 
nearest village, and in its cemetery 
he now rests. 

It should also be noted in favour 


of the ‘Molla’ class, that however 
questionable their career and dete- 

riorating its effects in after life, 
their first rise is, with rare excep- 
tions, the result of honest merit and 
sheer hard work. A poor student, 
the son most often of some nameless 
peasant or shopkeeper, seldom in- 
herits patronage, nor can he afford 
to purchase it. Hence, unlike the 
typical ‘ Stamboollee,’ the first ‘ply’ 
given to his character is an upright 
one ; nor is it always effaced by all 
the later oblique foldings of a career 
which offers every incentive to ini- 
quity and corruption. Besides, the 
prolonged study of religion and law, 
when it does not—and this is some- 
times the case—narrow the mind 
and harden the character, has, by a 
strange but fortunate revulsion, 
precisely the opposite effect; the 
brightest no less than the blackest 
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names have in all lands and times 
been written on the muster rolls of 
divinity and law. Arab and Turkish 
treatises too, however dry and ab- 
stract their subject, are always 
thickly sprinkled with the inevi- 
table Eastern anecdote; and the 
personal examples of justice, inte- 
grity, and forbearance with which 
Oriental law-books are jotted, re- 
main fixed in the memory of the 
student, and not unfrequently in- 
fluence him for life. 

From this school have come forth 
time by time intrepid Muftees, who 
with the sword over their necks 
have refused to call evil good and 
good evil, to put darkness for light 
and light for darkness, to sanction 
injustice and to legalise oppression. 
Upright Kadees have again and 
again given sentence for the weak 
against the strong, the poor against 
the rich, the ruled against the r raler; 
Mollas of clear head and bold heart 
have appeared in the presence of 
tyrannical pashas and degenerate 
sultans, and have rebuked them to 
their face, to the peril and some- 
times to the loss of their own lives. 
Scattered in a thin but never- 
failing series, these beacon-lights 
gleam on the path of duty ‘and 
honour, from the era of "Omar the 
Discerner, the severe but righteous 
Caliph, down to our own; nor are 
examples wanting in the Mahomctan 
Levant at this day. Salt of their 
class, they preserve it from total 
corruption, and serve to show what 


judges, what counsel, what legists 


Islam might produce under a better 
order of things, not one that would 
corrupt an Escalus, let alone an 
Angelo. 

The second category, that in- 
cluding ‘ Imams,’ ‘ Khateebs,’ and 
‘ Sheykhs,’ with their subordinates, 
approaches more nearly in the nature 
of its occupations, though differing 
yet more widely in the manner of 
their performance, to the Western 
ecclesiastical idea. An ‘Imam,’ as 
before said, is a kind of precentor 
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or parish clerk ; his duty is to stand 
in front of the congregation, facing 
the ‘Kibleh,’ or Mecca-pointing 
niche, at the appointed hours of 
devotion, that is, ordinarily, as 
everyone knows, five times a day, 
when he recites aloud the public 
prayers, marks time for the various 
devotional postures, and, in a word, 
acts as fugleman to the worshippers 
ranged behind him, from whom, 
however, he is distinguished by no 
special dress, caste, or ‘character.’ 
Primus inter pares; but nothing more. 
The ‘ Khateeb,’ or preacher, usually 
reads out of an old well-thumbed 
manuscript sermon-book, or, though 
much more rarely, delivers extem- 
pore the Friday discourse, a short 
performance, seldom exceeding ten 
minutes in duration; on the same 
day he recites the ‘ Khotbeh,’ an 
official prayer, wherein the name of 
the reigning sovereign has obliga- 
tory mention. ‘The Khotbeh was 
read in the name of so-and-so,’ is 
an ordinary phrase in Eastern 


chronicles, equivalent to ‘ So-and- 


so was acknowledged ruler.’ On 
other and extraordinary occasions 
the ‘Khateeb’ may also ascend the 
pulpit ; the fact is usually indicative 
of acrisis. ‘Thus, during the riots 
and massacres of Central Syria, in 
1860, the already excited popula- 
tions of Homs and Hamah were re- 
strained by the humane and judi- 
cious exertions of their Khateebs 
from following the disgraceful ex- 
ample set by the Damascene rabble. 
Of the Friday sermons a fair spe- 
cimen may be found in Lane’s 
inimitable Egyptians. Like the 
Imam, the ‘ Khateeb’ is a function- 
ary at will, without any professional 
costume, either when on duty or at 
other times. 

‘Sheykh’ is a denomination of 
twofold import. Sometimes it co- 
incides in part with that of ‘ Imam,’ 
adding, however, an idea of general 
superintendence over the mosque 
and whatever regards it, besides 
suggesting a special degree of learn- 
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ing and personal virtue in its bearer, 
and thus entitling him to high re- 
putation and influence more than 
common. Yet even here the rank 
is neither inherent nor permanent, 
nor attended with any invariable 
ceclour of robe or width of turban. 
Sometimes the word implies con- 
nection with one or other of the 
Dervish brotherhoods or assemblies, 
which the ‘Sheykh’ leads, and 
where he not unfrequently arrogates 
to himself supernatural and mystic 
powers, acknowledged by his clique, 
doubted or derided elsewhere, dis- 
avowed by genuine Islam. 

The functions and position of 
inferior ‘church-mice,’ of the 
*‘Mu’eddin’ or Prayer-proclaimer, 
the ‘Bowwab’ or door-keeper, ‘ Na- 
keeb’ or Inspector, and so forth, 
explain themselves. 

These men, one and all (except- 
ing only the latter and anomalous 
‘Sheykh’ subdivision, of whom we 
need say nothing more at present, 
having sufficiently discussed Der- 
vish facts and pretensions on a pre- 
vious occasion), as they are chosen 
from among the ranks of the people, 
town or country, so they remain in 
those ranks; and hence their ap- 
parent weakness and their real 
strength. Once outside the mosque, 
the ‘Imam,’ the ‘ Khateeb,’ and 
whoever else may have officiated 
during the prayers, is a house- 
mason, a greengrocer, a pipe-maker, 
or anything else as before: a some- 
what more than ordinary cleanli- 
ness of person and linen, with a 
slight tendency to long dresses, can 
alone mark him out to the prac- 
tised eye; the practised ear, too, 
may detect in his conversation the 
results of private study, and of 
familiarity with the phrases of the 
Koran. But no regular course of 
education is required from him; a 
good general reputation, freedom 
from debt and scandal, and the 
elective voice of the ‘ Harah,’ town- 
quarter, or of the village, constitute 
his sole and sufficient diploma. Any 
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further acquirements, often not in- 
considerable, are his own individual 
affair. And accordingly, while low 
in social and official rank, he is 
high in popular influence and con- 
ventional position. In fact, the in- 
fluence exercised by these men is 
apt to be underestimated by those 
who, from the very absence of out- 
ward and distinctive signs, are un- 
acquainted with their numbers, and 
whose ear fails to distinguish in 
the familiar tones of daily life the 
respect with which they are looked 
up to by the multitude. But that 
respect is not less real; and on the 
occurrence of any public event, 
from the gathering outside the vil- 
lage for the prayers ‘in time of 
drought’ to the trooping together 
of an insurrection, some one of this 
class is sure to come forward 

once as the natural leader of the 
people. That these men are zealous, 
often bigoted, Mahometans, needs 
scarcely be said. And their voice 
is all the more listened to because 


comparatively unpaid for by sti- 
pends or emoluments; things which 
exist, indeed, but in proportions so 
microscopical that they can at most 


be considered an adjunct, not a 
motive. Their zeal has thus the 
full credit of purity, and is founded, 
so at least their followers believe, 
in knowledge and practice. Were 
they a caste apart, with means and 
interests of their own, they would 
be much less influential, among the 
men at least. 

The decided preference given by 
Islam to marriage over celibacy, or 
rather its unequivocal reprobation 
of the latter, leaves no one un- 
married in the learned classes, 
‘Molla,’ ‘Imam,’ or other. The 
women are, however, in general of 
little consequence, hardly more than 
housekeepers, though instances 
have occurred where the wife of a 
‘Muftee’ or a ‘ Khateeb’ has ri- 
valled her husband in acquirements 
and, pretty certainly, excelled him 
in what is called ‘ fanaticism.’ 
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In conclusion, we cannot refrain 
from remarking that the Islamitic 
identification of religion and law is 
an essential defect in the system, 
and a serious hindrance to the 
development of good government 
and social progress in these coun- 
tries. True, no creed was ever less 
multiple in its articles, less exact- 
ing in its practice, and less super- 
stitious in its adjuncts, than the 
Mahometan. Still it is a creed, and 
as such tends in common with all 
religious systems yet devised to 
narrow the mind, cramp the facul- 
ties, and, above all, to run precisely 
counter to the adaptability essential 
in a law code made for men and 
their ever-changing circumstances. 
On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that this blending of the two 
faculties into one gives to each 
additional strength, and so far con- 
firms the edifice which it narrows. 


We have thus passed in rapid but 
comprehensive review before us the 
five principal categories which form 
the bulk of the Levant-Mahometan 
world; but some classes, not nu- 
merous indeed, yet not wholly 
unimportant, and included within 
the national though not within 
established social limits, remain for 
consideration. 

Among these are the pastoral 
tribes, occupying a geographical 
space nearly half the surface of 
Asiatic Turkey, but in numerical 
strength scarce one-twelfth of the 
agricultural inhabitants. They be- 
long to three stocks, Kurde, Tur- 
koman, and Arab. All three are 
Mahometan ; but the quality of their 
Mahometanism is various as their 
descent. 

And first, the Kurdes ; wild men, 
of whom it may be said, with even 
more truth than of the descendants 
of Ishmael, that ‘their hand is 
against every man’s, and every man’s 
hand against them. They are brave 
to a proverb; ‘a cowardly Kurde, 
anda stingy Bedouin’—meaning two 
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things alikeimpossible to find—runs 
the Eastern saying. They are in 
general excellent horsemen also ; 
good shots—the more so consider- 
ing the condition of their fire-arms, 
which have rarely progressed be- 
yond the ‘stone age’ of flint; 
brawny fellows, often handsome, 
fond of dash and display, of gay 
dresses and embossed accoutre- 
ments, knowing in horses, sheep, 
and cattle, especially their neigh- 
bours’, and good for nothing else. 
Fickle as water, treacherous beyond 
all belief, cruel, liars, and withal 
more obstinate than mules on any 
point but right and truth, they are 
the dregs of a vigorous nation, the 
nation of Noor-ed-Deen, of Salah- 
ed-Deen, of the Eyoobite Sultans, of 
great doings and iron rule, but a 
nation whose brief day of turbulent 
and blood-stained glory was soon 
over, whose flame flickered up for 
once fiercely, and left for after ages 
a worthless cinder, light though 


hard, glittering but sterile. 
Split up into countless clans, that 
can now no more coalesce into a 


nation than, to resume our former 
metaphor, slags can unite into ore, 
they pass what time they are not 
actually employed in the care of 
their herds and horses, or, more 
rarely, in the cultivation of what 
grain may suffice their own imme- 
diate wants, in skirmishing with 
each other, and in freebooting raids 
on those around them. Of art, even 
in its simplest expressions, they 
have no skill, of knowledge no 
tincture. 

These men, however, are they 
who, more than any others, hold 
the key of the East Turkish fron- 
tier ; and the doorkeeper, whatever 
he may be in himself, is always an 
important personage from his very 
position. That key the Kurdes, 
though like the Ottoman race 
Soonnee Mahometans, are always 
ready to hand over, for a considera- 
tion, to the Sheea’ee Persian, or 
the Russian Giaour. This readiness 
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of theirs they have showed in fact 
over and over again; nor ever more 
clearly than in the war of 1854-56, 
when they enjoyed the double 
satisfaction of alternately betraying 
either cause. Not that their own 
Mahometanism, though little ex- 
emplified in prayer or fast, is 
doubtful; but because the short- 
sightedness which they share with 
the generality of savages prevents 
them from appreciating the drift 
and consequences of “their own 
deeds. In fact they never thoroughly 
attained, and now are farther than 
ever from, that national self-con- 
sciousness, ‘that acknowledgment 
of obligations wider than mere 
family and clan, which is the foun- 
dation, if not the principal con- 
stituent, of any religion worthy of 
the name. He whose mental and 
moral sphere extends no farther 
than the relations of his own indi- 
viduality, will naturally shape to 
himself an individual god or Fetish; 
the god of the mere clansman will 
be himself a strong clan-chief, the 
tutelary divinity of a tribe, not 
more, The common unity of man- 
kind must be recognised before a god 
of all mankind can be worshipped ; 
and the Universe as such, the har- 
monious Kosmos, must be, however 
dimly, apprehended before the idea 
of a Ruler of the Universe can be 
imaged in the mind. ‘Thus the 
Kurde, while adopting the nomen- 
clature of Mahometanism, fails to 
grasp the meaning: his ‘Allah’ is 
degraded from a universal to a par- 
ticular god ; his ‘Islam’ implies no 
brotherhood beyond that of his own 
clan, no ties beyond those limits : 
the title of ‘ Muslim,’ one of more 
than Masonic sympathy among 
Turks and Arabs, awakes in the 
Kurde little interest and commands 
no fidelity. 

Very unlike the Kurdish clans, 
the Turkoman pastoral tribes ex- 
hibit a decided tendency towards 
settlement and ulterior organisation. 
A comparatively slow, thick-headed 
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race, they have in themselves first 
principles of industry, steadiness, 
and order unknown to their Cardu- 
chian neighbours. Hence, a colony 
of Turkoman shepherds: easily 
glides upwards by progressive ame- 

lioration into a collection of villages 
and villagers, and becomes in due 
time an additional element of 
strength, stability, and productive- 
ness to the country. 

Ignorant and rough these pastoral 
tribes naturally are, such conditions 
being inseparable from their mode 
of life. But they possess the capa- 
bility of progressive civilisation ; 
and herein lies the essential differ- 
ence between them and what expe- 
rience has thus far taught us of the 
Kurdes. Another of their charac- 
teristics is superstition, and to the 
large admixture of Turkoman blood 
in the peasantry throughout Asia 
Minor, and some parts of Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria, may be in a mea- 
sure attributed the favour extended 
to dervish practices and preter- 
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santry. In fine, the tendencies of 
the Turkoman hordes are, with due 
allowance for the modifications of 
temperament produced by a different 
occupation, nearly identical with 
those of the agricultural classes, 
and to them and what has been 
already said of them we accord- 
ingly refer. The prognostic is 
indeed a gloomy one for the empire, 
but has slight bearing on Islam 
itself. 

What the Kurdes are to the 
East and the Turkomans to the 
north and centre of the Mahometan 
Levant, the Bedouins or pastoral 
Arabs are to the west and south. 
Few classes of men have been more 
frequently and more fully described 
in prose and verse, in narrative and 
fiction, nor need we in our present 
survey mount a camel, or eat one 
under a tent. But it is of import- 
ance to the right understanding of 
‘Bedouins’ in the point of view 
from which we must here consider 
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them, to mark the ‘ line of cleavage’ 
running through their mass, and 
dividing it into two strata of very 
unequal value. 

Many of the genuine or thorough- 
going Bedouins (‘’Arab-Bedoo’ 
in their own phrase) are scarcely, 
if at all, Mahometans. Sun-wor- 
ship, tree-worship—though without 
the accompanying serpent, these 
two symbols forming here at least 
by their disjunction an exception 
to a well-known theory of late 
years—grave-worship, any or no 
worship, are to be met among them. 
Yet a Bedouin, however vague or 
low his religious ideal, is rarely a 
savage in the common acceptation 
of the word. He has imagination, 
eloquence, vivacity, good taste, a 
great respect for human life (though 
coupled, unfortunately, with an even 
greater want of respect for human 
property), and, above all, he has a 
latent capability of becoming, under 
favourable circumstances, a social 
and even a civilised member of 
society, a fact of which many of the 
best families in Syria and ‘Irak, 
whose ancestry can be undoubtedly 
traced hack to ‘ Bedoo,’ are sufficient 
proof. Qualities like these mark 
him out fora scion of the ‘ nobler 
races,’ however a lawless and vaga- 
bond life may have degraded him 
in actual semblance. ‘ God's like- 
ness,’ but only a ground plan. In 
the same manner ‘’Arab-Bedoo,’ 
after having lost the practice of 
universals, often retain somewhat 
of the theory, and while living in 
the narrowest individuality, like 
Shanfara or Ta’abbet-Shurra, are 
yet capable of apprehending a gene- 
ral idea, and of expressing it. Ac- 
cordingly, what Islam they chanee 
to possess, when they possess it, is 
elevated and simple in type, and 
can even be evoked as ‘a cause’ 
when circumstances require it. 

But the half-and-half nomad, the 
‘’Arab-Deereh,’ or ‘Arab of the 
cultivated lands,’ better, though 
less literally, rendered ‘frontier- 
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Bedouin,’ is avery different creature. 
His summer encampment, never far 
removed from the habitations of the 
peasantry, has about it an air of 
comparative fixity and dirty com- 
fort, that in some measure assimi- 
lates it toa village; while his winter 
quarters are often in the villages 
themselves, or even in the towns. 
He is in fine a Bedouin in the tran- 
sition stage, on the road to become 
a civilised being, though not yet 
one. Seven or eight months of the 
year he tends his horses and asses, 
his sheep and camels, on the undu- 
lating grass-covered plains of the 
inland; with intervals of weeks, 
sometimes, especially during win- 
ter months, passed in the hamlets 
of the frontier lines ; an unwelcome, 
troublesome, imperious guest, but 
easily put down by a steady front 
and a rough tongue. He has lived 
long enough with the ‘Ahl-ul- 
Meder,’ or ‘inhabitants of bricks,’ 
as he denominates peasant-folk and 
town-folk, to feel his own inferiority 


to them, and has learnt to regard 
with envy a lot in which his own 
laziness and desultory habits, the 
result of a half-savage life, do not 


yet allow him to participate. ‘A 
peasant sleeps in his bed, with jars 
of butter and molasses over his 
pillow,’ we have heard the ‘ ’Arab- 
Deereh’ say with an accent of 
bitter envy, while contrasting his 
own hot, dusty summer tents, and 
unfurnished winter hovels, with the 
comparative luxury of the neigh- 
bouring husbandman. But while 
contrast generates envy, envy at 
times results in imitation. Tents 
assume the more permanent cha- 
racter of hovels; and hovels by 
degrees refine themselves into the 
decency of cottages. Next the land 
around shows signs of tillage, first 
patch-wise and after a desultory 
fashion ; then lasting and regular ; 
till by a complete conversion the 
Bedouin is metamorphosed into a 
villager. The reverse process, or 
that by which villagers degenerate 
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into Bedouins, though much rarer, 
is not unknown. 

These ‘’Arab-Deereh’ are not 
only Mahometans, but, generally 
speaking, bigoted ones. The ‘little 
learning’ said to be dangerous, not 
because it is a little, but because 
it is not much, gives them a 
knowledge of Islam sufficient to 
render them devoted partisans, 
but not enough for larger views 
and philosophical toleration. Be- 
sides, even while acquiring more 
or less the stability and other social 
conditions of the peasantry, these 
Arabs long retain, indeed never 
wholly lose, something of their old 
vivacity and Bedouin fire. Hobbes 
may have been wrong or right when 
he assigned a state of war as the 
natural condition of primitive man; 
but that state is undeniably normal 
to the Bedouin genus, from Aden 
to Diar-Bekir. Accordingly a war- 
like creed, and such Islam pre-emi- 
nently is, chimes in with their first 
instincts; and they accept it not 
passively only, so to speak, but 
actively. For all other purposes 
the instability of the Desert cleaves 
to them through generations ; and 
they are much more readily to be 
found on the side of turbulence than 
on that of order and submission. 
But whatever be the banner of the 
moment, they are always Mahome- 
tans to the backbone; not a whit 
the less so because their daily ac- 
count of prayers is often sadly in 
arrears; their ‘ Ramadan’ of un- 
certain observance; their women 
not over-scrupulously veiled; and 
their children occasionally uncir- 
cumcised. 

The description now given holds 
good for the entire category of 
**Arab-Deereh ;’ that is—putting 
aside exaggeration, which in some 
narratives, Lamartine’s for example, 
magnifies them into hosts worthy 
of a Xerxes—for about one hundred 
and sixty thousand male inhabitants 
of Syria and Mesopotamia. And 
in most of the qualities here assigned 
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they differ widely, it is readily seen, 
from the ‘’Arab-Bedoo,’ or real, 
absolute Bedouins of the same ter- 
ritory; whose number, variously 
estimated, seems to attain some- 
what less than the double of the 
former. It may be well to notice, 
because furnishing the key to many 
seeming anomalies in tale and story, 
that the experiences of most Eastern 
travellers, stated by them to have 
occurred amongst and to be illus- 
trative of Bedouin life, are really 
referable much more often to the 
*’Arab-Deereh ’ than to the ‘ ’Arab- 
Bedoo;’ both being easily con- 
founded by the stranger, and occa- 
sionally in loose parlance by the 
resident, under the generic denomi- 
nation of ‘ Bedouin.’ The two classes 
bear to each other, in fact, a dog 
and jackal affinity; but between 
the former and domesticated ani- 


mal, which may stand for type of 


the ‘Deereh,’ and the latter wild 
beast, 
the unreclaimed ‘ Bedoo,’ there is a 
wide divergence. Should ourreaders 
desire a criterion: whenever men- 
tion is made in narrative of fire- 
arms, other than an occasional and 
particularly inefficient matchlock ; 
wherever horses appear as the or- 
dinary mount, and wherever Ma- 
hometanism is prominent in phrase 
or deed, the characters designated 
as ‘ Bedouins’ were in reality, if so 
they existed otherwhere than in the 
writer’s fancy, not ‘ Bedoo,’ but 
‘Deereh.’ Such were, to judge by 
the accounts given us, most of the 
‘Bedouins’ who fought under the 
standard of ’Abd-el- Kadir; such 
certainly were the ‘ Moghrebins’ 
who followed him to Syria; such 
were also those who rallied for a 
moment of shouting and gun-firing 
round Lady Hester Stanhope. Ac- 
cordingly, while the ‘’Arab-Bedoo’ 
are of. little imperial consequence, 
and any leader, or rather any pay- 
master, even a non-Islamitic one, 
might easily command their alle- 
giance of an hour, the ‘’Arab- 
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Deereh’ must be counted as a real 
item in the calculations of any 
government, Mahometan or other- 
wise, that occupies or would occupy 
Syria. 

Our land survey nears its end, 
and we turn seawards. Here our 
way comes on a class of more real 
importance than the widely-spread 
pastoral, yet one for centuries neg- 
lected, undeveloped, despised. We 
mean the coast or long-shore popu- 
lation. The merest glance at the 
map is enough to show that their 
numbers cannot but be consider- 
able. The extent of water-line 
from the Turko-Russian frontier at 
Nicolaieff on the Black Sea to El- 

*Areesh - the Egyptian boundary 
would, if unravelled, considerably 
exceed a thousand ‘miles , and the 
same glance that scans its length 
reveals its populousness in the mul- 
titude of villages that fringe it with 
their names. Nature, which has 
dealt out to this segment of the 
Asiatic coast in sadly parsimonious 
measure, harbours suited to the 
requirements of modern seaman- 
ship, to vessels of deep draught and 
iron-clads, has made atonement in 
some degree by a profuse liberality 
in little creeks and bays, excellently 
suited to shelter a fisherman’s boat 
or a long-shore cruiser. Besides, 
the sea, whether by that name we 
denote the brackish waters of the 
Euxine or the intensely saline 
waves of the Mediterranean, swarms 
with fish, an additional incentive 
to human multiplication along its 
brink. 

As for the larger maritime towns, 
Fatimahpolis, Smyrna, Beyrout, 
and so forth, they have long since 
been, and are now more than 
ever, the resort by predilection of 
the Christian ‘natives,’ Greek and 
Armenian, especially the former. 
The determining causes, many in 
number, of this confluence have 
some of them been explained else- 
where, while others lie beyond our 
present scope. The fact is notorious. 
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But the same fact by no means 
holds good of the coast villages, 
where the population is, by a large 
majority, Mahometan. 

That there is no better prepara- 
tory school for the mercantile marine 
than a fishing-boat, and no apter 
education for the imperial navy than 
the mercantile marine, may seem a 
truism ; yet, if we may judge by the 
degree in which it has been neg- 
lected, this truism would be a dis- 
covery in some parts of the world, 
and particularly in Turkey. Dur- 
ing the long era of the Abbaside 
Caliphs, and even till the latter 
days of the Turkoman and Seljook 
dynasties, no ruler of these countries 
would seem! to have so much as 
thought of a navy. The first ap- 
pearance of one, at least under a 
practical and somewhat organised 
form—for mere individual piracy 
was at no time wanting—precedes 
the establishment of the Ottoman 
power over Asia Minor by scarce a 
century. That power, which, with 


all its defects, yet for two full cen- 
turies ranked among the best or- 
ganised of then existing empires, 
while it bestowed its chief attention 
on its land troops, the first stand- 
ing army on the records of modern 
history, did not wholly neglect 


naval advantages. The Turkish 
marine, though never able to main- 
tain an absolute supremacy over 
the Eastern seas, was yet a formid- 
able rival to Venice and her allies ; 
and if Europe can boast of Lepanto, 
Cheshmeh, and Navarino, Turkish 
annals record the names of Prevesa, 
Jerbeh, and Monderos with almost 
equal .pride. But the Ottoman 
naval administration was, even at 
its best, too fitful and uneven for 
permanent results, and irregular 
success soon subsided into habitual 
depression and defeat. However, 
the ‘material,’ both men and 
means, spite of neglect and misuse, 
are still there, and the fishing and 
coast-traffic population of the Ma- 
hometan Levant might easily be 
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rendered other than what they now 
are, a mere sum for the yearly 
census when taken. 

But political, or, as they are 
sometimes styled, imperial conside- 
rations, are not our actual concern; 
and with this, as with other classes, 
the horizon of our survey is bounded 
by its social and Islamitic condi- 
tions. These are sufficiently inte- 
resting in the present instance. 

Sea-coast men, however deficient 
their education and scant the 
‘scholards’ among them, are, ceteris 
paribus, usually better informed and 
of livelier intelligence than the 
*Jand-lubbers’ of the interior. Na- 
ture, while offering to the latter 
only one page of her great book for 
perusal, opens two at least before 
the eyes of the former; often, by 
freer intercourse with distant lands, 
she unfolds at least a score. Brisk 
sea air and hourly changing skies 
may also have their influence on 
temperament: thus much is certain, 
that the shore has in all ages and 
in all countries been proportionally 
a breathing place for mind, and 
that new ideas, progress, and free- 
dom have, as a rule, found better 
fortune within hearing of the 
breakers than where the circling 
sky rests on ‘eternal hills’ and 
monotonous plain. Athens and 
Genoa, Venice and Holland, not to 
mention England, have each in their 
turn, and after their fashion, illus- 
trated this fact. 

Now Mahomet, like all religious 
leaders, was at heart a Conserva- 
tive; ‘thus far and no farther’ has 
always been the motto of the 
preaching tribe. ‘ Progress, but up 
to my standard; improvement, just 
so far as I warrant it,’ is the lan- 
guage of every theological legislator 
from Buddha to Dr. Cullen; nor 
could the Arabian Phoenix be ex- 
pected to sing on a different note 
than the other birds of his feather. 
Accordingly, it is no wonder if tra- 
dition, ‘se non vera, ben trovata,’ 
ascribes to the Meccan Prophet a 
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strong aversion from the sea and the 
pursuits connected with it; and fact 
does certainly imply some degree of 
uncongeniality between salt-water 
and Islam. M. Renan, who so in- 
geniously derives monotheism from 
the monotonous aspect of the 
Desert, and polytheism from the 
multitudinous life of fountain and 
forest, could doubtless account for 
this mental phenomenon also; but 
mere physical reasons, however 
plausible, cannot be accepted for 
wholly adequate in such matters ; 
moral and social causes must also 
be taken into reckoning. What 
these latter are, the familiarity, 
theoretical or practical, of our Eng- 
lish readers with a seafaring life, 
may excuse our dilating on. In the 
case now before us the result is, 
that though professionally and in 
all good faith Soonnee Mahometans, 
the fishermen and sailors of the 


Levant are, considered as a whole, 
less zealous, less attached to Islam, 
less imbued with its spirit than any 


other class, the ‘Stamboollees’ and 
Kurdes alone excepted. Still they 
muster under the green banner, 
and proper discipline and worthy 
leaders would not fail even now to 
find among the crews of the Otto- 
man navy responsive energy and 
enthusiastic daring. But while the 
land army, or ‘Nizam,’ has made 
real and steady progress, and has 
especially kept itself free from the 
peculation that is the leprosy of a 
debilitated organism, little analo- 
gous can be said for the less fortu- 
nateOttoman marine. For details we 
may safely refer our readers to the 
authority of Admiral Slade, a trusty 
witness and a kindly judge, equally 
well acquainted with the facts he 
signalises and with the causes that 
have produced them. Nor have 
the thirteen years since elapsed 
brought any serious improvement 
either of principle or of practice to 
the Ottoman navy. Drunkenness, 
ignorance, and gross dishonesty still 
too frequently disgrace the officers ; 
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whilst the men suffer as before from 
all the evils, moral and physical, 
that the ill-conduct of their supe- 
riors naturally entails on them. 
Both Cheshmeh and Sinope wit- 
nessed the noblest deeds of ‘lurkish 
self-devotion, courage, and patriot- 
ism; but they also witnessed a more 
than counterpoise of incapacity, 
mismanagement, and the deficiency 
of whatever should characterise 
officers, and be by them imparted 
to their men. May the present 
attempts at reform and improve- 
ment be more effectual than the 
past; they will be so if undertaken 
in earnest. Any how these three, 
the sea-faring population, the mer- 
cantile marine, and the imperial 
navy, form together a topic which 
ought to be one of the very first in 
the consideration of the Ottoman 
Government, as it is one of the 
first, if not the first itself, in im- 
portance. 

Last of what may be termed the 
social ‘specialities’ of the Levant 
Mahometan population comes the 
‘mixed multitude’ of the camp— 
Circassians, Abkhasians, Zigeths, 
and other children of the Caucasus, 
now scattered thickly through large 
provinces of the Empire. Tatars, 
exiles from the Crimea and Kuban ; 
Nogais, honest, flat-faced, hard- 
working fellows, from the Caspian 
shore; Cossacks, who have here 
taken refuge from their ‘ orthodox’ 
brethren; negroes, mulattos, qua- 
droons, octoroons, and every other 
tinge of African blood, from Darfour, 
Kordofan, Abyssinia, Nubia, and 
Heaven or Dr. Livingstone knows 
where else beside; all these have 
sought and found in one way or 
other a comfortable home in a 
country where popular opinion mea- 
sures the individual by personal 
worth, rather than by the circum- 
stances of descent, and in a brother- 
hood which merges colour and rank 
alike in the common dignity of 
Islam. 

These men, the guests of the 
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Levant, are all, as a rule, intensely 
Mahometan, though from different 
motives. ‘The Caucasians, who a 
century since wavered on a doubtful 
limit between local paganism and 
Oriental Christianity, have been 
tutored into fervent Islam by Rus- 
sian bayonets and an over-much 
proselytising invader, The Crimean 
and Nogai Tatars have also Chris- 
tian wrongs to remember and to 
avenge. As for the negroes, they 
bring to Islam the same enthusiastic 
singleness of idea that they would 
have given to the Baptist, the Wes- 
leyan, or any other suitable modifi- 
cation of Christianity, had their 
lines been cast in Jamaica or in the 
States. But all alike form a real 
accession, numerical and moral, to 
the Muslim cause, and infuse some- 
thing of the convert ardour into the 
general mass. Half a million of 
such, to take them at the very least, 
are no despicable allies. 

The same can, however, hardly 
be said of the proselytes properly 
so called, Hungarians, Poles, Ita- 
lians, and other Europeans who 
have at various times and under 
various circumstances adopted the 
Osmanlee nationality and religion. 
Passive sincerity, and a belief that 
the system to which they have 
transferred themselves is for all 
essential purposes as good as that 
which they have left, is in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the 
most and best that can be expected 
of them. Many have not even this. 
Others have, with a chivalrous love 
of adventure, and much aptitude 
for action, brought also with them 
wild unsettled characters, and 
habits incompatible with a pro- 
sperous career, drunkenness, for in- 
stance, most often, gambling some- 
times. Still the ‘refugee’ list has 
to show some names of Asiatic no less 
than of European celebrity, gallant 
souls, true to the red banner if not 
to the green, and hearts noble as 
any of their comrades who ever 
languished in an Austrian dun- 
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geon, or reddened the snows of 
Siberia with their blood. But the 
greater number flag early, and fade 
like full-grown trees on trans- 
plantation, and are soon nothing 
more than withered, sapless trunks, 
useless to others as to themselves. 
Few indeed, under any circum- 
stances, are the Europeans gifted 
with the double vitality requisite 
for thriving in the new-adopted life 
of the East. Hungarians, perhaps 
from ancient affinities of race, seem 
to stand the best chance; Italians 
and Frenchmen the worst ; English- 
men have been known to succeed ; 
Scotchmen, it is said, still oftener. 

With the remaining non-Christian 
and abnormal classes of the Ottoman 
Levant, Kizil-Bashes, Isma’eeleeyeh, 
Druses, Mete’waleh, and their likes, 
who while themselves in a real state 
of divergence, greater or lesser, from 
Islam, yet, on the whole, rank under 
its standard, and would in fact on a 
crisis rally round it sooner than 
round any other, we will not here 
occupy ourselves. These tribes or 
sects occupy a field apart, a wide 
field, often investigated, never tho- 
roughly explored as yet, and to 
enter on which would lead us too 
far from our present track and goal. 

Nor will we add a word regarding 
the actual administration of the 
Empire, executive, legal, and finan- 
cial ; nor will we speak of its pseudo- 
centralisation, nor of its sieve-like 
treasury, nor of its unrepresented 
people, nor of its irresponsible 
bureaucracy, nor of the palaces on 
the Bosporus, nor of favouritism, 
nor of the ‘morbus Gallicus,’ the 
itch of French imitation that has 
fastened itself upon every depart- 
ment, nor of ‘bakhsheesh,’ nor of 
‘bakalem,’ nor of any of these 
things. Our study is the Mahometan 
man, not the government under 
which he lives; the inhabitants of 
the country, not its rulers, their 
ways and doings. 

Taking, however, a retrospec- 
tive view of the ground thus far 
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traversed, we can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that, however imperfect 
or vicious a system Islam may be 
in itself, it is yet, in this part of the 
world at least, a thing by no means 
devoid of vitality; nay, one that 
may well live on to bury many of 
those who now confidently look for- 
ward to assisting at its funeral. It 
is also clear, that, although the 
downfall of the Ottoman Empire, 
and the semi-Caliphate of the Stam- 
bool sultans, would undoubtedly be 
felt as a severe shock to the Ma- 
hometan world, that shock would 
be by no means necessarily, or even 
probably, fatal to Islam itself ; per- 
haps might even, under the present 
circumstances, prove an advantage. 
A more vigorous hand than that of 
the effete Stambool-bred Effendees 
who now trail the sceptre of Osman, 
might bring together the scattered 
but glowing embers; a more vital 
breath might kindle them into a 
flame fierce as of old. Or, to change 
the metaphor, the materials lie 


ready to hand, and show few, if any 
signs of disintegration; only the 
architect is feeble, decaying, want- 


ing. That Constantinople is sick, 


the Ottoman Empire sick, no un- 
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prejudiced observer will deny; 
though he may, without any dis- 
credit to his right judgment, also 
hold that this sickness is not unto 
death; barring external violence, 
and the ‘nimis cura medici,’ the over- 
officious doctors. Some patients 
recover best when most left to them- 
selves; and of such, perhaps, this 
empire is one. But with still less 
hesitation may he pronounce that 
Islam, taken apart from the Govern- 
ment, exhibits very few symptoms of 
sickness, and none at all of decrepi- 
tude; and that if either are to come 
upon her, they must come from 
causes yet undeveloped and un- 
known. A time may indeed be in 
store when all dogmatic systems 
will disappear, all sectarian dif- 
ferences be obliterated before the 
communism of Humanity, and the 
Unity of Divine Order ; but till then, 
and so long as the children of one 
Father shall call on that Father by 
different names, and the scholars of 
one Master repeat his lesson each 
diversely, we may with tolerable 
confidence assert that the ‘ Allah’ 
of Arabia will not want worshippers, 
nor the Koran of its Prophet those 
who read, revere, and follow. 
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A MONTH WITH THE BELLIGERENTS. 
Nores rrom A Diary. 


i ARRIVED in Paris just as the 
i. Emperor was leaving for the 
seat of war. He was shrewd enough 
to know that it is better to return 
from war in a magnificent way than 
to go thither in that style, and did 
not pass through Paris at all. One 
who was with the small crowd who 
saw him at Villette informed me 
that the Emperor seemed in better 
health than usual, and was almost 
gay. My informant assured me that 
very few cried ‘ Vive l’Empereur! 

and thought he detected signs of 
anger in the Imperial attendants 
at an omission which their chief 
seemed not to observe. He added 


that ‘the EKmperor’s best friend 
could wish for him but one of two 
things—to come back with a Prus- 
sian flag in his hand, or with a 
Prussian bullet in his heart.’ 

I found Paris amid all its excite- 


ment so merry that some of the 
most thoughtful of its citizens were 
seriously troubled, I said to the 
keeper of a small restaurant, ‘You in 
Paris do not seem to be very sad 
here about the war.’ ‘ You see, sir,’ 
he replied, ‘we are singing the 
“Marseillaise.”’ This was not the 
only case in which I detected among 
the people a tone of relief, as if 
some sultriness were already swept 
out of the air which was free 
enough to hear the hymn of the 
Revolution. The last time in 
which the ‘ Marseillaise’ was sung 
by consent of the French Go- 
vernment was in the Crimean 
war. It was not permitted, how- 
ever, until the French soldiers 
had arrived at the Crimea, nor 
was it permitted on their return 
home. It was used then as it 
is used now, to arouse their strange 
electrical patriotism. But while 
they sing it the children of those 
who wrote and sang it of old are in 
exile or in prison, Every man who 


sang the hymn in the street seemed 
to me to be telling a lie; it seemed 
more real in the theatres. 

At the Gaieté the curtain rose 
upon a motley crowd of people, 
all dressed in the street costumes 
of *92. There were bourgeoisie, 
peasants, market-women, washer- 
women with sleeves rolled up, men 
in bits of faded uniform brandish- 
ing ancient swords, the dresses ex- 
hibiting a preponderance of the red 
colour. In the centre of the stage 
stood the noted ballad-singer The- 
resa. She seemed to me to be the 
beau idéal of a street heroine of 
the revolutionary epoch. She was 
costumed in red skirt, with blue 
body, and white sash; her sleeves 
were rolled up, as if she had just 
come from the washtub; her dress 
was open with most artful negli- 
gence; and thus she sang the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise.’” Her powers of facial ac- 
tion are singular—her dark eye 
nearly closes, then expands with a 
spark; her strongly marked mouth 
crumples up, so to say, with scorn, 
her large frame trembles with fury, 
and her untrained voice seemed to 
break and falter from real emotion 
as she apostrophised Liberty. It 
was a striking performance in every 
way; the attempt to represent the 
epoch of the first Revolution being 
more successful than one could have 
anticipated. 

At the Grand Opéra the Muette 

Portict (Masaniello) had at- 
tracted a large audience on the 
evening of July 30. Since its pre- 
vious performance the veteran com- 
poser of it, Auber, had written the 
following note to the Director : ‘ My 
dear friend,—I too must bring my 
mite. No longer young enough to 
hasten to the frontier, I think ten- 
derly of those who, more favoured, 
go to defend the flag, and I renounce 
in their favour all my rights and 
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benefits to Muetle, so long as 
the “ Marseillaise’’ maintains its 
success.’ By the side of this note 
appeared one to the same effect 
from the widow of the author of 
the libretto—Scribe. I was told 
that these notes had much to do in 
bringing together the very large 
crowd on the evening when I was 
present. Four acts of the opera 
only were given. More than the 
time that would have been oceu- 
pied by the fifth was taken up with 
the patriotic singing of Madame 
Sass and M. Faure. Madame 8. 
came out costumed as the Goddess of 
Liberty, and sang with a vehemence 
which culminated in hoarseness. It 
seemed to me ineffective as com- 
pared with that of Theresa, though 
the latter has no artistic culture 
whatever. Nevertheless, Madame 
Sass’s ‘Marseillaise’ was warmly 
encored, and after it Faure sang 
Musset’s ‘Rhin allemand.’ This 
piece was hawked about the theatre 
beforehand. On it is a design of 
the German Rhine, as an aged, long- 
bearded, gigantic figure, chained to 
a rock amid rushing water. 

After Faure had sung the piece of 
Musset, the crowd demanded that the 
hymn of Rouget de I’Isle should 
follow. But the singer came out, 
bowed, and returned without sing- 
ing it. The audience thereon be- 
comes furious, insane, and clamours 
wildly for the ‘ Marseillaise.’ It 
could not comprehend this hesita- 
tion, and some asked if Faure was 
a German; but it was speedily 
cleared up. A _ regiment of the 
National Guard had halted for 
a little not far from the Opera 
House. The cunning manager had 
slipped out and obtained the con- 
sent of the commanding officer 
that some hundreds of the regi- 
ment, with their weapons, should 
appear on the stage as part of the 
chorus while the ‘ Marseillaise’ 
was sung. When the reluctant 
curtain at last did rise, and dis- 
closed M. Faure with the tricolour 
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in his hand, surrounded by an enor- 
mous chorus, including genuine 
soldiers on their way to the field of 
battle, with chassepdts and sabres, 
the excitement of the audience was 
indescribable. They were as people 
who had taken laughing gas; they 
shouted and cheered, they stamped, 
they beat the backs of the seats 
with their hats ; finally the audience 
lost its voice, its yells sank to 
ineffectual screeches, and M. Faure 
took advantage of the moment to 
begin the song. The artist made 
a good-looking soldier in the uni- 
form of the Garde Mobile, and his 
singing of the ‘ Marseillaise’ was 
extremely fine. He threw his whole 
resource of dramatic power, of gran- 
deur and pathos into it. When he 
knelt at the words— 


Grand Dieu! par des mains enchainées 
Nos fronts sous le joug se ploieraient ! 


and the vast chorus knelt with him, 
his voice was deep, fervent, thrill- 
ing. The andience listened breath- 
lessly. When he arose again, there 
were fewer cheers than I had ex- 
pected. I looked around and saw 
that many were shedding happy 
tears. 

I left Paris for Metz, but my 
destination turned out to be Nancy. 
I started in company with an Ameri- 
can friend, the only other occupants 
of our carriage being a courier 
and a French officer. My Ame- 
rican friend was a journalist, and 
his familiarity with the French 
language was limited. The French 
are very careful to pronounce ‘ Metz’ 
as if it were ‘ Mess.’ In fact, just as 
the way one wrote Schleswig-Hol- 
stein in ’64 was a test of orthodoxy 
with both Dane and German, so 
now is the pronunciation of the 
name of the famous fortress. By 
my American friend Metz was pro- 
nounced in a style that jarred upon 
the ears of the officer who accom- 
panied us. This officer at last 
addressed me, and asked if I was 
going to Metz. I replied in the 
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affirmative. He then said that the 
probabilities were that on our ar- 
rival at Metz we should be put 
upon the return train for Paris. 
He insisted that at least, on arrival, 
we should pass at once to the Com- 
missary of Police. That functionary 
would, we were told, question us 
closely concerning our business in 
that region; and unless we had a 
special order from the Government 
—which, he submitted, was more 
apt to consider its own interests in 
a great emergency than our con- 
venience—the results of our visit 
might prove unpleasant. 

lt was plain that the officer, 
whether he was there to detect 
spies or not, was inclined to think 
we were spies. He hinted at the 
danger that we might be suspected 
by an excited populace. Not- 
withstanding the possession of an 
American passport I did not like 
the prospect put before me by the 
officer. It was not the possibility 


that in a moment of inspiration 


these impulsive patriots might shoot 
one and apologise for it afterwards 
—though that also has its disad- 
vantages; but that after one has 
been searched and examined as a 
spy, he must, though acquitted, 
become the target of suspicious eyes, 
each sharpened by the eagerness to 
discover something that may re- 
dound to the glory of France. Metz 
not being to me such a‘ sweet boon’ 
(as Artemus Ward called the Tower 
of London) that I was ready to un- 
dergo any amount of inconvenience 
to enter it, I left my more resolute 
companion and turned aside into 
Nancy. 

Here all was dreary enough; the 
charming park was deserted, the 
brilliant squares almost vacant, the 
fine houses had closed windows, 
and even on Sunday evening there 
was no music or promenading. The 
concierge of the Hdétel said to me, 
‘Our once gay town is sad—sad. 
Our young men have gone to the 
war in great numbers; they are 
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animated and warlike; but our 
people close their windows and sit 
in darkness till they return.’ In 
the old church, Notre-Dame des 
Bons Secours, I saw women coming 
with emotion to lay a flower or 
bouquet on the shrine of Mary— 
mothers appealing to a Heavenly 
Mother for the protection of their 
sons or husbands. Along the by- 
ways of the city officers passed 
during the afternoon, leaving at 
various doors notifications of lia- 
bility to military service. Their 
passing made the chief sensation in 
the place that Sunday ; wild, anxious 
faces crowding to every window to 
watch them. 

At our hotel there was a very fine 
table d’héte, which was partaken of 
by few, chiefly officers. There was 
not much conversation. <A gentle- 
man said something not altogether 
favourable to Napoleon III. ; where- 
upon a highly-decorated old officer 
who sat at the head of the table 
called out, ‘ Sir, he is the Emperor 
of France—he is the Emperor. That 
is all we have to remember just 
now. This veteran’s face was 
flushed, and he uttered the word 
‘France’ with the tone of religion. 

July 31.—There is a strange still- 
ness in this region, suggestive of 
the calm that precedes a storm. 
A parting scene at the station be- 
tween some women and a score of 
soldiers is the only reminder I have 
had of the vicinity of armies. The 
women parting from the soldiers 
were not in great fear ; they mingled 
smiles with their tears, for their 
lovers, or husbands, or sons were 
only going to Strasburg.. Then 
there was a fine band playing plea- 
sant airs as the train starts, and the 
glory of the thing; so Jeannette 
barely touches her eye with the 
corner of her apron as she gives 
Jeannotte what may be the last kiss. 

The faith of the people in the 
mitraillense seemed to be absolute. 
Intelligent gentlemen declare their 
conviction that the performances of 
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this potent weapon will utterly de- 
moralise the Prussian armies in 
the course of the first week of the 
war. On the mitrailleuse they 
build their faith that the war can 
only last a month at farthest—that 
being the maximum of the duration 
I hear assigned to it by French- 
men. 

Strasburg, August 1.—Hardly had 
I arrived here before the American 
journalist who had tried the ordeal 
of Metz appeared, and gave the fol- 
lowing account of himself: 
enough I found things unpleasant 
at Mess. 
of something-or-other could not be 
found to overhaul me, nor could 
lodgings be easily procured. At 
last I was conducted to an hotel, 
where after considerable persua- 
sion the landlord consented to be 
answerable for my remaining in 
the city for a single night. Next 
morning, before 1 was up, officers 
were at my door for inquisition ; 
and, after seeing my papers, de- 
cided that I might remain for 
a time inside the fortifications. 
One step beyond them was to be 
death. This amounted to being 
corked up in a bottle. I had an- 
nounced myself as an American 
— and had petitioned M., 
Ollivier to be allowed to follow be- 
hind the French army and chronicle 
events after they should occur. I 
received a polite note saying my 
petition had been laid before the 
War Department. That was the 
last I heard. At Mess 1 frankly 
said I was a journalist, whereupon 
I was an object of perpetual inspec- 
tion. There were certain individuals 
who always happened to turn up at 
every place I went to. It was plain 
to me that there was an apprehen- 
sion of an assassination of the Km- 
peror, as there was immense vigi- 
lance around the place where he 
was sojourning. I found, too, that 
the profession to which I have at 
home been ever proud to belong 
was at Mess simply odious. So as 
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I say being fairly bottled, I was not 
contented, and so decanted myself 
into Strasburg.’ 

Nearly all the residents here have 
German names and speak German, 
and there are sundry indications to 
my mind that a considerable number 
of them are German in feeling. In 
the presence of the French they are 
of course vociferously loyal, but 
when I speak to them in German 
about the war they confine their 
expressions of animosity to Prussia, 
and speak ina much more friendly 
way of Germany. The Protestant 
feeling is evidently very vigorous ; 
even the Protestant peasant women 
taking care to distinguish them- 
selves from the Catholics of their 
own class and sex by wearing blue 
skirts instead of the red worn by 
the others. I am convinced that it 
would not take more than a gene- 
ration, if so much, to make these 
Alsatians quite comfortable as re- 
stored children of the Fatherland. 

After visiting Kehl I went to the 
camp of the Turcos. It is a mon- 
grel corps, but I am too familiar 
with the varieties of negroes in the 
Southern States of America not to 
pereeive that most of them are of 
that race. Many of them are what 
used to be called by the dealers 
* saddle-coloured negroes,’ but some 
of them are quite black. They 
are treated very good- emvuseliie 
by their white ec yomrades, though 
whenever they appear in the streets 
of Strasburg they are sure to be 
followed by wondering groups. 
Their worst fault seems to be that 
they drink continually and easily 
get drunk. Caliban was never more 
open to the seductions of liquor than 
your Turco ; and when drunk he re- 
lapses from speech into ' howling. 
As I was passing a Turco fell from 
a loaded waggon and was badly 
jammed under a wheel. The poor 
fellow was apparently much hurt, 
and lay as one insensible. A Zouave 
took ont his flask and applied it to 
the wounded man’s lips; Turco’s 
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mouth clung to the bottle—rose up 
with it; others advanced and gave 
him tobacco; and when, in addition 
to these medicaments, fifteen sym- 
pathetic francs were collected for 
him, the sable brother got up and 
limped away to his work. The 
Strasburg grisettes seemed to be 
particularly fond of the Turcos, 
whose faces, when promenading the 
streets with the agreeable blondes, 
expressed the supremest bliss. 

At Mulhouse there were plain 
mutterings against the war audible 
now and then. An Alsatian jour- 
nalist had got into trouble by writ- 
ing something not considered quite 
loyal. His defenders were numerous 
enough to confirm my suspicions 
that Alsace is not thoroughly de- 
Germanised yet. I was told that the 
Alsatian peasants call the French 
‘Welsh,’ and that the same term is 
in some places a term of oppro- 
brium. 

In our second-class carriage from 
Mulhouse to Basle there were a 
half-dozen others. It was now 
forty-eight hours after ‘the Saar- 
briick victory’ had been officially 
announced ; yet only one person in 
our carriage besides myself seemed to 
know anything about it, and he was 
aSwiss. This individual having re- 
peated all that was known about 
the affair with apparent glee, I 
asked him if the Swiss were gene- 
rally in sympathy with France in 
the present contest. 

‘Yes, we are all for France; we 
are one wrth France in our busi- 
ness and our money; we detest 
Prussia, and believe that Bismark 
would be glad to swallow Switzer- 
land next if he could.’ 

‘I thought the Swiss might, as 
republicans, be opposed to the 
Second Empire.’ 

‘Oh, we forget the Emperor; we 
think only of the French people and 
France ! ’ 

The man said this loudly, as if 
he knew the sentiment would be 
approved, as it certainly was, in a 
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way which convinced me that even 
then, with his victory at Saarbriick, 
there was no love for the Emperor 
among those present. 

At this moment a Frenchman 
entered, flaming with indignation. 
Two gentlemen from Mulhouse had 
been conversing in a café at Baden- 
Baden in the French language, and 
perhaps expressing sentiments fa- 
vourable to France, when they were 
set upon by the waiters and beaten. 
Cases were also mentioned where 
Frenchmen had been dragged to 
the frontier and expelled. Just as 
the indignation at all this rose to 
its height—the Swiss man being the 
most vehement. of the party—we 
arrived at the last station in France 
on the road to Basle. Here a con- 
siderable number of Germans were 
ejected from the train, with their 
baggage, and told that they could 
not goon at all. They must go back 
to Strasburg; and as they were 
poor working people, their prospect 
was sad enough. ‘ How, then, can 
we get home?’ they asked, piteously. 
‘That we cannot tell you, was the 
reply of the officers. ‘ It is against 
the law for us to remain in France, 
and we are not permitted to leave.’ 
‘You must return to Strasburg, 
and there, perhaps, you may be able 
to get across ina boat.’ ‘And be 
shot in the attempt.’ ‘Ah, mes- 
sieurs,’ says the officer, with suavity, 
‘ war is war.’ 

When we were fairly on Swiss 
territory, I began to wonder that 
every German in the train should 
have been instantaneously picked 
out on its arrival, while the rest of 
us were not even spoken to. ‘How 
did they know,’ I enquired of the 
French gentleman, ‘ but that I was 
a German, or a spy on my way to 
Germany — where, indeed, I am 
going ?’ ‘Ah, sir,’ he answered, ‘ at 
such a time the Government could 
not depend upon the mere form 
of showing a passport. Passports 
are too easily obtained. The Go- 
vernment has, no doubt, precise 
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information concerning everyone in 
this train.’ 

The Swiss air seemed to work 
wonders upon several of the occu- 
pants of our carriage, and upon none 
more than the individual who had 
been so emphatic in his declaration 
that the Swiss were all for France. 
The memory of the Frenchmen 
who had been ill-used at Baden 
passed away from his mind before 
sympathy with the Germans we 
had left on the road, and he seemed 
anxious to revise some of his views. 

‘You see,’ he said as we entered 
Basle, ‘we Swiss love freedom. That 
is our bond with the Germans. 
Then we have mainly German blood 
in our veins—another bond. The 
working people among us are not 
fond of the present French Empire. 
But our rich men—oh, our rich men 
make all their money out of France! 
Do you see those fine houses—those 
villas? The men in them own 
millions, and all in francs and 
napoleons. They are for France.’ 

Knowing that Basle was a centre 
of the good-time-coming folk who 
make up the International Associa- 
tion of Working People, and the 
League of ‘the United States of 
Europe,’ I made enquiries for them, 
and ultimately found myself ‘ in- 
terviewing’ a remarkably brilliant 
French woman, a native of Alsace, 
of whose conversation I must give 
some report. I asked her whether 
there were any truth in the charges 
against her fraternity for which 
some of its members were then on 
trial at Blois. 

‘There is not,’ she said, ‘a grain 
of truth in the charges. We all 
hate Napoleon, but assassination is 
not our plan. We should be glad 
if every throne in Europe, and every 
aristocracy, were overthrown ; but 
to kill this or that particular man, 
however odious he may be, would 
not serve our end. Until the people 
areripe, thedeath of Napoleon would 
but vacate the seat for some other 
Napoleon, and it would be the 
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same with Bismark. Our depend- 
ence is on the press ; that is, on the 
education of the people to know 
their rights and to appreciate their 
power to secure them. As yet they 
give of their slender means, only 
for two purposes—one, the support 
of our newspapers; the other, that 
of the families of labourers on strike 
in any part of Europe.’ 

‘Is there much religious enthu- 
siasm connected with your move- 
ment ?’ 

‘We are freethinkers. We have 
nothing to do with the Churches, 
but have our own Sunday gather- 
ings for debate.’ 

In reply to my enquiry as to the 
difference between the two asso- 
ciations, both of which seemed to 
centre in Basle, the ‘ Ligue inter- 
nationale de la Paix et de la 
Liberté,’ and ‘ L’ Association inter- 
nationale des Ouvriers,’ the lady 
said : 

‘Our working people do not all 
regard themselves as ready to pro- 
nounce upon purely political ques- 
tions. Many of us are members 
of both these societies, but the 
extreme radicalism of the League, 
which stands for the United States 
of Europe, frightens some of the 
working class. Some of the most 
prominent members of the League 
are vehement opponents of the 
marriage relation, and for that the 
Swiss working class is not prepared.’ 

In response to a question as to 
the sentiments of the Ouvriers 
concerning this war, she said : 

‘We regard it as the natural re- 
sult of the hitherto orderly disorder 
which has called itself Government 
in Europe. Every Government es- 
tablished by and for one class comes 
at last to estimate all other classes 
—especially the lowest—as mere 
pawns in their game. If they con- 
sider the condition of the common 
people at all, it is as they consider 
that of their sheep and oxen. We 
hate Louis Napoleon; he is par- 
ticularly the figure-head of the 
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Europe we would abolish. But we 
do not ascribe the war to him indi- 
vidually ; it is the legitimate fruit 
of the bad European system.’ 

At another time she prophesied 
as follows : 

‘Louis Napoleon says this will 
be a long war; but there is a re- 
serve in Europe which may have 
something to say or do about the 
duration of the war. The labouring 
people in all these countries al- 
ready begin tu suffer. Every day 
money comes harder, and every 
day raises the price of the neces- 
saries of life. Ifthe war should con- 
tinue long, the strain will become 
too great, and there will be a gene- 
ral revolution. The labouring people 
are no longer such dumb cattle as 
their masters imagine: they have 
been meeting, consulting, corre- 
sponding now for some years, and 
it is amazing how complex their 
relations have become, and how 
vigorous is their community of 
thought and feeling. Most of them 
They 

In 


know each other by name. 

know this is not their war. 
every city of Germany and France 
there are at this moment people 
talking just as I am talking to you. 
They have been helping each other 
with money; they are now called 


upon to shoot each other. Many 
of them may consent, because refusal 
were an insurrection for which they 
are unprovided; but in the end 
they will make their rulers pay 
democracy for the service they are 
forced to render to dynasties. Those 
of our society who hitherto have 
been content to strike against 
capital might easily be brought, 
should the war continue too long, 
to strike against governments. But 
whether that be the course of things 
or not, I am sure there is force 
and intelligence enough among the 
working classes to secure a com- 
pensation to liberty for the disasters 
now inflicted by the European sys- 
tem ; and I for one have a presenti- 
ment that it is under this very war 
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that monarchy in Europe, so far as 
it has any substance, is destined to 
crumble away finally and for ever.’ 

These sentences as I write them 
down seem Utopian, but as uttered 
by the pretty Pythoness they were 
quite convincing and practical. 

August 6.—From Basle I went 
to Freiburg. I was surprised that 
no passport was demanded at the 
Baden frontier. Over the old city a 
deathlike stillness reigned. I walked 
through the quiet streets into the 
market-place, then looked from the 
grand tower of its cathedral, which 
seems to respond to the Strasburg 
spire. There is asuggestive resem- 
blance also between the peasants 
who sold fruit at its base and the 
Alsatian peasants who sold similar 
fruits in the Strasburg spaces. 
The costume is different; but chiefly 
on account of the long stove-pipe 
hat and the long horizontal bow- 
knot head-dress worn by the Baden 
women. 

I passed the evening with a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Freiburg to 
whom I had _ been introduced. 
While we sat in the balcony of his 
villa, talking about the war, strange 
sounds for that hour startled the 
air—a railway train roaring towards 
Freiburg from the north; a steam 
whistle ; then shouts, cries, hoch- 
hochs! The one usual train from 
the north had passed six hours be- 
fore ; but now, another and another 
train were heard coming. It was 
touching to witness the alarm of a 
gentle young girl who had been lis- 
tening in silence while we talked of 
the alleged outrages of the Turcos. 
There is no doubt that the alarm 
of families in Baden about the 
Africans has been serious — many 
gentlemen having sent their wives 
and daughters to Switzerland ; 
and it was surely not good policy 
in the French to employ them in 
the very region where they hoped 
to find some friends among their 
foes. Hastening to the station I 
learned that reports had reached 
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German head-quarters that the 
French were about to cross into 
Baden at a point near Basle, and to 
that point troops were being hurried. 

The most interesting monument 
in Freiburg is that of the felici- 
tously named Schw arz, who in- 
vented gunpowder. The bas-reliefs 
represent the old man busy in his 
laboratory, and one of them shows 
him starting back in terror from an 
explosion from his mortar. But 
how would the old chemist have 
started back had he seen that cloud 
of smoke taking shape as the demon 
whose devastations should be felt in 
the homes of those who raised his 
monument ? 

Going north from Freiburg our 
railway travel was cut short by mili- 
tary exigencies at Offenburg. Here 
I manage after much negotiation to 
get a seat on the top ofa dilapidated 
stage which promises to take me to 
Rastadt, and will no doubt do so to 
the best ofits ability. The way lies 
across the country by Acheren and 
Biihl. As we pass along the road 
we encounter hundreds of peasants 
(for it is Sunday) ; their faces are 
as radiant as their costumes, and 
‘Victory ’ is written all over them. 
On ever y old tree on the wayside is 
posted a handbill headed ‘ Great 
Victory.’ At one village they have 
just heard of Weissenburg, at an- 
other of Worth also; but as yet, 
simple-hearted souls! they think 
not of the cost. To-day victory 
means joy. And yet it is a serious 
kind of joy, and this is a very dif- 
ferent Sunday from those which are 
usual in the villages of this region. 

We left Offenburg at one o clock, 
and journeyed pleasantly through 
the country roads. But at length 
our vehicle catches fire. Slow as is 
our progress, our wheels insist on 
catching fire and smoking as if our 
rickety stage were a war-chariot. 
We give it up altogether at last, 
and our horses are hitched to a 
grain cart, in which, with pine 
planks for seats, we jolt our way 
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into the fortress. In what strange 
contrast were the quietness, order, 
and soberness at Rastadt from the 
scenes at Strasburg! By eleven 
o'clock that night Rastadt was 
silent as a tomb; Strasburg was 
noisy until one. But indeed these 
German towns and German people 
are sadly quiet. Whenever | have 
met one of these grim men I say 
to myself, ‘This will be a fearful 
war!’ 

Carlsruhe, August 8.—Here the 
scenes are very painful. The 
wounded from Weissenburg are 
coming in, and it is known that the 
wounded of Worth still lie on the 
field. This announcement has pro- 
duced a most painful sensation, and 
there are accusations made against 
the authorities. Several times I saw 
officers stopped on the streets by 
well-dressed men and women, who 
complained bitterly that while their 
brave soldiers were lying after two 
days on the ground perishing, here 
were thousands of men and women 
who would fain assist them. Here, 
they urged, we have provisions, 
lint, bandages, yet we cannot reach 
the sufferers whose groans we can 
almost hear ! 

There were scenes which enhanced 
the gloom at Carlsruhe, which vic- 
tory V was unable to dispel. One day 
while I was there, a group of soldiers 
came rushing wildly into the city 
sad disorder. Some of them 
were seriously wounded, and most 
of them wore some kind of bandage. 
Their clothing was torn in some 
cases nearly off; their knapsacks 
were torn; some of them had on 
only one shoe or one stocking, 
others had bare and bleeding feet. 
They were the remnants of a picket 
which had been very severely chased 
by the enemy. They were in & 
pitiable condition, unable to speak, 
ready to sink upon the street with 
exhaustion. The boys and people 
on the street took their guns, knap- 
sacks, &c. to carry, while others 
supported them in their arms 
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neighbouring houses, which were 
freely thrown open. 

There are fearful rumours of 
Turco barbarities told to shudder- 
ing groups and in sleepless homes. 
In a print-shop where I stood I 
heard one and another relating : 
‘Dr. is dead; he was stabbed 
by a Turco whose wound he was 
bandaging. ‘The Turcos have 
taken several Carlsruhe men pri- 
soners. They immediately cut off 
their hands, feet, noses, and ears.’ 
‘A Turco in the hospital stabbed 
Dr. , who was bandaging his 
wound. A French officer, also a 
prisoner, seized a sword and ran 
the Turco through.’ 

The graceful daughter of the 
King of Prussia, the Archduchess, 
came to the railway station where 
the wounded soldiers were, and 
soothed them and did all she could 
forthem. She was plainly dressed, 
and appeared forgetful of all her 
dignities in the presence of the 
sufferers, 


In the evening the crowd visited 
the Palace to congratulate the 


Grand Duke. They announced 
their presence by singing ‘Die 
Wacht am Rhein.” But when the 
Grand Duke came he asked them 
tosing the hymn ‘ Nun danket Alle 
Gott.” The singing of the hymn by 
80 many, under such circumstances, 
was very impressive. 

Accompanied by the American 
Consul I visited the War Minister, 
with the object of procuring a 
pass to head-quarters. I was kindly 
received, but found the Minister 
very much agitated by the news 
constantly coming in from the 
front. He was quite willing to give 
me a recommendation to the com- 
manders, but warned me that it 
was a difficult path I was about to 
try. ‘We have taken 20,000 pri- 
Soners already this war. Battles 
are going on every day, and will 
goon. Our officers at the front are 
sleeping under the open sky. Our 
Soldiers are expecting to die to 
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bring us victory. There is to be 
no pause in this war—it will be 
pressed to its crisis and end.’ 
Speaking of the difficulties in my 
way, he said, with agitation, ‘ The 
path from this city into France is 
fearful. It is lined with confusion, 
terror, excited people ; every corner 
of every village is crowded with 
the wounded and the dead. We 
knew all this must come; it has 
come. This war has called forth a 
determination, an animation, and a 
moral power unprecedented in our 
history. No cost will any German 
count too heavy to bring us the 
victory.’ 

At every step I find it an 
advantage to be an American, 
Whenever I speak a word of Eng- 
lish my neighbour is sure to ask me 
with a stormy look if I am an 
Englishman, and his face beams 
kindness when I reply, ‘No; an 
American.’ There is evidently a 
bitter feeling against the English, 
who are loudly charged with 
helping the French. Beyond_ this 
there is an apprehension that Eng- 
land will in some way make the 
victory, of which they are sure, 
fruitless. When I left Carlsruhe, 
the official who put me on the 
train was careful to remark that 
the two engines which drew it were 
named ‘America,’ and ‘ Philadel- 
phia.’ Another said, ‘ Observe, sir, 
when America was defending her 
Union, Germany was the only 
country in Europe which under- 
stood and sympathised with her: 
now Germany is engaged in de- 
fending her Union against a dynasty 
which represents the slave-power 
of Europe, and America is the only 
country that understands and sym- 
pathises with us.’ 

On the train an officer said, it 
was evident that the French officers 
were disgusted with the Turcos, 
regarding them as very poor soldiers. 
The Turcos’ mode of warfare con- 
sisted of a series of petty tricks, 
either of which might answer for 
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once, but never any more. Thus, 
they are skilful at making dummy 
Turcos, and when these are attacked 
rush up from behind. Also they 
feign death, and when they have 
been passed by as dead, leap up and 
make a fierce attack. The order 
had gone forth to the troops to 
bayonet any dead Turcos they 
might find. One of our officers who 
had been at the front said that the 
advance of the Germans into France 
seemed to have fairly crazed some 
of the inhabitants. At one village 
a man stood in the street before the 
troops, and swore at them till he 
was black in the face. Having at 
last lost his voice, he pulled off his 
clothes piece by piece, and threw 
them at the officers. ‘The com- 
mander said, ‘Do you know that 
we can shoot you?’ ‘Here I am; 
shoot away!’ cries the Frenchman, 
squaring himself. Ultimately the 
troops smilingly surrendered to 
this invincible, so far as to file 
around him. 

The Germans are sore distressed, 
and in some regions seriously em- 
barrassed, by their heavy loss of 
officers. They say the French take 
pains to fire upon their officers; 
but the truth is the officers are 
literally leading their troops, all of 
them having been warned that suc- 
cess in this invasion will depend 
especially upon the swiftness of 
every movement, and the absolute 
insensibility of all to danger. The 
German officers are perpetually in 
the front. 

August g.—Leaving Mannheim 
at half-past three in the afternoon, 
I arrived at Neustadt at half-past 
nine on the following morning— 
eighteen hours haying beenoccupied 
on a journey that should ordinarily 
require but one. Our train consisted 
of about fifty waggons loaded with 
soldiers and horses belonging to the 
command of General Franz Ecken. 
All the houses of the towns through 
which we passed were tremulous 
with waving handkerchiefs. In the 
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villages the aged came near and 
raised their hands in benediction on 
the troops; one very old woman, as 
I remember, shrieking out with a 
mighty voice—‘I am praying for 
you—TI pray, I pray!’ Whenever 
our train stopped in the country, 
girls came from the neighbouring 
houses, at all hours of the night 
and day, with large earthen pots of 
coffee and baskets of black bread, 
which, with grateful smiles, they 
distributed among the soldiers. Not 
one kreutzer would they receive in 
compensation, and I was assured 
that the much-needed refreshment 
was their own free gift. I shall not 
soon forget those barefoot peasant 
girls with their simple offerings 
surrounding our train in the dim 
morning; still less shall I forget 
that had each been the Queen she 
could not have been treated with 
more respect by these soldiers of 
the Eleventh Prussian Dragoons, 

The presence of a civilian is of 
course noticed, and, as no one can 
proceed in this direction without 
special authority, the conclusion is 
speedily arrived at that he is taking 
notes which he means to print. This 
they approve of. I was indebted 
to this character for various and 
startling intelligence. At every 
stoppage of the train a brass-tipped 
helmet was sure to appear at my 
coupé window, with a blonde face 
beneath it, to announce some fresh 
piece of intelligence. ‘ Meinherr 
may rely upon it; he may put it in 
his notebook for his Zeitung; it is 
offiziel.’ (The last word had already 
become to me synonymous with 
‘apocryphal.’) On the way between 
Mannheim and Homburg the war 
was satisfactorily completed by the 
following events : 

‘Strasburg has been given 24 
hours to surrender.’ 

‘Strasburg has been burnt.’ 

‘ Strasburg has capitulated.’ 

‘ Metz has surrendered.’ 

‘Napoleon has asked for a six 
days’ truce. Refused.’ 
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‘ Napoleon is in full flight.’ 

‘Napoleon is dead.’ 

‘There is revolution in Paris.’ 

‘There is famine in Paris.’ 

‘MacMahon has asked for terms.’ 

I assure the reader that these 

rumours were not jocular inven- 
tions, but were actually entertained 
by scores of the soldiers, who got 
them from the rustics during the 
twenty-four hours of our imprison- 
ment in the lazy train. I might 
have credited these rumours had I 
not previously been on the French 
side and heard corresponding ac- 
counts of insurrection and starva- 
tion concerning the people who 
were giving us abundant rations 
along the road. 
, Our greatest sensation was caused 
by trains going in the other direc- 
tion. Whenever they came in sight 
there was a cry that it was a train 
of French prisoners, and our whole 
company would rush out on the 
roadside to get a good look at them. 
Oftener they saw their own German 
brothers mangled. A rough-looking 
Prussian having gazed upon some 
wounded Bavarians, said with a 
radiant face, ‘Those are the men 
Louis Napoleon thought would not 
fight by the side of us Prussians ! ’ 
During our tedious journey I am 
sure no soldier was tipsy. The 
only liquor beyond water and coffee 
whose presence I detected was re- 
presented by an occasional bottle 
of wine which might be seen 
emerging from one compartment, 
and disappearing into another, to be 
pitched out of the fourth or fifth. 
There is no noise, no yelling, or 
oaths ; always perfect good humour. 
They beguile the weary hours with 
perpetual singing, generally in 
chorus. 

Saarbriicken, August 12.—Having 
risen from my straw, I walked about 
this place and was surprised to find 
how little injury had been inflicted 
on it. A German soldier, recover- 
ing from a wound received when 
the French took the place, told me 
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that as he lay wounded on that 
occasion, a French soldier said to 
him, ‘How far is it to Berlin?’ 
‘Considerably farther yet,’ was the 
German’s reply. 

Casting my eyes in almost any 
direction the horizon has a moving 
fringe of men or waggons. One of 
the oddest things is the custom of 
sticking the boughs of certain trees 
on the waggons and railway car- 
riages, such boughs being put there 
by the superstitious in the various 
regions from which they come. 
Every tree which, according to 
Wuttke, Grimm, or Mannhart, is 
supposed to avert bullets or to bring 
good luck—particularly oak, elm, 
tir, and linden—was used. The 
soldiers chalk upon nearly every 
waggon, ‘ Hilgut nach Paris.’ 

On leaving Saarbriicken for For- 
bach there was immense enthusiasm 
among the soldiers as they passed 
the frontier of France. But no 
more girls with coffee and bread 
henceforth! At Forbach there 
stood on the platform of the station 
about a hundred French prisoners. 
It was too much to expect that our 
soldiers would not chaff them; but 
I was glad that they contined their 
calls to extravagant eulogies on the 
personal appearance, or to exagge- 
rated hopes for the future happiness, 
of the red-trousered unfortunates. 
We were travelling in pleasant 
French carriages. The French cer- 
tainly must have retreated in great 
haste, or they could hardly have 
left in such perfect order this rail- 
way, which has been used against 
them with such tremendous effect. 

At St. Avold, I for the first time 
came up with the head-quarters of 
the King. His Majesty had his 
head-quarters at the Post-Office, 
next door to the Cathedral, and 
generally sat at his window in the 
second storey. He was looking 
hearty and happy. The soldiers 
upon whom he was gazing intently 
seemed not to recognise him, and he 
was not cheered. 
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I was fortunate enough at St. 
Avold to get the choice of a billiard 
table or a bench in a coffee-room to 
sleep on. It was in the same hotel 
with the Military Cabinet, and I 
was on one occasion awakened at 
midnight by a messenger, who put 
in my hand papers intended for 
General Moltke. 

St. Avold, August 13.—One cannot 
walk the streets of these occupied 
towns without being touched by the 
sorrow of their inhabitants. They 
are well treated and well paid ; their 
griefs are those of patriotic ‘senti- 
ment; but how soon do these em- 
body themselves in practical trou- 
bles! Two Prussian policemen con- 
ducted through the main street of 
St. Avold to-day a young French- 
man who had attacked a soldier 
with a knife. The scowling, pallid 
looks of the French gathered at their 
doors and windows as he passed 
to his supposed doom were fearful 
to behold, At his trial it was shown 


that this youth was half-witted, and 


he was discharged; and I think 
this incident in its result makes 
the stay of us all in St. Avold 
pleasanter. 

One morning I entered the 
Cathedral at the time of the Mass. 
There were a few women of the 
townspeople present, and several 
German soldiers. The priest went 
through his service with a scarcely 
audible voice, and then the drear 
little assembly flitted away. As they 
left, the King watched from his win- 
dow with, as I thought, a sympa- 
thetic expression. I “had paused a 
moment to look at the King, and 
on turning away I saw a great 


columnar individual at the door of 


head-quarters, holding up his fore- 
finger tome. I approached, and he 
came towards me. I had already 
recognised him as Count Bismark. 
He said with a pleasant and some- 
what humorous tone, glancing at 
my civilian’s dress, ‘ May I ask who 
you are, and w here you are from?’ 

I replied by presenting certain docu- 
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ments. Having scrutinised these, 
he spoke in a friendly way, offering 
me hospitalities, He was remark. 
ably frank in his conversation, and 
it was pretty clear to me that he had 
not even at that date the slightest 
misgiving as to the success of the 
German arms. There was already 
something victorious in his tread, 
in his quiet smile; and a certain 
serene way in which he puffed his 
cigar seemed to show that he was 
forgetting the personal danger, 
which could not have been slight, in 
enjoyment of the pleasant French 
climate. I confess I was agree. 
ably surprised in Count Bismark, 
There was no egotism in his 
manner, and there was an occa- 
sional tone of genuine enthusiasm 
in his voice. His outspokenness,’ 
and a certain straight look out of 
the eye, were also attractive in a 
man one had been accustomed to 
think of as a consummate diplo- 
matist. I left him furthermore 
with a strong suspicion that the 
world will one day have reason to 
give him more credit for liberalism 
than he enjoys now. 

To-day it has gone forth that the 
King will advance his head-quarters, 
probably to Faulquemont. About 
the time of his departure a house 
caught fire, which the ‘ Jiigers’ 
speedily extinguished. There is 
good reason to believe that the 
house was set on fire by the French, 
and opinions differed as to whether 
it was that the smoke should be a 
signal of the King’s departure, or 
to give occasion for it to be pro- 
claimed that the Prussians had fired 
St. Avold on leaving it. 

August 13.—T wo officers connect- 
ed with the Field-Telegraph Corps 
introduced themselves to me, say- 
ing that they were fond of talking 
English. One of them was & 
Shakespearian enthusiast, and I 
heard him say to his servant 
‘My kingdom for a horse!’ upon 
which the animal was brought 
forward. These officers thought 
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that I might get a place on their 
telegraph waggons so as to travel 
with the head-quarters of the King, 
which are moved to-day; but not 
seeing them again during the morn- 
ing I got a place on a railway train 
which took me to Faulquemont. 
Finding it impossible to get a room 
here, L crept into an empty railway 
carriage and went to sleep with an 
uncomfortable fear that when I| 
woke I might find myself travelling 
somewhither. On waking, how- 
ever, I found my bedroom had re- 
mained motionless, and on leaving 
it perceived a train about starting 
for Remilly, on which I found 
my Shakespearian officer (5 A.M.) 
deep in a volume of his favourite 
author. I was then invited to 
travel with the Telegraph Corps, 
whose destination was Pont-a- 
Monsson, at this time the farthest 
point held by the Germans. At 
Remilly we changed into country 
waggons, to drive across the country 
by Nominy to our destination. We 
are warned that our journey is not 
without danger, as there may be 
parties of the enemy commissioned 
to impede the military telegraph. 
We have a dozen waggons, each 
with a few soldiers armed with 
needle-guns. At our front ride 150 
Uhlans; and our lieutenant having 
cried ‘Kinsteigen fiir Paris!’ we 
start out. Our videttes are out on 
every side, and we watch their forms 
on every hill-top. Despite our maps 
our party occasionally got on the 
wrong road, and once we went a 
mile or so in a direction which in 
an hour would have brought us in 
uncomfortable proximity to Metz. 
Our enquiries of the villagers soon 
convinced us that they were not to 
be trusted. At Solgne our lieu- 
tenant called to a young woman in 
French. She hesitated, and when 
he insisted burst into tears. Our 
lieutenant (Roegind, of Kdénigs- 
berg) was a gentleman of winning 
manners, and he called to the 
woman, ‘Come; have no fear at 
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all; I merely wish to ask you the 
way to Nominy.’ The woman ap- 
proached, but gave us no satisfactory 
information. ‘She had never been 
to Nominy, and knew only that the 
footpath there went to that town.’ 
It was plain to us that she knew 
the road perfectly well, but our 
lieutenant would not urge her to 
give the information. He said, 
‘Why do you weep?’ ‘My poor 
husband,’ she answered, ‘has been 
taken away from me.’ ‘By whom?’ 
‘The Prussians.’ ‘ When, and for 
what?’ ‘Day before yesterday 
they took him to drive a waggon, 
and I have not heard from 
—ah, mon Dieu, mon Dieu!’ ‘Do 
not be the least anxious,’ said 
the lieutenant; ‘your husband is 
far safer driving for the Prussians 
than he would be anywhere else just 
now, and you may be sure he will 
come back safe and sound.’ ‘ You 
will find,’ added another of our 
party, ‘that we are not such bar- 
barians as you have been informed.” 
The poor woman showed her grati- 
tude through her tears. This little 
incident is certainly commonplace; 
that is why I quote it; it repre- 
sents the usual tone in which the 
German officers spoke to the in- 
habitants of the country they were 
invading. 

Pont-a-Mousson—which the Ger- 
mans facetiously call Pont-a-Musset 
—is a beautiful little city. At the 
entrance to it was a French hospital 
tent. The wounded in it were all 
well-nigh recovered, and they, with 
their physicians, seemed to have a 
comfortable oasis amid our army, 
which they were not anxious to 
leave. On arriving at a village the 
proclamation of the King of Prussia 
is posted immediately upon that 
left by Napoleon, with just enough 
of the latter left visible to remind 
readers of the authority that has 
been supplanted. But there was 
a proclamation found at Pont-i- 
Mousson which excited a painfal 
sensation among the Germans, I 


him 
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considered it curious enough to 
copy, and here it is: 


Le Maire de Pont-a-Mousson a ses Con- 
citoyens. 

La scéne si regrettable dont je viens 

d’étre témoin ne se renouvellera plus. 

J’en ai l'espoir. 

J'ai été entendu, j'ai été compris. 

Tous les habitants intelligents s’em- 
presseront d'agir énergiquement sur leurs 
concitoyens pour leur faire comprendre que 
le moindre acte de violence mettrait la ville 
et la population en péril. 

Les lois de la guerre veulent que les 
populations paisibles soient respectées, 
mais que les populations hostiles et vio- 
lentes soient traitées avec violence par le 
vainqueur. 

Prudence et calme, et pour Dieu obéis- 
sance a l’autorité locale, qui ne travaille 
que pour le bien et le repos des habitants, 

In vain were all efforts to ex- 
tract by bribes and threats what 
that ‘deplorable scene’ was which 
the departing mayor alluded to. 
Every mouth was sealed. This 
led to rumours that there had 
been in the town a massacre of 
wounded Prussians. At any rate 


this proclamation admonished the 
Germans that they were upon peril- 


ous ground. And they needed it. 
It is very difficult to persuade a set 
of good-hearted fellows that the 
people all around them would re- 
joice to see them dead; that the 
baker, but for fear, would make his 
loaf deadly ; and the pretty cham- 
ber-maid would more cheerfully 
arrange their shrouds than their 
sheets. 

The carelessness with which Bis- 
mark walks the streets excites 
remark. He entered this city in- 
cognito, and no sooner had he 
alighted than he began to stroll 
about alone. I was in a shop in a 
by-street when the whisper was 
fairly hissed from door to door- 
¢ Here comes Bismark !’ 

‘ Bismark, Bismark, Bismark!’ 

The people tumbled over each 
other to their doors. Sure enough 
it was the Count, serenely puffing 
his cigar. Women trembled and 
men grew pale, as if the Count’s 
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custom of drinking blood instead of 
beer, and of supping on at least two 
Gallic babies every night, were no 
secret to them ; while the children 
seemed a shade disappointed at not 
finding the one fiery eye in the centre 
of his forehead. 

On the right of the Moselle, 
opposite the town, is a high and 
beautiful hill, crowned with the 
ancient Castle Mousson, now a 
picturesque ruin. One morning I 
climbed the hill, and had a superb 
view of the country, including Metz, 
and saw the troops of the 1st 
Army covering the plains between 
us and Metz, to protect the passage 
of the znd Army across the river. 
At this time it was expected that 
the French would fall upon the 
Germans while they were making 
this movement, but the engagement 
of the day before at Borny (Au- 
gust 14) had convinced them of the 
futility of so doing. However, we 
had heard nothing of this battle, 
and were hourly anticipating a 
battle on the river above Metz. 
Desirous, should such occur, of 
occupying the commanding height, 
I resolved to visit the Castle Mousson 
again. In company with a journalist 
I walked to the top, but we found 
it utterly deserted—not even a sen- 
tinel left. From the plains stretch- 
ing towards Metz the army had 

vanished. It then occurred to us 
that it was not prudent to wander 
so far from the lines, and we pre- 
pared to descend. But we were 
not to be let off so easily. From be- 
hind a corner of the ruins emerged 
two powerful Frenchmen, who 
placed themselves across our way 
and demanded if we were Prus- 
sians. We exhibited our pass- 
ports, but they could - not read 
them. One of them knew German 
thoroughly, but pretended he did 
not, and asked me to read him 
something from a bit of a German 
paper he had picked up. I made 
my pronunciation sufficiently atro- 
cious to have the satisfaction of 
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hearing him say to his comrade, 
‘Pas Allemand.’ But this was by 
no means satisfactory asatest. It 
was evident we were travelling with 
the Germans, and we were gazing 
about the country with glasses. 
We could detect the hard breath- 
ing, the low tremulous tones of our 
cross-examiners, who did not con- 
ceal from us that we were on trial 
for our lives, and that they were 
holding weapons behind them. I 
verily think that we were saved 
from an encounter which probably 
would have ended in our being 
heard of no more, for the solitude 
was absolute, by a very trifling cir- 
cumstance. I had takena luncheon 
along, and had wrapped it ina copy 
of the Sunday Times, which some 
Englishman had left in my room. 
One of the Frenchmen began to ex- 
amine this newspaper, and it was 
plain that the fact that it was neither 
German nor French confirmed to 
him our story. This incidental 
evidence at least so far confused 
the purpose of the men that we 
were enabled to pass on. Never- 
theless, we left them in deep con- 
sultation, the result of which was, 
perhaps, not altogether favourable 
tous. For we went home by a long 
détour, in order to avoid a certain 
hop-vintage, through which the re- 
gular path lay ; and when we had 
got on the main road again we saw 
one of the men emerge from this 
vintage with a small sickle in his 
hand. Soon after our return three 
peasants and a priest were brought 
in chained. Four German soldiers 
had strayed into a village near by, 
and the priest and the three peasants 
had fired on them from windows, 
killing all four. 

These poor soldiers were, I sus- 
pect, victims of the tobacco-famine 
which raged at Pont-d-Mousson, 
and were probably wandering to 
find cigars. The French had taken 
all the tob: acco, and deep were the 
maledictions upon them for such a 
savage mode of warfare. Fabulous 
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sums were offered for the poorest 
tobacco, and at last it became neces- 
sary for those who had cigars to 
smoke them surreptitiously. About 
the 16th and 17th of August some 
supplies of tobacco came, and per- 
haps if it had not been so the sol- 
diers would not have fought so well 
before Metz. 

August 16.—This evening vast 
numbers of peasants and bourgeoisie 
from the surrounding country have 
appeared in the streets. They are 
whispering in groups with each 
other, and have smiling faces. It 
is plain that they have heard of 
something at the front which is 
agreeable. to them. If the Germans 
have a reverse, the scenes in Pont-a- 
Mousson will be unpleasant. To-day 
I have been secretly addressed three 
times by Frenchmen, and having 
freely given an account of myself, 
have been told that ‘no doubt, in 
case of any danger, I would be 
careful to be without arms, and say 
I was an American. 

Midnight—There is a fearful 
rumour of disaster going about the 
city. In the large market space in 
front of Prince Frederick Charles’s 
head-quarters are numbers of men, 
frightfully wounded, just in from 
the front, relating that they have 
been overpowered by the French. 
All of these wounded declared to 
the shuddering groups around them, 
that the Germans, though outnum- 
bered, had still held their ground, 
and that they—the wounded—had 
met the reinforcements as they were 
brought off the field. 

August 17.—To-day waggons 
loaded with wounded Germans have 
been continually filing into the city, 
which has suddenly become a vast 
hospital. The French have lined 
the streets, and gaze with uncon- 
cealed delight upon their wounded 
enemies. At last the French 
wounded began to come in, and the 
excitement among the inhabitants 
has been intense. About three 
o'clock a waggon came in bringing 
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four French generals of high—one 
evidently of the highest—rank. The 
French gathered around this wag- 
gon, and followed it in procession 
to head-quarters. Women rushed 
out with wine, water, and fruit, to 
offer them; people left their shops 
unguarded to hurry after them ; 
and when at length the waggon 
came to a halt, though the Prussians 
were all around, the citizens pressed 
forward to kiss the hands of their 
champions with tears. The wounded 
officer of highest rank drew from 
his pocket a package of papers 
which he handed to a French woman, 
with a single word which I did not 
catch, though the scene was just 
beneath my window. The woman 
vanished. I think that if it had 
been a Prussian general at Chilons, 
he would hardly have had the same 
stolid indifference to his papers 


which was exhibited by the Ger- 
mans who stood around while this 
occurred. 

The tramp of soldiers through 


Pont-a-Mousson had been almost in- 
cessant during every day, yet there 
had been a few hours of compara- 
tive quiet in the middle part of each 
night. But on the night of the 
17th there was no moment of rest. 
The air was full of the din of 
preparation; bugles responded to 
bugles so far around that one was 
bewildered at the extent of the 
hosts which those wild midnight 
notes were summoning. With these 
bugles came a tramp of marching 
men, not through one street as be- 
fore, but through all; a multitude 
of footsteps blending to a kind of 
roar, like innumerable waves of an 
ocean ; and now no hurrah, no sing- 
ing of ‘Die Wacht am Rhein.’ The 
midnight stillness is broken only 
by the footfalls of moving hosts, and 
the weird ringing calls of bugles. 
August 18.—At four o’clock this 
morning I left Pont-d-Mousson on 
one of the waggons of the Field- 
Telegraph Corps. We unrolled our 
wire for about nine miles (as far as 
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Noveaut-aux-Prés), when, finding 
our progress slow, I resolved to go 
forward on foot. I had gone swiftly 
in this way past many troops and 
trains, until I came to a wilderness 
of waggons, and knew I could not 
be far from the front. At that mo. 
ment a herald galloped past us pro- 
claiming, ‘The battle is beginning!’ 
Then I heard the thunder break as 
it were from the heart of the hill 
covered by the Bois des Chevanx, 
on my right. The next moment I 
was entering the village of Gorze, 
where a horrible sight met my view 
—a man riddled with shot, and 
hanged by the neck in a con- 
spicuous place! He was a French- 
man of the village, who had added 
to the occupation of a spy the shoot- 
ing of a wounded Prussian major. 
Such, at least, was the belief of his 
swift executioners. One of the most 
pitiable things about this case was 
that several of the man’s family came 
out and declared that he was a vile 
scoundrel who deserved his fate— 
evidently wishing to avert any sus- 
picion that might fall upon them- 
selves. Passing along the road west- 
ward, I came upon the first fearful 
tracesof the battle of Vionville. This 
road lies alonga green ravine, strewn 
with the knapsacks, hats, and other 
refuse, which, as I concluded, the 
Prussians might have thrown aside 
just before mounting the hill for 
battle. How sweet and peaceful at 
any other time would have seemed 
this ravine! The day had been 
beautiful, from the time when the 
early moon and stars had paled 
away in the rosy summer morning; 
and along this embowered path 
the flowers were blooming and 
the birds carolling, as if they had 
not recognised the work of death 
invading their solitude. A step 
beyond, and corpse after corpse 
turns its ghastly face upward; and 
as these increase in number, now 
and then the low moan of a wounded 
man makes me hesitate to go far- 
ther amid suffering which I cannot 
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relieve. Yet I press on, amid the 
swords, rifles, knapsacks, and dead 
horses and dead men. ‘Take 
care!’ cries a soldier; ‘the field is 
strewn with unexploded shells, and 
to touch one may be death.’ Sure 
enough, there are the ugly monsters 
all around; ia some places French 
shrapnels, in others the scattered 
ammunition of Prussian waggons. 
At last I came within sight of a 
company, among whom I recognised 
afar off one figure that signalled 
the Grosshauptquartiers of the 
King. Standing forward, apart 
from the rest, Count Bismark, 
motionless, gazing upon the tre- 
mendous scene enacted below, was 
as a landmark. Approaching, I 
recognised some of those present : 
the King, standing still and silent, 
unable to take his eyes from the 
fearful field stretching out from his 
feet, covered with dead men, and 
watching sadly those who were 
engaged in burying them; by his 
side Moltke, with his great brow 
and luminous eye, needing no glass 
to enable him to sweep the horizon; 
to the left, the Princes Frederick 
Charles, Albert, and Charles ; to the 
right Lieutenant-General Sheridan 
of the United States, and a group 
of German officers. All of the 
Prussians were splendidly dressed, 
and were men of noble figure, 
Sheridan being an oddly small figure 
by their side. As I was hastening 
towards the group a troop of Uhlans 
rode up behind, and without seem- 
ing to see the royal party dashed 
past them with a loud hurrah 
towards the battle. Among them I 
thought I discovered Count Bis- 
mark’s eldest son, a fine-looking, 
blonde youth, whom the day before I 
had seen at Pont-i-Mousson inde- 
fatigable in finding places for the 
wounded, among whom he was soon 
tobe numbered. When the Uhlans 
had passed, Count Bismark, who had 
been standing in front, turned, with 
an exhausted look, and taking two 
or three knapsacks from the ground 
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made them into a seat. But he 
could not rest; he rose again, 
walked back and forth for a time, 
and at length went to a little raised 
canvas picket-tent and stretched 
himself at full length on the ground 
beneath it. 

An adjutant gave me some ac- 
count of the present position of the 
forces, and of the events which led 
to their situation. 

The battle of Vionville (16th) 
had prevented the French from re- 
treating to Verdun by the main road, 
which, marked with poplars, lay 
half-a-mile to our left. The battle 
to-day was to prevent their retreat 
by another road branching off to the 
north of us. For this nearly all the 
forces of the 1st and znd Armies 
were hurried up on the 17th. The 
ist Army was set in the woods south 
of Gravelotte, representing the Prus- 
sian right. Preserving connection 
with this, the znd Army had march- 
ed swiftly towards Verneville, at 
which village the French were en- 
countered. At eleven o’clock the 
French right extended to Ste. 
Marie-aux-Chénes, and their lines 
stretched along by St. Ail, the Bois 
de la Cusse, the Bois de Genevanx, 
Gravelotte, and all the heights be- 
tween the last-named village and 
Metz. All this line was upon a 
great range of wooded hills, repre- 
senting a position which seemed 
almost impregnable. Occasional 
firing was heard in the direction 
of Verneville, announcing that the 
gth corps of the 2nd Army had 
begun the fighting. When this 
was heard, the part of the 1st 
Army stationed in the Bois des 
Ognous fired upon the enemy at 
Gravelotte. Both armies had been 
thus fairly brought into the action 
about noon, from which hour until 
the last bomb burst I remained 
watching so much of the field as 
could be seen from our hill. 

It was a marvellous panorama. 
From our point we saw a vast 
open field, gradually descending 
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to the village of Gravelotte, which 
was about two miles to the east. 
The plain was on the right fringed 
with thick woods—at a mile’s 
distance ; and on the left, beyond 
the Verdun road with its pretty 
villages, were woods again, about 
two miles off. The plains on 
our side, in front of Gravelotte, 
were covered with Prussian infantry 
reserves. As yet it was a battle of 
artillery, and the air over the battle- 
field swarmed with what at first 
glance seemed to be white bal- 
loons. From the heights beyond 
Gravelotte as far as the eye could 
reach there was a steady fire from 
large guns, responded to by heavy 
guns of which we could see but few, 
owing to the intervening woods 
on our right, but the well-directed 
curves of whose shells we could trace 
in the air—and could trace, too, in 
the cessation here and there of the 
French fire at certain points. It 
must have been nearly three o’clock 
when we first saw the infantry of 
the ist Army filing out from be- 
hind the woods to’ engage in the 
battle. It looked like some enor- 
mous serpent crawling out of its 
concealment. A terrific volley was 
opened upon it. Before that we 
had heard through all the roar the 
occasional grow] of the mitrailleuse ; 
but now when this great dark ana- 
conda crawled out the strange 
growling whirr of the revolving 
cannon became the chief sound, and 
the poplars of the distant road be- 
came concealed by their perpetual 
smoke. To estimate the storm, says 
Richter, do not count the hailstones, 
but the bruised and broken trees 
and flowers. Alas! the generals 
who, from our hill, gazed on the 
advancing infantry had reason to 
turn pale as they saw the dreadful 
gaps in that long line of men. But 
cut through in many places as he 
was, anaconda pieced himself to- 
gether again, and glided ever on- 
ward, the tail of him never becoming 
visible. ‘Why don’t they fire ?’ 
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cried some one in the party, who 
saw the dark track of fallen 
men. But they did not fire for 
a long time. Meantime we could 
see on the hillsides the puffs 
of musketry belched out of the 
earth. The French had buried 
themselves in rifle-pits, and the 
hills seemed on fire. The Germans 
pressed on—an ever-encroaching 
wall that nothing could stop or stay. 
At last a great blaze from our side ; 
then another and another; a long 
snow-white curtain of smoke ; what 
is behind it ? 

The condition of the atmosphere 
was such that the smoke of the guns 
at once ascended, and stood like 
snow-white columns around an am- 
phitheatre. We could very soon 
see the effect of the Prussian fire. 
The foremost of the rifle-pits had 
become the graves of those who 
fired from them. The Prussians had 
slowly filtered through the village 
of Gravelotte—they had evidently 
pressed the French back—but it 
was only to see them reach a more 
formidable situation. 

The battle now raged across 
a deep ravine. The eastern side 
of this ravine is some forty feet 
higher than the western side, and 
the woods on that side are much 
thicker; in fighting across this 
ravine therefore the French had 
every advantage, and it really 
seemed for a time that it would be 
impossible to dislodge them. Here 
the French made a most terrible 
fight. They had no advantage now 
by reason of the superior range of 
the chassepét: the Prussians had 
steadily marched forward until the 
firing must have been across a dis- 
tance of only four hundred yards at 
the widest point of separation. And 
henceforth it was all a question of 
which had the most men to be shot. 
Whatever may have been the 
manceuvring in the preparations for 
this situation, there was none now. 
By six o’clock the Germans had 
formed their two armies into a vast 
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solid crescent stretching from the 
field before St. Privat to Vaux; 
and in the hollow of this crescent 
were the ranks of the French, 
holding still a powerful position, 
but suffering terribly without 
making any apparent impression 
upon the ever renewed hosts before 
them. It seemed a rival count be- 
tween the census of France and that 
of Germany, with Death for teller. 
Shooting and being shot—shooting 
and being shot—this for hour after 
hour. 

From their high position the 
French could look down upon the 
whole field and all the heights occu- 
pied by the Germans; and if, through 
the smoke and flame, the French 
commanders were watching the 
plains before them, they must have 
seen the coils of fate closing upon 
them with the interminable armies 
that marched forward ceaselessly 
from every point of the horizon. 
From Verneville and Vionville, from 
Flavigny and Buxiéres, and most of 
all from that mysterious wood to 
their left which seemed to hold all 
Germany, the Prussians advanced, 
and their dark lines seemed as the 
fingers of a mighty hand whose 
clutch could not be escaped. 

There was one point very hotly 
contested—the road beyond Grave- 
lotte stretching through the ravine. 
There a splendid regiment of Prus- 
sian cavalry dashed between precipi- 
tous heights, about the time that a 
similar charge was being made at 
St. Privat. What became of this 
regiment one who walked that road 
next day could have no difficulty in 
learning. Their effort seemed to be 
to break up a point of co-operation 
between the French wings which 
was telling very seriously upon the 
Prussians. The French almost de- 
stroyed that body of cavalry. They 
then moved forward a little, and 
seemed to get a slight advantage ; 
but if at that moment they indulged 
a dream of still breaking into the 
Verdun road, the dream was speedily 
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dispelled; for, even then, when it 
seemed as if even the interminable 
German hosts must at last have 
gathered, there came straight across 
our hill, marching steadily to that 
same point, a new army. Whence 
came this army? was a question 
which many asked, but none an- 
swered. It took up its position all 
along the road, without entering into 
the action at all. Its presence was 
enough. Had the great curving 
wall which was closing around the 
French been broken through, here 
was yet another army, fresh and 
strong, against which the exhausted 
forces of Bazaine could not have 
stood for an instant. 

From the time that this army 
marched upon the field the French 
fire seemed to me toslacken. Now 
and then, on their extreme right 
and their extreme left, the horrible 
roar became furious, but the centre 
was more and more silent; and 
now and then, as the twilight be- 
gan to fall, we could hear the hur- 
rahs of the Prussians as the long- 
defended heights were yielded, point 
by point. 

As the French had retreated, the 
King and his generals had mounted 
their horses and rode forward, and 
those of us who had not horses had 
walked nearer. And when the twi- 
light came we could tell from the 
lines and points of flame, better than 
from sight, how’ completely the 
French had been driven back. The 
position of their large guns was 
shown now only by fiery bombs 
bursting at’ points which they them- 
selves had held in the morning. 

At half-past eight all was still. 
Over all the mighty plain no sound 
whatever could be beard. The 
smoke which in the morning had 
risen toward the heavens had now 
descended and completely enveloped 
the battle-field. The pillars of 
cloud were changed for those of 
fire, for in three directions we 
could see the lurid light of burning 
villages. As I turned away from 
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the fearful scene there came—about 
a quarter before nine—another 
roll of the mitrailleuses, and a few 
balls of fire and smoke following 
the retreating army. Then fell a 
death-like silence, which was not 
again broken. ‘The battle seems 
over?’ I said to one of high rank, 
who stood near me. ‘ Yes,’ he re- 
plied, ‘and I think we may now say 
that the war is virtually over.’ 

I passed the night in a house at 
Gorze, sitting at the window. The 
one large street of the village was, 
from midnight to daybreak, a scene 
of fearful confusion. Waggons 
loaded with wounded and groaning 
men were inextricably massed to- 
gether, and at every door the in- 
habitants were receiving into their 
houses the bleeding forms of friend 
and foe. Standing before teamsters 
and surgeons, listening to vehement 
directions which they could not un- 
derstand, the poor French women 
were pictures of despair. The 
house in which I stayed contained 
nine or ten wounded men, and 
Monsieur and Madame—though 
evidently cut tothe heart by the 
defeat of the French—devoted them- 
selves tenderly and sleeplessly to 
the sufferers, who were all Prussians. 
A wounded officer offered money, 
but the lady said, ‘I cannot take 
money from Prussians.’ 

Early in the morning I wandered 
to the battle-field. On what scenes 
did that soft summer morning, with 
its silvery moon, look down! On 
the doorsteps of burnt houses that 
had been their homes, fair young 
girls sat weeping, not knowing 
where their friends were, or even 
whether they were alive ; and about 
these were groups of rough Ger- 
man soldiers, with honest tears in 
their eyes, offering to the miserable 
ones the contents of their haver- 
sacks. Along the roads, and over 
fields, homeless and frightened pea- 
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sants were fleeing. The churches 
were the buildings first used to 
shelter the wounded, whose moan- 
ings were heart-breaking. Every- 
where and anywhere the exhausted 
soldiers who had been engaged in 
the combat had laid them down to 
sleep; and now and then some 
sleepless one sat gazing with mute 
grief on the lifeless form of a well- 
known comrade. I pressed to the 
extreme front, and saw the French 
in their camp on the height of St. 
Quentin—they and their tents made 
a curious tableau; while near by 
the soldiers who had driven them 
there were burying their dead in 
vast graves, some of them singing 
with faltering voices the old funereal 
chorales of the Fatherland. The 
ground was strewn with swords 
and rifles gleaming in the sunlight, 
and letters were scattered about, 
some of which I picked up and 
read; each linked the dead man at 
whose side it lay with loving hearts 
which must be pierced with his. 
At one point horses that had been 
wounded and rendered useless were 
being shot. They fell with piteous 
groans, their faces preserving after 
death the most painful and human- 
like expressions, as indeed did the 
faces of all the horses I saw dead on 
the battle-field. It were a sufficient 
punishment, I thought, for those on 
whom the guilt of this war rests, 
could they be made to walk step by 
step over this field and through 
these villages. 

About noon a severe thunder- 
storm swept over Gravelotte, with 
copious rain, which must have been 
grateful to the wounded men who 
had not yet been removed, and who 
lay burning with fever, and crying 
for water. It passed swiftly on in 
the direction of Metz, and soon 
after a perfect rainbow hovered 
with glowing arch over the fields of 
pain and death. 
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A NOVEL WAY OF 


STUDYING THE STARS. 


By Ricuarp A. Procror, B.A., F.R.A.S., 
Author of ‘Saturn,’ ‘Other Worlds than Ours,’ &c. 


HE celestial depths have been 
studied during many ages, and 
by means of various instruments. 
They have been mapped and charted 
and gauged, and the laws according 
to which the stars seem to be dis- 
tributed have been carefully studied 
with the object of determining the 
real arrangement of these orbs 
throughout space. But so far as I 
am aware it has never yet occurred 
to astronomers to apply to the 
study of the heavens two simple 
and perhaps insignificant instru- 
ments, by means of which I have 
lately been endeavouring to eluci- 
date the subject of stellar distribu- 
tion. I think I may safely claim to 
be the first who has sought to in- 
terpret the secrets of the heavens 
with the aid of a pair of scissors 
and a trustworthy balance. 

Lest the reader should be tempted 
to dismiss at once all consideration 
of such trivial methods of research, 
let me remind him, in passing, that 
these simple instruments have al- 
ready been employed to solve an 
important problem of terrestrial 
physics. All our books on geography 
speak of the proportion between the 
oceans and the continents of our 
earth, but the simple contrivance 
by means of which this proportion 
has been determined is not so com- 
monly mentioned. On a reference 
to Humboldt’s Cosmos it will be 
found that the method of procedure 
was as follows:—From the strips 
of paper intended to cover an ordi- 
nary terrestrial globe the parts 
representing land were carefully cut 
out with a pair of scissors; they 
were then placed in a delicate 
balance and weighed; the same 
was next done with the remainder 
of the paper—that is, the part re- 
presenting oceans. The relation 


between land and sea surfaces fol- 
lowed at once from the relation 
between the observed weights of a 
few seemingly insignificant scraps 
of paper. 

It had long since occurred to me 
that a similar method might be 
applied to the strips of paper in- 
tended to cover a celestial globe. 
One could thus determine the rela- 
tive richness with which stars are 
spread over certain regions of the 
heavens, or determine the actual 
extent of such regions as the Milky 
Way, the great nebular districts, 
and so on. 

But there was one objection to 
the plan. It was rather costly. We 
can readily obtain a copy of Messrs. 
Maltby’s Star-Atlas, in which the 
strips for covering a globe are in- 
cluded; but when we have this 
valuable work we are scarcely dis- 
posed to cut up the beautifully en- 
graved maps. Nor, again, is it easy 
when a number of small portions of 
the heavens are thus presented in 
different maps to complete the pro- 
cess of dissection by which the ex- 
tent of different regions is to be 
determined. And then there is not 
as in the case of a terrestrial globe 
one question only to solve, there 
are half a dozen at least; and each 
would involve the sacrifice of a 
fresh atlas. 

Fortunately, there is a way of 
getting over this difficulty. 

It is possible to map a hemi- 
sphere—nay, the whole heavens if 
we will—on a plane surface, in such 
sort that every space on the heavens 
shall cover its true relative propor- 
tion of the map. This mode of 
mapping is not at all suitable for 
the ordinary purposes which maps 
are intended to subserve ; for this 
true representation of superficial 
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proportion is secured only by intro- 
ducing a very marked distortion 
of the shapes of different regions. 
Everyone knows how strangely dis- 
torted the British Isles are in an 
ordinary map of the eastern hemi- 
sphere; but they would be even 
more singularly shaped if these 
maps were on the particular projec- 
tion I am now referring to. 

It is clear, however, that mere 
distortion is of no importance where 
one seeks only to determine the rela- 
tive dimensions of different regions. 
Most fortunately too, the plan of 
projection is a very simple one, and 
the constructions involved are re- 
markably easy.! 

it will be seen at once that by 
such a contrivance one can deter- 
mine the relative dimensions of any 
part of the celestial sphere without 
sacrificing an atlas or a globe. It 
is necessary first to map down the 
two hemispheres, each on a large 
sheet of good paper uniform in tex- 
ture. Then all the paper outside 
each circular map must be cut away, 
and each map weighed. Of course 
the two maps would be of equal 
weight if each sheet were of the 
same thickness. But large sheets 
of drawing paper, even though of 
the same general quality, often 
differ appreciably in weight; and it 
is well, in such researches as I am 
describing, to weigh each map sepa- 
rately, so that afterwards one can 
compare the weight of any part with 
the weight of the map from which 
it has been cut. 

Let it be noted, in passing, that 
this plan can be adopted for testing 
the relation between land and sea 
surfaces; and it is probable that 
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more trustworthy results would 
be obtained by carefully drawing 
the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres on such a projection as I 
have described, and cutting out 
continents and islands, than by ap- 
plying the same process of section 
to the numerous strips required for 
covering a globe. 

Let us now consider the various 
astronomical questions which the 
process of weighing may help to 
resolve. 

During the last few years I have 
been led to recognise several pecu- 
liarities in the distribution of the 
stars visible to the naked eye, pecu- 
liarities which appear to be opposed 
to the ordinarily accepted theories 
respecting the sidereal system. For 
example, there is a tendency among 
such stars to associate into streams 
and groups, and clustering aggre- 
gations, covering, perhaps, several 
constellations, or at least distin- 
guished, by the extent of space they 
cover, from such clusters as the 
Pleiades or the Beehive in Cancer. 
Then, again, there are regions of 
the heavens where stars are sparsely 
distributed, lying side by side some- 
times with other regions in which 
stars are spread with unusual rich- 
ness. One other peculiarity of this 
sort is in an even more marked 
manner opposed to those ordinarily 
accepted views according to which 
the lucid stars form but, as it were, 
the threshold of the great sidereal 
system gauged by the Herschels. 
Over the Milky Way, whose light, 
according to those views, comes 
from multitudes of stars lying at 
distances immeasurably exceeding 
those of the lucid stars, the latter 


1 There are several methods of drawing a map of a complete globe, in such a way 
that all spaces shall be presented of their true relative dimensions. I described three 
such methods in a paper which appeared in the Jntellectual Observer for June 1865. Of 
these three methods, one was 2 mere extension of Flamsteed’s projection. I imagined 
the other two to be original ; but I have since found that one of them (the plan which 
is referred to above) had been proposed long before by Sir John Herschel. In my 
Handbook of the Stars this plan is described, and its properties proved, without any 
reference to Sir John Herschel’s prior description of the plan, which became known to 
se a few months only after I had published that treatise. 
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seem yet spread so much more 
richly than over surrounding regions 
as to suggest the idea that in truth 
they are immersed amid the groups 
of faint stars whose united lustre 
produces the milky light of the 
galaxy. It is obviously a matter of 
great moment to determine whether 
this relation is apparent only or 
real; since if it be real it follows 
inevitably that the faint stars in the 
Milky Way are for the most part 
really small and not merely faint 
from enormity of distance, 

And here, at the very threshold 
of the enquiry, a problem presented 
itself for solution which my new 
method—the ‘scissors and balance 
method’ let it be called—was com- 
petent to solve very easily. I think 
there is no work on astronomy in 
which the actual extent of the celes- 
tial sphere occupied by the Milky 
Way is referred to, or in which any 
estimate of this extent is given. It 
is clear that by ordinary methods 
the determination of the surface of 
so strangely complicated a zone as 
the galaxy, with its convolutions 
and broken branches, and _ those 
islands of light and lakes of dark- 
ness pictured in Sir John Herschel’s 
Southern Observations, would be a 
matter of great difficulty. But it 
is an exceedingly easy matter to cut 
out from a map the parts marked 
down as belonging to the galaxy, 
and to weigh those parts against 
the rest of the map. 

In this way I found that the 
southern half of the galaxy covers 
one-eleventh of the southern hemi- 
sphere, while the northern half of 
the zone covers one-tenth of the 
northern hemisphere. I had antici- 
pated a different result, since the 
southern part of the Milky Way 
seems to cover a larger space than 
the northern; but repeated trials 
led always to the same result; and 
when a tracing of the two half zones 
had been made on a single sheet of 
paper, the northern portion was 
always found to outweigh the 
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southern. The fact is that the 
remarkably wide range of the 
Milky Way over the southern con- 
stellations Scorpio and Sagittarius 
is more than compensated by the 
extensive lacune in this region. 

It follows that the whole of the 
galaxy covers between one-tenth 
and one-eleventh of the heavens. 
This I believe is the first estimate 
that has ever been formed of the 
proportion. 

To turn, however, to the express 
object of the new mode of research 
—the determination of the relative 
richness of stellar distribution in 
different parts of the heavens. 

It was necessary in the first 
place to mark in all the stars visible 
to the naked eye. There is no 
perfect list of such stars, but the 
British Association Catalogue of 
8,316 stars is supposed to contain 
all but a very few of the lucid stars. 
Removing the telescopic stars from 
this list—that is, all the stars below 
the sixth magnitude—there remain 
5,850 stars of the first six orders. 
To mark in, in their proper places, 
so many as 5,850 stars is a work 
requiring much time, if carried out 
directly from the catalogue itself. 
Considering that the maps of hemi- 
spheres would have no value at all 
except for the particular enquiry 
I was upon, the labour involved 
would have been somewhat dispro- 
portioned to the antecedent proba- 
bility that the results would be of 
interest. But for this, and my very 
limited leisure, the results I am 
about to present would have been 
obtained three or four years ago. 
The recent completion of my atlas, 
however, rendered it possible for me 
to mark in the 5,850 stars on the 
projections of the two hemispheres 
much more easily and quickly than 
if I had worked directly from the 
catalogue. 

Having completed this work, I 
placed each map upon six large 
sheets of drawing paper, of uniform 
quality and texture, and pricked off 
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all the stars upon the six sheets at 
once. These pin-hole maps were to 
be cut to pieces, and their frag- 
ments weighed. It will be noticed 
that as no ink was used in marking 
the stars there was no addition to 
the weight of the paper, though I 
by no means assert that the enquiry 
was one of such extreme delicacy 
that the additional weight of the 
ink-spots would have appreciably 
affected the result. 

The first process of weighing and 
counting was applied to the Milky 
Way. I was particularly anxious 
to test the truth of a view which I 
had put forward long since, that 
the lucid stars are much more 
thickly strewn on the Milky Way 
than over the rest of the heavens. 
In most works on astronomy the 
contrary is asserted. Sir John 
Herschel’s clear vision had not 
failed, however, to recognise the 
peculiarity, and accordingly we 
find, in his Outlines of Astronomy, 
the expression of an opinion that 


the lucid stars do congregate some- 
what more thickly than elsewhere 
upon and near to the Milky Way. It 
is worthy of notice, though, that 


in his wonderful work on the 
Southern Heavens (a perfect store- 
house of astronomical facts) he 
mentions as the result of a system- 
atic process of enquiry, that the 
lucid stars do not congregate on or 
near the galactic zone, and that, in 
fact, the condensation of stars on 
that region begins only to be 
marked and obvious after we have 
passed the ninth and tenth orders 
of star-magnitude. It is very im- 
portant to notice this seeming dis- 
crepancy. Both opinions are per- 
fectly just. If we treat the 
galaxy as a zone, taking a uni- 
form band of the heavens along 
the region covered by the contorted 
and complex streams of the Milky 
Way, we do not find any signs of 
greater aggregation of lucid stars 
either on the zone itself or in its 
neighbourhood; and yet, looking at 
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the Milky Way as it actually ap- 
pears in the heavens, we do find 
signs of such aggregation. It is 
because the aggregation follows the 
contortions and complexities of the 
Milky Way itself, while the gaps 
and ldacune are left relatively clear 
of lucid stars, that both the state- 
ments made by Sir John Herschel 
are justified. The richness of stars 
on the Milky Way is counter- 
balanced by the sparseness of their 
distribution close by ; so that when 
we take a uniform zone covering 
the Milky Way, and also its gaps 
and lacune, we fail to recognise 
either the richness of one region or 
the poverty of the other. The in- 
dications which might guide us to 
important conclusions are placed 
completely out of view by the pro- 
cess of taking averages ; the irregu- 
larities of the field we are working 
over and surveying are smoothed 
away just where it is most im- 
portant that they should not be 
lost sight of. 

Now let us see what the new 
method tells us as to this interest- 
ing subject of enquiry. 

We have seen that the southern 
half of the Milky Way covers 
one-eleventh part of the southern 
hemisphere. It contains no less 
than 618 lucid stars. So that if 
the whole heavens were strewn 
with equal richness there would be 
twenty-two times 618 lucid stars, or 
13,596 instead of the 5,850 actually 
observed. The northern part of 
the Milky Way covers one-tenth of 
the northern hemisphere, and con- 
tains 497 stars ; so that if the whole 
heavens were strewn with equal 
richness there would be twenty 
times 497 stars, or 9,940 instead of 
5,850. 

Taking the whole of the Milky 
Way, we find no less than 1,115 
stars in a space covering between 
one-tenth and one-eleventh of the 
celestial sphere. So that if the 
whole heavens were spread as richly 
with stars there would be about 
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11,650 stars, or almost twice as 
many as are actually observed. 

But now a very singular result 
has to be noticed. In the dark 
gaps and lacune in the Milky Way 
there are very few lucid stars in- 
deed. There is no reason, accord- 
ing to accepted views, why Iucid 
stars should avoid these gaps; on 
the contrary, they might be ex- 
pected to be spread rather richly 
so near the galactic zone; but as 
a matter of fact they are wanting 
there. I weigh the ‘ coal sacks,’ as 
the lacune are termed, and also the 
space between the two streams of 
the Milky Way where it is double, 
and I find that these regions cover 
in all about one sixty-second part 
of the whole celestial sphere. Upon 
them there are found but twenty 
lucid stars. So that if the whole 
heavens were not more richly strewn 
with stars, there would be but 
1,240 visible stars instead of 5,850. 

It surely is a most significant 
fact that whereas the Milky Way 
itself is so thickly strewn with 
lucid stars that the whole heavens, 
spread as richly, would contain 
11,650 stars, the lacwne and gaps are 
so poverty-stricken that were the 
celestial sphere as poorly spangled 
with stars, we should see but 1,240, 
or less than one-ninth the former 
number. To understand the mean- 
ing of this result, the reader must 
remember that according to ac- 
cepted views there is no antecedent 
reason whatever for expecting that 
the absence of that nebulous light 
which comes from telescopic stars 
should involve an absence of lucid 
stars. The telescopic stars are sup- 
posed to be very much farther off 
than the lucid orbs; so that such 
an association as I have described 
iS as surprising and unexpected 
as though the clouds on a summer 
sky should seem arranged in lines 
and cross-lines, corresponding to 
the bars and sashes of a window 
through which we viewed those 
clouds. 
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We have only to read Sir John 
Herschel’s words having reference 
to the supposed proof that no such 
relation exists, in order to feel the 
full significance of the now esta- 
blished fact that the relation is ex- 
hibited in a very marked manner. 
Sir John Herschel, by taking zones 
over the Milky Way, instead of 
the Milky Way itself—a perfectly 
just course be it remarked, if only 
the accepged views are just—found, 
as I have mentioned, that ‘ the ten- 
dency to greater frequency, or the 
increase of density in respect of 
statistical distribution, in approach: 
ing the Milky Way, is quite imper- 
ceptible among stars of a higher 
magnitude than the eighth’... 
and that ‘it is with the eleventh 
magnitude that it first becomes con- 
spicuous.’ He then proceeds—still 
reasoning very justly so far as the 
imperfect evidence he was dealing 
with is concerned— 

Two conclusions seem to follow inevi- 
tably from this :—viz. first, that the larger 
stars are really nearer to us (taken en 
masse, and without denying individual ex- 
ceptions) than the smaller ones. Were this 
not the case, were there really among the 
infinite multitude of stars composing the 
remoter portions of the galaxy, numerous 
individuals of extravagant size and bright- 
ness, as compared with the generality of 
those around them, so as to overcome the 
effect of distance and appear to us as large 
stars, the probability of their occurrence in 
any given region would increase with the 
real apparent density of stars in that re- 
gion, and would result in a preponderance 
of considerable stars in the Milky Way, 
beyond what the heavens really present, 
over its whole circumference. Secondly, 
that the depth at which our system is 
plunged in the sidereal stratum constitut- 
ing the galaxy, reckoning from the southern 
surface or limit of that stratum, is about 
equal to that distance which on a general 
average corresponds to the light of a star 
of the ninth or tenth magnitude, and cer- 
tainly does not exceed that corresponding 
to the eleventh. 

Both these conclusions are in- 
evitably controverted by the evi- 
dence given by the new method of 
enquiry. For it is to be noticed 
that there is no question as to 
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which result (of two which seem 
contradictory) should be preferred. 
The new method not only supplies 
the just result, but explains how 
the erroneous result has been ob- 
tained. We have only to apply the 
new method to a zone over the 
Milky Way instead of to the actual 
convolutions of that stream, to ob- 
tain precisely the same result as 
that on which Sir John Herschel 
founded the two conclusions de- 
scribed above.' In this way, not only 
the lacune and gaps have to be add- 
ed, their poverty pro tanto counter- 
balancing the richness of the Milky 
Way, but the singularly bare regions 
bordering on the Milky Way near 
Aquila and Cygnus, and from 
Auriga past the feet of Gemini to 
Monoceros, have also to be included. 
It is plain that by thus combining 
poor and rich regions together, we 
get an apparently average degree 
of richness for the whole zone. 
We smooth away,as I have said, 
the very irregularities from which 
we have the best chance of detect- 
ing the true laws of the sidereal 
system. 
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The inevitable inference from the 
evidence obtained by the new mode 
of research is, that there is some 
association between the clusters of 
minute stars which produce the 
milky light of the galaxy, and the 
lucid stars which aggregate so 
richly amid those clusters. The 
apparent association is too marked 
not to warrant us in believing that 
a real association exists. Those 
minute stars are not then far out in 
space beyond the lucid stars, as had 
been supposed: they are, there- 
fore, not so large as the lucid orbs, 
but owe their faintness to real rela- 
tive minuteness. 

There is but one escape from 
this conclusion, the possibility, 
namely, that the observed arrange- 
ment is only due to an extraordinary 
coincidence. I shall presently have 
occasion to exhibit the overwhelm- 
ing nature of the antecedent pro- 
babilities against such coincidences, 
and I think I shall be able to con- 
vince the reader that, even as re- 
spects a single instance, no such 
explanation would be available, 
while the peculiarities of distribu- 


1 It may be as well, perhaps, for me to point out that in thus commenting with perfect 
freedom on the views of the most eminent astronomer living, one whose works I have 
read again and again with ever increasing delight and instruction, I take the course which 


seems to me at once the most straightforward and the most courteous. It is no compli- 
ment, but an insult, to our great men, to express objections to their views in a tone im- 
plying that they value their own opinions more than truth. It has chanced—very much 
to my surprise—that I have been somewhat severely, and, as I think, most unjustly, 
rebuked by a well-known student of astronomy for so plainly discussing the views of 
others. To me this criticism is not only objectionable—it is wholly unintelligible. 
There has never lived a man of science, however eminent—not Newton himself, nor 
Bacon, nor Humboldt, nor Laplace—who has not adopted erroneous views. In the 
nature of things it must be so. To men of this stamp—to a Herschel, an Airy, or an 
Adams—far more than to men of inferior attainments, the idea of being always in the 
right appears, indeed, egregious in its absurdity. As facts are accumulated, it is as ab- 
solutely certain that the views of our great men will have to be in part or wholly modified, 
as that science must be progressive and not stereotyped. That, under these circum- 
stances, it should be thought offensive to exhibit the bearing of new truths upon views 
admittedly formed on imperfect evidence, and to do this in the simplest and most 
straightforward manner possible, seems to me preposterous. Certain Iam that our great 
men have no reason to thank him who would speak of them as though their fame were 
a plant of tender growth which the breath of free discussion would wither. 

It may be suggested that new views can be put forward without mentioning the views 
of others. This may seem—to those who have never had occasion to put forward new 
views—to be the case. But on trial the reverse appears. It not only seems most 
uncourteous to present new views without mentioning the contrary opinion of eminent 
authorities, but it leads a large number of readers to conceive that the new views are 


simply put forward in ignorance of the fact that this or that authority had adopted other 
opinions. 
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tion which remain to be considered 
place any interpretation by a re- 
ference to mere chance-distribution 
altogether out of the question. 

Several years since I had noted 
the existence of star-streams out- 
side the Milky Way, the components 
of the streams being stars of the first 
five orders of magnitude. Many 
of these streams are sufficiently 
obvious to have attracted the atten- 
tion of astronomers in long past 
ages—insomuch that in the old 
maps of the heavens the nature of 
these streams was supposed to be 
adequately represented by the in- 
troduction of the river Eridanus, 
the winding serpent Hydra, the 
band between the Fishes, and the 
streams from the water-can of 
Aquarius. In the southern heavens 
the prolongations of some of the 
star-streams are singularly marked. 
I ventured to entertain the view 
that, contrary to the opinions 
hitherto expressed, these star- 
streams are not to be explained as 
due to mere accident,—to the appar- 
ent association of stars at very 
different distances and not actually 
associated,—but are really streams 
of stars in space. 

It was objected (not unjustly) by 
the Savilian Professor of Astronomy, 
that these streams can be ‘ made to 
go anywhere.’ One observer might 
opine that a stream extended in a 
very marked way in one direction, 
while another would recognise its 
real prolongation along an array 
of stars lying in quite another 
direction. 

There is not the least doubt that 
this is the case. In fact the star- 
streams might be more justly de- 
scribed in many instances as star- 
reticulations ; and like all reticula- 
tions these can be traced out in 
many different ways. This, how- 
ever, by no means proves that the 
association of stars into these 
streamy reticulations is due to mere 
chance distribution. 

But it was further urged that if 
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the streams are real, they ought 
to be more and more marked the 
farther we extend the process of 
charting—that is, the lower the 
orders of magnitude included in our 
maps. Here, I must admit, I was 
not at one with the objectors. It 
seemed clear to me that on the con- 
trary the introduction of stars of 
the lower orders of magnitude 
might be expected to destroy all 
signs of orderly arrangement. For 
it must be remembered that ac- 
cording to my views the sixth mag- 
nitude stars include a number of 
orbs which are in reality small com- 
pared with the stars of higher 
orders, and also a number of stars 
which are faint only through ex- 
cessive distance. And therefore it 
was clearly to be anticipated that 
the commingling of two sets of stars 
so perfectly dissociated from each 
other would result rather in render- 
ing the evidence perplexed and con- 
fusing than in throwing any new 
light on the question of the star- 
streams. Again, even supposing 
that nearly all the sixth magnitude 
stars were really smaller than those 
of the leading orders, and were in- 
timately associated with these, it by 
no means followed that the signs of 
such association would result in 
making the star-streams more 
marked. Totake a parallel instance : 
if we consider the greater branches 
of a tree, we recognise at once the 
branch-shaped figure of the spaces 
they occupy ; but if we consider the 
smaller branches as well, we find 
that the general shape of the space 
occupied by the tree is no longer 
branch-like; and if we extend our 
consideration to the leaves, and so 
come to regard the tree as a whole, 
we recognise the space it occupies 
as anything but branch-shaped— 
though the branches really exist all 
the same. In like manner if we 
study the river system of a conti- 
nent, we find the regions traversed 
by the great streams to be winding 
and contorted, and in some sort 
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resembling the streams which flow 
through them. But the regions 
fed by the complete river system of 
a continent are not stream-shaped, 
for in fact they constitute the con- 
tinent itself. So that it might very 
well happen, or rather it was to be 
expected, that the regions over 
which stars down to the sixth mag- 
nitude are spread with exceptional 
richness would not resemble streams 
at all, but (seen as they are—near 
and distant portions alke—pro- 
jected on the background of the 
celestial sphere) would only be re- 
cognisable as great clustering ag- 
gregations extending over several 
constellations. 

It was with some confidence that 
such a result would appear, that I 
mapped the 5,850 lucid stars con- 
tained in the British Association 
Catalogue. But there were reasons 
for feeling doubtful. No evidence 
had hitherto been obtained on the 
subject. Any one who studies the 
heavens themselves instead of maps 
will see at once how difficult it is 
to form any clear conception of the 
laws according to which the fainter 
orders of lucid stars are distributed. 
Nor were any maps in existence 
from which clearer conceptions 
could be formed. 

As the work progressed I found 
marked signs of special laws of 
aggregation. These laws were of 
an unexpected character. Besides 
the aggregation of stars along the 
Milky Way, already referred to, I 
found that two roughly circular 
regions exist, one in the northern 
and one in the southern hemisphere, 
within which stars are spread with 
greater richness than elsewhere. 
The southern rich region is further 
remarkable, first on account of its 
extent, and secondly as surrounding 
but not quite concentric with the 
larger of the two Magellanic Clouds. 
The northern is smaller, and its 
centre lies near a singular projec- 
tion of the Milky Way in the direc- 
tion of the Lesser Bear. 
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Within a week of the completion 
of the maps, I was able, in a lecture 
delivered at the Royal Institution, 
to assert definitely that these rich 
regions exist, though at that time I 
had not had leisure to construct 
maps suited for the application of 
the method discussed in this paper. 

Now let us examine the results 
obtained by the new method of 
research. 

The rich northern region covers 
the constellations Cepheus, Cassio- 
peia, Lacerta, and portions of Came- 
leopardalis, Cygnus, and Draco. It 
contains 622 stars, and the balance 
shows that it covers rather more 
than one-seventh of the northern 
hemisphere (more exactly, three 
twenty-second parts). If covered 
with equal richness the whole 
heavens would contain more than 
9,050 stars instead of 5,850. 

The rich southern region is much 
larger. It covers, in fact, exactly 
half the southern hemisphere. The 
centre of the region lies between 
the Southern Pole and the greater 
Magellanic Cloud, so that the bor- 
ders of the region lie farther from 
the South Pole, towards Eridanus 
and Argo, than on the opposite side 
towards Scorpio and Sagittarius. 
This region contains no less than 
2,467 lucid stars, the surrounding 
part of the southern hemisphere, 
though fully equal to the rich 
region in extent, containing but 893 
stars, or little more than one-third 
the number contained by the rich 
region. So that if the whole 
heavens were spread as richly with 
stars as the latter region there 
would be 9,868 visible stars, whereas 
if they were spread no more richly 
than the surrounding regions there 
would be but 3,572 visible stars! 

But what makes this result even 
more remarkable is the fact that 
the poverty of the outer region is 
referable to two portions lying 
along the very borders of the rich 
region. Where the Milky Way 
crosses the outer region there is no 
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exceptional poverty, but (as might 
be inferred from what has been 
already stated respecting the Milky 
Way) a relative richness of distri- 
bution. It is where the borders of 
the rich region cross Cetus and 
Eridanus, and again on the opposite 
side, where they approach Hydra, 
that the poorest regions of the 
southern heavens are to be found. 

In order to render these contrasts 
more obvious, I cut out so much of 
the richest portion of the rich 
southern region as covered the 
same extent as the small northern 
rich region.' I further cut out the 
two very poor regions just referred 
to, taking so much of them as 
covered the same extent. I thus 
had three portions of the southern 
heavens, each (as measured by 
weight) of equal extent; but one 
richly, the other two sparsely 
strewn with stars. On counting the 
actual number of stars (or pin- 
holes) I found that the first con- 
tained 895 stars, while the two lat- 
ter contained severally but 161 and 
216. So that stars are spread more 
than five and a half times as richly 
over the first as over one of the 
poor regions, and more than four 
and a half times as richly as over 
the other. 

The very rich region here selected 
extends over the keel of the ship 
Argo from Canopus to Crux, and 
northwards towards the Greater 
Dog. It is of this region that 
the well-known astronomer Captain 
Jacob remarked that when it had 
risen above the horizon the effect of 
its light could be recognised, even 
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when the eye was not directed 
towards it, precisely as though a 
young moon had risen. But it was 
the glory of the Milky Way here, 
and of the brilliants Canopus and 
Sirius, that was supposed to occa- 
sion this effect, not the richness 
with which stars of the lower lucid 
orders are spread over the region. 

In the northern heavens the 
poorer regions are somewhat more 
diffusely distributed. But there 
are two long and somewhat strag- 
gling regions, one extending from 
Corona and Serpens over Bootes to 
Leo, the other extending from the 
Dolphin, over Pegasus, the head of 
Andromeda, and Pisces, towards 
Orion, which are not less poverty 
stricken than the two southern re- 
gions described above. Taking 
regions here of the same actual 
extent? (measured by their weight 
as before), I find that the former 
contains 175 stars, the latter 201. 
It will be remembered that the rich 
northern region, though covering 
no greater space, contains 622 stars, 
or more than three and a half times 
as many as one, and more than three 
times as many as the other. 

If the above results be presented 
in a tabular form, their full signi- 
ficance will be recognised. For 
symmetry I add a northern region 
corresponding to the large southern 
region, though not covering quite 
half the northern heavens. It 
includes the rich northern region, 
and in addition part of Andromeda, 
Perseus, the Cameleopard, the Lion, 
the Greater Bear, the Northern 
Crown, Hercules, and Lyra. It 


‘It is convenient in these researches to deal with regions of equal extent; and 
obviously the new method lends itself very readily to this requirement, since one can 
snip round the borders of a region until its size has been reduced—as measured by its 


weight—to that of another region. 


* For this purpose it was necessary to carry the former region slightly into the 
southern hemisphere, the overlapping portion extending to but not trenching 


of the southern poor regions. 


It is noteworthy that dividing the heavens 


upon one 
into two 


hemispheres is unfavourable to the completeness of the contrasts above insisted upon. 
I hope soon to have leisure to prepare two equatorial hemispheres on a projection 


of similar qualities, to correct this defect. 
convincing. 


Yet the evidence as it is, is sufficiently 
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contains 1,420 stars, and covers 
five-elevenths of the northern hemi- 
sphere; and in the following table 
is referred to, like the great southern 
region, as the central region of its 
proper hemisphere. The numbers 
in the second column represent the 
total number of visible stars which 
would appear over the whole hea- 
vens, if stars were as richly strewn 
throughout as in the particular re- 
gions referred to in the first column: 
Relative richness 
of distribution. 

Northern—Milky Way. . 9,940 

Richest region* 9,050 

Central region . 6,248 

Outer region 3,923 

ist Poor region* . 2,948 

* 2nd Poor region* . 2,567 

Gaps in Milky Way . . 1,240 

Southern—ist Poor region* . 2,361 

2nd Poor region* . 3,198 

Outer region 3,572 

Central region . 9,368 

Richest region* . 13,126 

Milky Way . - 13,596 
The regions marked * are each equal in 
extent to three twenty-second parts of a 

hemisphere. 


But it may be argued that after 
all these results are perhaps merely 
due to chance distribution; very 
strange combinations have been 
known to result accidentally—why 
need any peculiarities in the distri- 
bution of the stars be insisted upon 
as necessarily pointing to the exist- 
ence of special laws of aggregation ? 
Since there are several thousand 
stars, it would be strange (an ob- 
jector might urge) if some more or 
less “emarkable peculiarities did not 
present themselves. 

It is precisely the largeness of the 
number of stars dealt with by the 
new process which assures us that 
the observed peculiarities are not 
due to accident. 


To take one of the less remarkable 
peculiarities noted above. We have 
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in the northern and southern central 
regions twice as many Stars as in the 
remaining regions. Now the former 
do not between them cover one-half 
of the heavens ; but let us for the 
sake of simplicity assume that they 
do. And still farther to simplify 
matters, let us suppose that there are 
exactly 6,000 visible stars, of which 
4,000 fall within this particular 
half of the heavens, and 2,000 in 
the remainder. This closely corre- 
sponds to the observed case, and 
differs from it only in a sense un- 
favourable to my argument. 

Now supposing 6,000 points are 
to be spread at random over a 
globe, it is quite clear that as each 
point is marked in, the chance that 
it will fall on any given half of the 
heavens is exactly equal to the 
chance that it will fall on the other 
half. So that we might measure 
the chance of such a state of things 
as we have actually found to exist, 
by comparing it with a very com- 
monplace process—the tossing of a 
coin. We have only to enquire 
what the chance would be that on 
tossing a coin 6,000 times, there 
would be at least as many as 4,000 
heads (or tails).!. Now it might 
seem that since it is no unusual 
thing to see as many as four heads 
or tails in tossing a coin six times, 
there would be nothing very sur- 
prising were 4,000 heads or tails to 
appear in 6,000 tossings. The actual 
chance of such a result is so incon- 
ceivably minute, however, that all 
ordinary modes of representing it 
fail me. Supposing there were a 
bag with a million white balls and 
but one black ball in it, the chance 
of drawing the black one at ran- 
dom would be thought sufficiently 
minute. But to represent the chance 
of tossing either heads or tails 
4,000 times at least in 6,000 trials, 


1 Some consideration would have to be given to the fact that the rich regions are 
selected, were it not that their roughly circular form is quite sufficient to prevent anything 
like a special selection and combination of all the richest regions, for comparison with 


all the poorest regions taken together. 
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we should require a bag exceeding 
in volume many million times the 
whole of the sidereal system as far 
as the most powerful telescopes 
have yet penetrated, and this bag 
must be filled with white balls so 
tiny that a million of them would 
not be as large as a pin’s head, only 
one black ball (as minute as the 
others) being present throughout its 
whole extent. The chance of draw- 
ing that one tiny microscopic black 
ball out of that universe of white 
ones would exceed the chance that 
in any given set of 6,000 tossings 
there would be 4,000 heads (or 
tails) at least.’ 

It will be conceived, therefore, 
how unspeakably minute is the 
chance that the observed relation 
among the fixed stars is due to 
mere chance distribution. 

We are forced then to accept as 
the legitimate conclusion from the 
evidence, the theory that within 
the limits occupied by the lucid 
stars there are streams and cluster- 
ing aggregations of stars, and not 
that general uniformity assumed in 
the accepted theories. We have 
also been compelled to adopt the 
opinion that the milky light of the 
galaxy comes from minute stars, 
amidst clusters of which le the 
lucid stars that are so deusely 


'The calculation of the exact chance would be laborious in the extreme. 
result corresponds to a calculation in which all the processes are simplified—but in such 


sort as to increase the chance. 
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strewn along the Milky Way. These 
conclusions alone, if accepted—and 
I can see no possible way of ac- 
counting otherwise for the observed 
relations—amount to a revolution 
in the science of sidereal astronomy. 
They not only oppose themselves 
completely to the accepted theories, 
but they point to altogether novel 
modes of dealing with the problems 
presented by the stellar hosts. The 
method of taking averages is dis- 
credited, and more cautious modes 
of enquiry—modes of piecemeal 
research, so to speak—are suggested 
as advisable. It may be worth 
while to notice that some time 
since I pointed to the importance 
of the conclusions which result from 
a careful analysis of the minute 
apparent motions of the fixed stars. 
Those conclusions correspond per- 
fectly with the conclusions arrived 
at in the present paper. One mode 
of research confirms the other. But 
there are yet other processes of 
enquiry, by which the details of the 
sidereal system, the hitherto neg- 
lected minutiw of the heavens, can 
be made to exhibit to us grand and 
as yet unthought of laws of stellar 
distribution. I commend such en- 
quiries to the attention of those who 
have more lIcisure than I have to 
pursue them. 


The above 


Yet 


the fraction actually resulting from this approximate calculation has, with unity for 
numerator, a denominator containing no less than 122 figures. 
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THE BATTLE OF CLONTARF ; 
Or, Tue Krine’s Sacririce, 
(From the Irish Chronicles.) 


[Tux battle of Clontarf, fought a.v. 1014, annulled for ever the Danish power in 
Ireland. During two centuries and more the sons of the North had landed on the 
Irish coasts, sacked the monasteries, burned the cities and churches, and in 
many places well-nigh destroyed the Christian civilisation of earlier times, 
although they were never able to establish a monarchy in Ireland. The native 
dynasties for the most part remained; and Brian the Great, then King of all 
Ireland, though aged and blind/ led forth the native hosts against the invader 
for one supreme effort. He placed his son Murrough in command; but he offered 
up, notwithstanding, his life for his country, and wrought her deliverance. His 
sons and his grandson partook his glory and his fate. His death was a favourite 
theme with the chroniclers and bards of ancient Erin. When Bolinbroke wrote his 
Patriot King, he little thought how near him he might have drawn, from a period 
and a land deemed barbarous, the most signal example of that regal greatness 
of which he aspired to set forth the ideal.] 


I 
‘Answer, thou that from the height 
Look’st to left, and look’st to right, 
Answer make, how goes the fight?’ 


I 

Thus spake King Brian, by his tent 

Kneeling, with sceptred hands that leant 

Upon that altar which, where’er 

He marched, kept pure his path with prayer. 

For after all his triumphs past 
That made him wondrous ’mid his peers, 
On the blind King God’s will had cast 
The burden of his fourscore years: 
And therefore when that morn, at nine, 
He rode along the battle’s van, 
No sword he lifted, but the sign 
Of Him who died for man, 

King Brian’s fleshly strength decayed, 
Three times in puissance waxed his spirit, 
And tall like oak-trees towered his merit, 

And like a praying host he prayed :— 

From nine to twelve, with crown on head, 

Full fifty prayers the King had said; 

And unto each such power was given, 

It shook the unopening gates of heaven. 


Il 


‘O King, the battle goes this hour 

As when two seas are met in might, 
When billow billow doth devour, 

And tide with tide doth fight : 


I watch the waves of war; but none 
Can see what banners rise or fall; 
Sea-clouds on rush, sea-crests on run, 

And blood is over all.’ 
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IV 
Then prayed the King once more, head-bare, 
And made himself a cross in prayer, 
With outstretched arms, and forehead prone 
Staid on that topmost altar-stone 
Gem-charged, and cleansed from mortal taint, 
And strong with bones of many a Saint. 
In —_— for God and Hire! had yearned 
His heart: now thrice his youth returned : 
A child full oft, ere woke the bird, 
The convent’s nocturns he had heard, 
In old Kincora, or that isle 
Which guards, thus late, its wasted pile,? 
While darkling winds the tall towers shook ; 
And he would peer into that Book 
Which lay, lamp-lit, on eagle’s wings, 
Wherein God’s Saints in gold and ‘blue 
Stood up, and prophets stood, and kings ; 
And he the martyrs knew, 
And maids, and confessors each one, 
And—tabernacled there in light— 
That blissful Virgin enough bright 
To light a burnt- out sun. 
The blazoned letters well he kenned 
That stood like gateways keeping ward, 
Before the Feast-Days set, to guard 
Long ways of wisdom without end : 
He knew the music notes black-barred, 
And music notes, like planted spears, 
Whereon who bends a fixed regard 
The gathering anthem hears, 
Like we akening storms ’mid pines that lean 
Ere sunrise o’er some hushed ravine.— 
The thoughts that nursed his youth, that hour 
Were with his age, and armed with power. 


v 
So fifty Psalms he sang, and then 
Rolled round his sightless eyes again, 


And spake—‘ Thou watcher on the height, 
Make answer quick, how goes the fight ?’ 


VI 


‘O King, the battle goes as when 
The mill-wheel circles round and round: 
The battle reels; and bones of men 
Beneath its wheel are ground : 


The war-field lies like Tomar’s wood 
By axes marred, or charred with fire, 
When, black o’er wood- -ways ruin-strewed, 
Rises the last oak spire.’ 


' One of the ancient names of Ireland. 2 Iniscaltra. 
NN 2 
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vil 

Then to his altar by the tent 
Once more King Brian turned, and bent 
Unsceptred hands and head discrowned 
Down from that altar to the ground, 
In such sort that the cold March air 
With fir-cones swept his snow-white hair ; 
And prayed, ‘O Thou that from the skies 

Dost see what is, and what must be, 
Make mine and me Thy Sacrifice, 

But set this people free!’ 


vin 
That hour, he knew, in many a fane 
Late ravaged by the Pagan Dane, 
God’s priests were offering, far and wide, 
The Mass of the Presanctified : 
For lo! it was Good Friday morn, 

And Christ once more was crowned with thorn: 
God’s Church, he knew, from niche and shrine 
Had swept those gauds that time consumes, 
Whate’er sea-cave, or wood, or mine 
Yield from their sunless wombs : 

Veiled were the sacred images, 
He knew, like vapour-shrouded trees ; 
Vanished gold lamp, and chalice rare ; 


The astonished altars stripped and bare, 
Because upon the cross, stone-dead, 
Christ lay that hour disraimented. 


IX 


He prayed—then spake—‘ How goes the fight?’ 
Then answer reached him from the height :— 


x 
‘O King, the battle goes as thougk 
God weighed two nations in His scale ; 
And now the fates of Eire sink low, 
Now theirs that wear the mail: 


O King, thy sons, through God’s decree, 
Are dead—save one, the best of all, 
Murrough—and now, ah woe is me, 
I see his standard fall!’ 


XI 


It fell: but as it fell, above 

Through lightning-lighted skies on drove 

A thousand heavenly standards, dyed 

In martyrdom’s ensanguined tide ; 

And every tower, and town, and fane 
That blazed of old round Erin’s shore, 

Down fell, it seemed, in heaven again ;— 
So dire that thunder’s roar ! 
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The wrath had come: the Danes gave way ; 
For Brian’s prayer had power that day ; 
Seaward they rushed, the race abhorred, 
The sword of prayer had quelled their sword. 
So fled they to the ship-thronged coast; 
But, random-borne through Tolga’s glade, 
A remnant from that routed host 
Rushed by where Brian prayed ; 
And, swinging forth his brand, down leap’d 
Black Brodar, he that foremost rode, 
And from the kingly shoulders swept 
The old head, praising God ; 
And cried aloud, ‘ Let all men tell 
That Brodar, he that leagues with Hell, 
That Brodar of the magic mail 
Slew Brian of the Gael.’ 


XII 
Him God destroyed! The accursed one lay 
Like beasts, there buried where he fell : 
3ut Brian and his sons this day 
In Armagh Church sleep well. 
And Brian’s grandson strong and fair, 
Clutching a sea-king by the hair, 
Went with him far through Tolga’s wave— 
Went with him to the same sea-grave., 
So Eire gave thanks to God, though sad, 
And took the blessing and the bale; 
And sang, in funeral garments clad, 
The vengeance of the Gael. 
Silent all night the Northmen haled 
Their dead adown the bleeding wharf :— 
Far north at dawn their dark ships sailed ; 
But on thy shore, Clontarf, 
Old Eire once more, with pale cheeks wet, 
Gave thanks that He who shakes the skies 
Had burst His people’s bond, and yet 
Decreed that Sacrifice : 
For God is one that gives and takes; 
That lifts the low, and fells the proud ; 
That loves His land of Eire, and makes 
His rainbow in His cloud. 


Thus sang to Eire her bards of old; 
Thus sang to trampled kerne and serf, 
While, sunset-like, her age of gold 
Came back to green Clontarf. 


oe 
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N our September article we could 
only present our readers with a 
very meagre sketch of the military 
operations that had taken place 
up to August 22. The purely poli- 
tical part of our task had occupied 
so much space, and so little was 
known with certainty of the general 
movements of both armies, that it 
was impossible to sketch out the 
plan of the campaign and its pre- 
liminary operations except in the 
slightest possible manner, still less 
to enter into the details of the 
battles that had been fought; and 
this is what we now propose doing, 
with the view of weaving the whole 
into one consecutive narrative. 

To speak of the general strategi- 
cal plan of the Germans, who have 
assumed and maintained the initia- 
tive from the very beginning, as of 


something that had been previously 
determined on and rigidly laid 
down, would be very incorrect. In 
1866 the Prussians did indeed lay 
down a stereotype plan, which they 
carried out successfully, although 
it has been much criticised since by 


competent authorities. But inas- 
much as the best strategical plan 
that can be devised is useless un- 
less followed up by tactical deci- 
sions (battles), and these having 
been in almost all cases in favour 
of the Prussian needle-gun in Bo- 
hemia, it is very evident that this 
plan, which brought superior masses 
to bear on decisive points, could not 
have been radically defective. On 
the present occasion, however, the 
Germans could not possibly form 
any plan ab initio, and no greater 
praise can be bestowed on “Count 
Moltke than to say that up to the 
4th of August it was next to im- 
possible for him to decide which of 
many strategical plans would be 
the best for him finally to adopt ; 


every day gained by the Germans, 
and consequently lost by the French, 
opened up a new strategical field re- 
quiring a new plan in substitution 
for that which had been devised for 
the preceding day; and finally, when 
on the 6th of August the great tac- 
tical success at Worth afforded 
decisive opening, a bold and mas- 
terly plan was at once adopted and 
carried out in the most energetic 
manner, and without leaving the 
French a single opening by which 
they could have reasonably hoped 
to retrieve their tactical reverses 
by a strategical operation. It is 
like a composer who, hearing a 
single chord struck, takes pen and 
paper to write down an elaborate 
sonata in score for a full orchestra, 
complete in all its parts, and perfect 
in its harmonious conceptions. None 
but a genius and a real maestro can 
do this, and Count Moltke is such. 
It may be said that there is no- 
thing new in all this, and that such 
a power of improvisation is pre- 
cisely what has always distin- 
guished great commanders from 
mediocrities, however successful 
they may have, been; but it is no 
exaggeration to say that the world 
has never before witnessed such a 
strategical operation as that which 
has been carried out between 
July 15 and September 1, 1870, 
when we take into consideration 
the three elements of number, 
time, and space. The campaign of 
1866 was a gigantic effort, but both 
parties had been long preparing for 
it; the distances were considerably 
less, and the numbers very much so; 
in fact it sinks almost into insigni- 
ficance when contrasted in these 
respects with that of 1870, and pro- 
bably will too in its ultimate results 
when these shall have become ap- 
parent. When writing our article 
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on National Armies and Modern 
Warfare! we endeavoured to point 
out how railways in conjunction 
with numbers have totally modified 
modern strategy: we certainly did 
not anticipate that this principle 
would be illustrated so early and 
on such a scale. 

At the commencement of hostili- 
ties it was impossible for General 
Moltke to say whether he would in 
the first instance have to act purely 
on the defensive on the Rhine; or 
whether sufficient time would be 
left him to effect his strategical de- 
ployment on the strong positions at 
Neustadt, Kaiserslautern, and St. 
Wendel; or, finally, whether he 
should be able to gain the line of 
the Saar with the whole army and 
make that the basis of those offen- 
sive operations which had been 
determined on from the very 
beginning whenever an opening 
should occur. It was known at 
Berlin that the bulk of the French 
army was being concentrated on 
the Prussian Saar without being 
prepared with the proper and ne- 
cessary field equipment, and that 
MacMahon was more or less isolated 
in the neighbourhood of Strasburg, 
whilst the 7th corps was only in 
process of formation at Colmar. It 
was evident that the French might 
possibly advance from their left 
wing a certain number of marches 
in the direction of Mayence and 
Mannheim, or with their right into 
Southern Germany ; but it was also 
well known that they were not pre- 
pared to carry the war across the 
Rhine to the north of Mannheim. 
Under these circumstances King 
William determined that the mobi- 
lisation of his forces should be 
carried out systematically and regu- 
larly ; and the troops posted along 
the frontier received orders to hold 
their positions only so long as they 
could do so with perfect safety, and 
to withdraw immediately on being 
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attacked. The major in command 
of the three companies and two 
squadrons occupying Saarbriick was 
left in that exposed position only at 
his own urgent request. 

As has been already pointed out 
in our last article, the 1st Army, 
under Steinmetz (VII. and VIII. 
corps, Westphalia and Rhineland), 
was posted, in the first instance, at 
Treves on the Moselle, and thence 
up the Saar to Saarlouis; the znd 
Army, Prince Frederick Charles, 
consisting at first only of the Prus- 
sian Guards, the III.( Brandenburg), 
IV. (Province of Saxony), and X. 
corps (Hanover), had its rendez- 
vous in front of Mayence (Kreuz- 
nach, Alzey), and on both banks of 
the Rhine at Mannheim ; whilst the 
3rd Army, Crown Prince of Prussia, 
consisting then of the V. corps 
(Posen), XI. (Hesse Cassel and 
Nassau), together with the Bava- 
rians and other South Germans, was 
directed on Speier, Rastadt, Ger- 
mersheim, and Landau. By de- 
grees, as the several corps which 
arrived first advanced to the west, 
the points of disembarkation (rail- 
way) for those coming up from the 
rear could be brought nearer and 
nearer to the French frontier, and 
the I. corps (Kast Prussia), IV. 
(Province of Saxony), IX. (Hol- 
stein), XII. (Royal Saxons) reached 
the znd Army, some just in front 
of Mayence and Mannheim, and 
others not until the first actions 
had taken place on the Saar. In 
like manner the VI. corps (Silesia), 
which had been detained near the 
Austrian frontier until the Court of 
Vienna had given assurances as to 
its intentions, only reached the 3rd 
Army after the battle of Worth, 
or on the 1oth or 11th of August. 
Nothing but the wonderful organi- 
sation and discipline of the German 
railways, and of the staff of the 
army, rendered so difficult an 
operation as this possible. . 


' Fraser’s Magazine for April 1870, New Series, No. 4. 
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The map of a Continental Brad- 
shaw will enable the reader to see 
that numerous lines of rail lead 
from Berlin, Konigsberg, Stettin, 
Magdeburg, Posen, Breslau, Miin- 
ster, Cologne, Coblentz, Schleswig, 
Hanover, Cassel, Munich, Augsburg, 
Wiirzburg, Stuttgardt, direct up to 
the Rhine and into the Palatinate; 
that is to say, from the head- 
quarters of the various corps- 
darmée up to the French frontier. 
This, the defensive railway strate- 
gical system of Germany, is con- 
vergent. On comparing with it the 
French railway system we see the 
great lines all diverging towards the 
north and east from one common 
centre, Paris, and connected near 
their extremities by another system, 
which, commencing at Mézicres, 
runs in an arc of a circle by Metz, 
Strasburg, and Miihlhausen to 
Besancon and Dijon. This latter 
system was intended chiefly for 
offensive purposes, and to enable 
large bodies of troops to be con- 
centrated at one end of the line— 
for instance, on the Belgian fron- 
tier—and then suddenly moved 
round so as to threaten Southern 
Germany, or act against Switzer- 
land. Large portions of it being 
parallel to and quite close to the 
German frontier rendered it unfit, 
as this campaign has demonstrated, 
for defensive purposes. We have 
already said that Moltke had recom- 
mended the King to act strictly on 
the defensive, and avoid all partial 
fighting, by which portions of the 
different corps might be easily com- 
promised, but, on the other hand, 
to assume a vigorous offensive the 
moment an opportunity should 
occur. Now Southern Germany 
was, from purely military, and still 
more from political considerations, 
the weakest point of the territory 
to be defended, and the best mode of 
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protecting it was by assuming the 
offensive on the right bank of the 
Rhine, using the fortresses Germers- 
heim, Landau, Rastadt, as a point 
d’appui. MacMahon was to a certain 
extent isolated, and it had probably 
been ascertained from secret sources 
of information that he had attended 
a council of war at Metz about the 
ist of August, at which, as we now 
all know, it had been determined 
to concentrate MacMahon’s, De 
Failly’s, and a portion of Felix 
Douay’s forces near to Metz, 
Moltke foresaw or was informed of 
this, and determined on striking a 
decisive blow at MacMahon, cutting 
at the same time the semicircular 
railroad mentioned above in two, 
and thus isolating the right and left 
wings of the French army. 

The first grand rule of strategy, 
‘to bring superior forces to bear on 
the most important point and at 
the proper moment,’ was acted 
upon in this instance. Early on the 
morning of August 4 the troops 
of the 3rd Army, V. XI. North 
German, Ist and znd Bavarian, and 
the combined corps of General 
Werden (1 division Baden, 1 ditto 
Wiirtemberg), together with the 4th 
division of North German cavalry, 
altogether about 135,000 infantry, 
16,000 cavalry, and 480 guns,’ 
advanced from their bivouacs be- 
tween Landau and Germersheim 
towards the south, with the inten- 
tion of crossing the river Lauter, 
which forms the frontier. The 
French division Douay of Mac- 
Mahon’s corps, at the utmost 9,000 
infantry, supported by the cavalry 
brigade De Septeuil, 1,000 men, 
36 guns, and 6 mitrailleuses, was 
posted, 2 battalions in Weissenburg, 
2 ditto on the heights immediately 
to the south of the town with 6 
guns, and the remaining 9 battalions 
on the Geisberg and the wooded 


1 We find that the XI. corps had the same strength as the V.; the division of the 


Grand Duchy of Hesse having been attached to another corps d’armée which fought at 
Metz. 
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hills adjoining. One Bavarian 
division, Bothmer, 10,000 infantry, 
500 cavalry, attacked Weissenburg ! 
in front and shelled it, but made 
little impression till the gth divi- 
sion V. corps, Von Rheinbaben, 
12,000 infantry, 550 cavalry, coming 
up, turned the place on thesouth-east 
by Altenstadt, which was taken at 
11.30 A.M.; and then, whilst one of 
its brigades, Voigt Rhetz, stormed the 
position on the Geisberg, part of the 
other joined the Bavarian attack on 
Weissenburg; and soon afterwards 
the 41st brigade, Schachtmeyer, of 
the XI. corps coming up on the 
left of Voigt Rhetz’s brigade, the 
French, after attempting a counter 
attack on the summit of the Geis- 
berg at two o’clock, were compelled 
to retreat on all sides. Meanwhile 


the gates of Weissenburg had been 
demolished by artillery fire, and 
the place stormed, the 2 battalions 
being made prisoners. 

The Germans brought into action 
about 28,000 infantry, 1,500 ca- 


valry, and 120 guns, and lost 20 
officers killed, 56 wounded, and 700 
men killed and wounded, ‘The 
French lost about 500 killed and 
wounded, 1,000 unwounded pri- 
soners, including 30 officers, and 
1 gun. The Germans detached a 
cavalry brigade in pursuit after the 
action, and pushed forward their 
outposts towards Worth and Sulz. 

MacMahon occupied on the morn- 
ing of the 6th a strong position 
behind the Sauerbach, with his left 
wing leaning on the heights near 
Oberbronn, and running from 
thence by Fréschweiler and Giin- 
stett nearly to Morsbrunn, a vil- 
lage lying to the west of the railway, 
about half way between Sulz and 
Hagenau. The general line of his 
front being prolonged from Nieder- 
bronn, where the Hagenau-Metz 
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Railway enters the hilly country, 
falls nearly as a perpendicular on 
the Hagenau-Weissenburg Railway 
just where it debouches from the 
Hagenauer Forest; but MacMahon’s 
force was insufficient to cover the 
whole of this ground, and there 
were gaps between the Hagenauer 
Forest on his right, and the hilly 
country on his left. The object of 
taking up the position was to cover 
the railway and other communica- 
tions between Strasburg and Metz, 
and enable the whole army to be 
concentrated near the latter fortress. 

The force at MacMahon’s dis- 
posal was his own corps, which, 
after making deduction for the 
losses incurred by Douay’s (2nd) 
division on the 4th, could not have 
exceeded 35,000 infantry, 3,500 
cavalry, and go guns; Dumesnil’s 
division of the 7th corps, which 
arrived early in the morning, say 
8,750 infantry, with 12 guns ; finally 
a brigade of cuirassiers of the re- 
serve cavalry which had _ been 
brought up from Chilons,? 1,600 
cavalry—altogether about 44,000 
infantry, 5,000 cavalry, and perhaps 
120 guns, 30 mitrailleuses. The 
4th division 1st corps formed the 
right of the first line near Mors- 
brunn, the 3rd division the centre 
on a height between Fréschweiler 
and Gundershofen, and the 1st divi- 
sion the left wing in front of Frésch- 
weiler, the extreme left towards 
Reichshofen. The second line, con- 
sisting of Dumesnil’s division on 
the right, and the znd division 1st 
corps (vacant Douay), on the left as 
reserve, was posted in rear of the 
4th and 3rd divisions. Septeuil 
light cavalry brigade, and a whole 
division of cuirassiers consisting 
of the cuirassier brigade of Mac- 
Mahon’s corps and the cuirassier 
brigade just arrived from Chalons 


! Weissenburg is a small bastioned fortress with a ditch, but without outworks. 
? This gave rise to the Prussian report that a division of Canrobert’s corps had taken 
part in he action, this cuirassier brigade having been under Canrobert’s orders at 


Chalons. 
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under General Bonnemain, were 
posted in rear of the extreme left 
of the first line (4th division), the 
3rd cavalry brigade, two regiments 
of lancers and one of dragoons, in 
rear of the extreme right of the first 
line under Lieutenant-General Du- 
chesne. A few companies were de- 
tached to villages in front of the 
left wing, but Morsbrunn was not 
occupied. 

The Crown Prince knowing that 
MacMahon had been hitherto in 
Strasburg, judged that he would 
move on Hagenau, and possibly 
through the forest towards Weissen- 
burg, but ascertained on the even- 
ing of the 5th MacMahon’s real 
position. Part of his force was still 
in the rear, and he had not intended 
to attack MacMahon till the 7th. On 
the morning of the 6th the German 
troops were—2nd Bavarian corps 
Lembach, V. corps (Preuschdorf) 
right of the high road leading from 
Sulz to Worth, in bivouac; XI. 
corps, which had orders to march 
on Hagenau, turned to the right at 
Sulz, and deployed nearly opposite 
Giinstett; the 1st Bavarian corps 
was advancing on the right of the 
XI. corps towards Worth, and had 
its outposts on the Hoch Wald.! 
The Cavalry Division was posted so 
far in the rear as Schénenburg, to 
the north of Sulz. There was a 
chain of outposts in front of both 
armies, and these began to skirmish 
at daybreak: long beforethe leftwing 
of the German army had reached the 
positions described above, the Wiir- 
temberg division was moving up 
towards Reimersweiler, on the east 
of the high road from Sulz to 
Hagenau. The znd Bavarian corps 
having received orders as to the 
point on which its attack was to be 
directed, its leading division (right 
wing) advanced at 8.30 A.M., with- 
out awaiting further orders, from 
Lembach by Langensulzbach to 
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attack Frischweiler (MacMahon’s 
ist division), but met with such 
decided resistance that the attack 
came to a standstill at about 11 
o'clock, as also that of the V. corps 
against Worth, on which MacMahon 
opened a heavy fire of artillery. 
General von Kirchbach formed the 
whole artillery of the V. corps into 
a great battery on the heights east 
of Worth, and by means of its fire 
disengaged his own troops and the 
Bavarians. 

The Crown Prince hearing what 
had happened sent orders to the V. 
corps to break off the engagement 
until the remainder of the troops 
should have arrived on the left : this 
order was transmitted, by mistake, 
also to the Bavarian znd corps, 
upon which the latter was with- 
drawn towards its former position, 
and the 1st and 3rd French divi- 
sions were thus enabled to direct all 
their efforts towards Worth, whilst 
railway trains arrived incessantly 
with the divisions of De Failly’s 
corps from Bitsche, which were dis- 
embarked and formed in rear of the 
French position. It was now past 
noon, and the state of affairs was 
decidedly critical for the Germans, 
when the Crown Prince came on the 
field opposite Worth, beyond which 
the V. corps had hitherto been un- 
able to advance, notwithstanding 
three great efforts. Towards 1 P.M. 
the XI. corps was advancing by 
Giinstett and about to debouch on 
the road from Hagenau to Worth, 
which a final effort of the V. corps 
had carried. At 2 p.m. the Ist 
Bavarian corps arrived at Langen- 
sulzbach in support of the 2nd 
corps, and the attack was renewed 
vigorously ; on the left of the Ba- 
varians the V. corps debouched 
from W orth, on its left the XI. corps 
was engaged at Giinstett, and on 
the extreme left of all the Wiirtem- 
berg division attacked the French 


' Johnston’s War Register shows the ground occupied by the Germans, but not the 


French position. 
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right at Elsasshausen, which, how- 
ever, was meanwhile carried by the 
XI. corps, which then directed its 
efforts against Fréschweiler, thus 
rolling up the right of the French 
line. Between 2 and 3 P.M. the 
French made a great offensive effort 
at this village, and it came to a 
standing fight of the two lines, 
which lasted more than an hour; 
but at 4 0’clock the French were 
defeated on all sides, and retreat- 
ed in the utmost confusion after 
enormous losses.! We have already 
stated the strength of MacMahon’s 
force, to which at least one division 
of De Failly’s corps must be added, 
with 8,500 infantry and 24 guns. 
But the Germans were very much 
stronger, although by no means so 
much so as has been asserted : they 
brought at the utmost into action 
120,000 infantry, 18,000 cavalry, 
and 450 guns; and that MacMahon 
should have been enabled to resist 
this force for eight hours reflects 
the greatest credit on himself and 
his troops, who were, however, 
totally disorganised and finally de- 
moralised by this obstinate struggle. 

Our purpose being to present our 
readers with a strategical sketch 
of the campaign, and merely give 
such a brief description of such 
tactical decisions as materially in- 
fluenced this, we propose following 
up the operations of the 3rd Ger- 
man Army in the first instance, and 
then taking up the operations of 
the 1st and znd Armies, which 
were subservient to these, at a later 
period. The débris of MacMahon’s 
corps effected their retreat by Sa- 
verne on Chalons, which they 
reached on August 13: some portion, 
however, got into Strasburg. Of 
De Failly’s corps the znd division 
retreated by Bitsche, and effected its 
junction with Bazaine at Metz, 
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where it was subsequently shut up 
in the fortress. The other two divi- 
sions of this corps effected their 
retreat in a southerly direction, 
and are reported to have joined Mac- 
Mahon at Chalons on August 20, 
by an immense détour which is not 
yet known precisely. Of Felix 
Douay’s corps (7th), the 3rd divi- 
sion was employed to garrison 
the fortresses, and the other two 
ultimately joined MacMahon at 
Chalons or Rheims, by Epinal and 
Chaumont. The strategical result 
of the German victory at Worth 
was therefore, as regards the French, 
to neutralise, for three weeks at 
least, nearly three out of the eight 
corps of which their army consisted ; 
leaving the znd, 3rd, 4th, and Guard 
corps, with De Failly’s division, op- 
posed to the whole of the 1st and 
2nd German Armies, and detain- 
ing Canrobert with the 6th corps 
and the Reserve Cavalry at Chalons 
as a nucleus for the formation of a 
new army ; the effect of which we 
shall point out presently, in addi- 
tion to destroying the railway com- 
munication and isolating Strasburg. 
But it was the rapidity and energy 
with which the pursuit of the French 
was carried out that enabled the 
Germans to reap the full fruits of 
their victory. The whole of the 
cavalry being held in readiness was 
immediately launched upon the re- 
treating masses of the enemy, and 
made great booty besides thousands 
of prisoners. The Bavarians and 
Wiirtembergers took up the pursuit 
on the road to Bitsche, the North 
German cavalry on that to Saverne, 
which they reached the same even- 
ing without encountering any op- 
position, whilst the Baden cavalry, 
which had not taken any part in 
the engagement, drove the fugitives 
into Strasburg.” 


' The losses on the German side were more than 8,000 killed and wounded. 
* Of the troops engaged at Wérth nearly all were non-Prussians ; that is, V. corps 
Poseners, XI. Nassauers, Hesse Casselers, Saxe Coburgers, &c., the rest Southern 


Germans, 
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Two divisions of German cavalry 
of six regiments each, with a cer- 
tain number of batteries of horse 
artillery, were pushed forward as 
flying columns, the one from the 
znd Army of Prince Frederick 
Charles, the other from the 3rd 
Army (Crown Prince of Prussia), 
and remained in contact with the 
retreating French, three marches 
in advance of the respective head- 
quarters oi their armies; a fact 
which it is necessary to bear in 
mind, as we propose recording the 
movements of the latter alone, from 
which, of course, the strategical 
movements are to be deduced. 

The head-quarters of the 3rd 
Army were at Sulz till the 8th, at 
Ober Modern on the gth, Peters- 
bach the roth and 11th, Saverne the 
1zth, Sarrebourg the 13th, Bla- 


mont the 14th of August. The Ba- 
varians formed the right of thearmy, 
and advanced by Bitsche, which 
they were compelled to turn, and 
Sarre Union to Dieuse, which they 


reached on the :4th, another column 
having taken the route Liitzelstein 
(La Petite Pierre) and Fenestrange: 
the communication with the znd 
Army was effected at Gros Tenquien, 
and at this date the advanced 
guard of the znd Army had occu- 
pied Pont-i-Mousson, and that of 
the 3rd Army, Nancy; the cavalry 
divisions mentioned above having 
pushed their feelers to Colombey, 
Toul, and Vigneulles. This could 
not fail to compromise the position 
of the French army at Metz: there- 
fore, leaving the Crown Prince for 
the moment, we now take up the ope- 
rations of the 1st and 2nd Armies. 

The original position of the left 
wing of the French Army on Au- 
gust 1 was: 4th corps, De L’Ad- 
mirault, at Thionville;' 3rd corps, 
Bazaine, subsequently Decaen, with 
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the Imperial Guard, at Metz; and 
znd ditto, Frossard, at St. Avold. 
The greater part of this latter corps 
had been employed in the celebrated 
attack on Saarbriick on August 2, 
the environs of which town it occu- 
pied with a small force up to the 
evening of the sth, when it was 
withdrawn? to join the main body 
of the corps in the strong position 
of Spicheren; and meanwhile the 
3rd corps had advanced from Metz 
in support of the 2nd, one of its 
divisions taking part in the action 
of the 6th, whilst the 4th corps was 
brought up from Thionville to the 
neighbourhood of Metz to join the 
Guards. Why MacMahon’s, De 
Failly’s, and Douay’s never arrived 
to complete the projected concen- 
tration of the whole French army 
on the 11th we have already seen. 
On the forenoon of August 6 re- 
ports arrived from the German 
patrols and outposts that there 
were appearances of Frossard’s 
corps being about to retire from 
Spicheren; the VII. corps was at 
Guichenbach,* with its outposts on 
the Saar, and shortly before noon 
its cavalry division trotted through 
Saarbriick, over the bridge and up to 
the plateau of the exercise ground, 
where its vanguard was received 
by artillery fire from the heights of 
Spicheren at the other side of the 
valley. These heights, several hun- 
dred feet above the intervening 
plain, have very steep declivities 
towards the German side, and are 
covered with woods on their summit. 
Frossard, some of whose troops had 
already commenced their retreat, 
recalled them, and occupied a strong 
position, with his right on the hills 
and his left somewhat farther back 
in Forbach, in front of which the 
village of Stiring on the railway 
was occupied by a strong force: one 


' We use Roman numerals for the German corps, excepting the Bavarians, and Arabic 


ones for the French. 


? No doubt in consequence of the battle of the preceding day at Weissenburg. 
* Six English miles from Saarbriick, on the road to Lebach. 
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of Bazaine’s divisions was moved 
up in support of the left of Fros- 
sard’s corps soon after the action 
commenced. 

The 14th division VII. corps 
passed through Forbach on its way 
to the front between 12 and 1 P.M. 
Seeing the greatly superior force of 
the enemy, General von Kamecke, 
judging it to be quite impossible to 
make a frontal attack on the ‘steep 
heights of Spicheren, sent five of his 
battalions along the railroad against 
Stiring, with the idea of turning the 
enemy’s left flank, whilst six other 
battalions attacked the main posi- 
tion. Stiring was carried by storm, 
and several mitrailleuses taken ; but 
repeated attacks of the other six 
battalions failed totally, and Stiring 
was together with the mitrailleuses 
retaken. The telegraphs and rail- 
roads were hard at work on both 
sides—at Worth bringing up fresh 
troops to MacMahon, at Saarbriick 
performing the same duty for the 
Germans.! The III. corps was at 
Neunkirchen: one division (Barne- 
kow) was sent by rail to Saarbriick, 
the other (Stiilpnagel) marched by 
the high road from Sulzach,? send- 
ing two batteries ahead at a trot. 
Barnekow arrived on the scene of 
action at 3 P.M. when Von Kamecke 
had all his troops engaged and was 
thrown on the defensive ; and at the 
same time the head of Stiilpnagel’s 
column reached the Winterberg, 
south of the exercise ground and 
facing the heights of Spicheren. 
At 3.30 P.M. the Germans were 
strong enough to resume the offen- 
sive, and General von Goeben ? as- 
sumed the command. The attack was 
renewed in the following order :— 
Kamecke’s division on the right 
against Stiring, Forbach, and the 
northern extremity of the Spiche- 
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ren heights; Barnekow’s division 
against the centre of the same and 
the wood; whilst three (some say 
four) battalions of Stiilpnagel’s di- 
vision turned the southern extre- 
mity of the position. This attack 
succeeded, and by 8 p.m. the whole 
French force was thrown back in 
the greatest confusion. The Ger- 
mans brought 27 or 28 battalions, 
27,000 or 28,000 men, with only 
their divisional artillery, into fire 
against the 29 battalions of Frossard 
and 13 ditto of Bazaine, supported 
by Frossard’s reserve artillery—alto- 
gether at least 34,000 infantry, with 
84 guns and several batteries of 
mitrailleuses. The ground did not 
permit the cavalry to act on either 
side till after the action. The 13th 
division VII. corps crossed the Saar 
at Wehrden (below Saarbriick), and 
arriving after the action had been 
decided occupied Forbach, and 
thereby prevented the junction of 
two divisions of Bazaine’s corps with 
Frossard, who being thereby cut off 
from his line of retreat on St. 
Avold was driven to the south-west 
towards Puttelanges. Telegraph 
and railway played an important 
part in the two battles of the 
6th of August. Sarregemund was 
occupied on the 7th by the Prus- 
sians, and on that day or the 
following a junction with the Ba- 
varians effected near Sarre Albe. 
The French army retired on the 
line of the French Nied, ten English 
miles east of Metz, followed up 
slowly, but closely, by the I. and 
VII. corps (1st Army), whilst the 
VIII. corps and the znd Army, some 
of whose corps only arrived be- 
tween the 6th and 12th of August, 
were circling round towards the 
Moselle, south of Metz, to the chief 
points of passage, Pont-i-Mousson 


1 Frossard would scarcely have commenced a retreat so late in the forenoon as he did, 


had not bad news been ‘ wired’ up from MacMahon. 


On the other hand, the successes 


of the Crown Prince were published to the German troops as they marched through 


Saarbriick. 
2 Between Neunkirchen and Saarbriick. 


* Commandant of the VIII. corps, which, however, was far in the rear. 
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Pagny, Corny. The German out- 
posts keeping a close watch on those 
of the French army observed on 
the 13th signs of renewed retreat, 
which on the 14th became quite 
manifest; and the object being to 
hold Bazaine’s force, if possible, on 
the right bank of the Moselle until 
the troops of the znd Army should 
have crossed the river, Decaen’s 
(3rd) corps, which had taken up 
positions to mask and cover the 
retreat, was immediately, at four 
o'clock p.m., attacked by the 14th 
division (VII. corps), supported 
by the 13th division (same corps), 
with such vehemence, that not 
only was Decaen compelled to 
bring his whole corps into action, 
but a portion of Frossard’s force 
was brought to the front 
again, and even the 4th corps (De 
L’Admirault), which had already 
partially the river, was 
faced about, and advancing by Val- 
and Vantoux attacked the 


also 


crossed 


lieres 


[. corps (Manteuffel), which had 


meanwhile come up on the right 
(north) of the VII. corps. After 
an obstinate engagement, lasting 
till nightfall, the French force was 
driven back under the outworks of 
Metz, the Germans following it up 
to Grigy, Borny, Vantoux, when 
coming within range of the Forts 
(ueleun and Les Bottes they were 
halted, having attained the pro- 
posed object of holding the French 
fast on the east bank of the Mo- 
selle for several hours. The Ger- 
mans maintained their position 
during the night, buried their dead, 
removed their wounded, and with- 
drew at daybreak to their former 
position at Pange, Colligny, and 
Maizery 

The week from the 6th to the 13th 
of August 
the campaign in astrategical because 
it had also bec ‘ome critical in a poli- 
tical point of view. The Emperor 


yas the critical period of 


[ October 


Napoleon and the chief of the staff 
had given up the chief command 
and direction of operations, in con- 
sequence of the pressure of public 
opinion at Paris. Any day up to 
the 13th it would have been quite 
possible for Bazaine to withdraw 
his troops from Metz to Verdun, 
and effect a junction with Canro- 
bert, and MacMahon at the camp 
of Chalons, which would have 
changed the whole course of the 
campaign ; but the effect of wey a 
movement on the public mind i 
Paris was dreaded, and justly, for 
it would have brought the Germans 
at one swoop more than _half- 
way from Spicheren and Worth to 
Paris, as a consequence of their 
victories at those two places. The 
basis on which the Emperor’s go- 
vernment stood was too narrow 
and too insecure to admit of run- 
ning such a risk, and strategical 
motives were made subservient to 
political exigencies. Justice to Mar- 
shal Bazaine demands that this 
should be placed in evidence. 
During the night of the 14th to 
the isth, and during the 15th and 
the following night, the whole of 
the znd Army, together with the 
VII. and VIIL. corps of the 1st, had 
successively crossed the Moselle at 
the points of passage already indi- 
cated, leaving only the I. corps, with 
the 3rd ~avalry division, on the 
right bank,{in the position near 
Pange where the action of the 14th 
had been fought. The IX. corps, 
which had manceuvred on the left 
of the I. and VII. corps on that 
day, covered this movement on 
the south side of Metz, where the 
railways to Saarbriick and Nancy 
debouch from the fortress. Napo- 
leon passed the night of the 14th 
to 15th at Longeville les Metz,! 
and in the morning the vanguard 
of the French army (Frossard) de- 
bouched in this direction, occupying 


1 On the lower road to Verdun. 
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the road between Moulins and 
Gravelotte,! whilst on the oppo- 


site (right) bank of the river a 
strong German force (probably IX. 
corps) was posted on the heights 
crowned by the Chiteau St. Blaise, 
over Jouy aux Arches, to cover the 
passage of the rest of the army 
above Corny. This force observed 
the Moselle up to near La Maison 
Rouge, opposite Moulins; and part 
of the German force which had occu- 
pied Gorze, on the left bank, sent de- 
tachments through Ars-sur-Moselle 
towards Moulins, as also through 
the Bois des Ognons towards Grave- 
lotte. Why Bazaine could not ma- 
nage on that day to send part of 
his force by the road through Woippy 
and Ste. Marie-aux-Chénes to Briey 
and Etain is not casy to under- 
stand. On the morning of the 16th 
Prince Frederick Charles attacked 
Frossard’s position, first with the 
sth division IIT. corps, subsequently 
with the remainder of this corps, 
the whole of the X. corps, one di- 
vision of the IX., which had fol- 
lowed the movement over the bridge 
of Corny, and finally the divi- 
sion of Hesse Darmstadt troops— 
altogether some 80,000 infantry. 
On the French side the 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, 6th corps,? with the Im- 
perial Guard, were brought into 
action successively — altogether 
125,000 infantry, making allowance 
for the previous losses. The result 
of this severe battle was that 
Bazaine’s army was thrown back on 
Metz, with a loss of 2,000 prisoners, 
two eagles, and seven guns. The 
losses of killed and wounded on 
both sides were very great.3 The 
Emperor Napoleon, who had slept 
at Gravelotte, made his way after 
the action had commenced through 
the northerly road by Malmaison, 
Doncourt, and Jarny to Verdun, 
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and thence to Chalons, escorted by 
one regiment of Grenadiers of the 
Guard, two regiments of light 
cavalry ditto, and one regiment of 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, which finall 
made their way to MacMahon’s 
army. 

The way in which the centres of 
gravity of the znd and 3rd Armies 
wheeled round the pivot, Metz, 
during these operations is best 
shown by the track of King Wil- 
liam’s head-quarters, which arrived 
at Herny on the 13th from St. 
Avold, and at Pont-i-Mousson on 
the 16th, on which day the Crown 
Prince with the head-quarters of 
the 3rd Army reached Nancy from 
Luneville. 

King William (or Count Moltke, 
if the reader pleases) could not pos- 
sibly foresee the perfect success of 
the action of the 16th at Gravelotte 
and Moulins at the time this great 
turning movement had been com- 
menced, and it was therefore neces- 
siry to push forward those corps 
which crossed the Moselle at Pont- 
i-Mousson and Dieulouart, to a 
great distance west of the river 
in order to be prepared to catch 
up the left flank of the French 
army in case it should have suc- 
ceeded in effecting its retreat by 
the north road to Verdun, which 
branches off at Gravelotte from the 
southern one which leads by Rezon- 
ville and Mars-le-Tour to the same 
place. On the 17th, and up to 
midday on the 18th, it was not 
known at Prussian head-quarters 
whether Bazaine might not have 
succeeded in gaining this north road 
through the hilly country north of 
Moulins and Gravelotte. All these 
corps d’armée had therefore to 
march northward from their re- 
spective positions towards the south- 
ern road on the 17th, and parallel 


’ About ten English miles, that is to say nearly a day’s march, on the road to Verdun. 
? We have already pointed out in the September article that the 6th corps (Canrobert’s), 
which had been brought from Chalons to meet Bazaine at Etain, was finally brought 


up to Metz. 


* The Germans lost 626 officers and 15,929 men killed and wounded, and 1,832 horses, 
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with the river; and others, which 
had crossed the river at Dieulouart, 
Pagny, and Corny, had to march to 
the north-west. 

On the morning of the 18th the 
Ist and znd Armies stood thus: 
I. corps and 3rd cavalry division at 
Pange, on the right bank; VII. 
corps Ars-sur-Moselle and Vaux ; 
VILL. and IX. corps and 1st cavalry 
division at Gorze. The task allotted 
to this portion of the 1st Army was to 
prevent the enemy from debouching 
by Moulins les Metz, whilst the 2nd 
Army was performing the movement 
now to be described. .The leading 
corps of this army were to form 
an échelon from the left wing for- 
wards, the XII. corps advancing 
from Mars-le-Tour on Jarny; the 
Guards to the east of Mars-le-Tour 
by Bruville on Doncourt en Jarnisy, 
and still farther to the east between 
Vionville and Rezonville; the IX. 
corps by St. Marcel to Cautre Ferme: 
in fact they started from the south 
road to gain the end points named 
above on the north road, on the 
supposition, in the first instance, 
that they might come on the flank 
of the French army filing off to- 
wards Verdun onthe same. Large 
bodies of Prussian and Saxon 
cavalry preceded these columns, 
which were followed by a second 
line consisting of the X. corps 
and III. corps with the II. corps 
which marched from Pont-a-Mous- 
son by Buxiéres at two o’clock in 
the morning as a last reserve.' At 
10.30 A.M. it was evident that 
Bazaine’s force had not left the en- 
virons of Metz, and the corps form- 
ing the échelon received orders to 
turn to the right, the [X. corps from 
Cautre Ferme by Verneville and 
Amanvilliers, the Guards and the 
XII. corps from Doncourt and 
Jarny on St. Privat la Montagne and 
Ste. Marie-aux-Chénes, which would 
bring them out on the high road 
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leading from Metz to Briey, and, if 
successful, shut up Bazaine’s force 
in Metz. To support this move- 
ment, the 1st Army received orders 
to attack Gravelotte and the posi- 
tions in rear, at first moderately, but 
with increasing vigour as the znd 
Army completed its turning move. 
ment. Just sixteen days after the 
celebrated affair at Saarbriicken, the 
German Ist and znd Armies were 
fighting with their front facing the 
Rhine, whilst Bazaine’s front was 
turned towards Paris, on the line 
Ste. Marie-aux-Chénes, Habonville, 
Verneville, Bois de Genevaux, and 
Gravelotte—a truly wonderful stra- 
tegical result, completely eclipsing 
the Mack affair at Ulm in 1805. 

The IX. corps, having the shorter 
way to make, came first into fire 
about twelve o’clock, and thereupon 
the 1st Army was bid ‘go in’ at 
Gravelotte, where it opened its ar- 
tillery fire a quarter before one P.M., 
but the infantry combat did not be- 
come general till between two and 
three p.M. The XII. corps and the 
Prussian Guards stormed Ste. Marie 
and St. Privat, St. Ail, and Habon- 
ville; the IX. corps continued the 
line over Verneville, aided by the 
artillery of I1I. corps; the 1st Army 
attacked Gravelotte and the Bois 
de Vaux, whilst a brigade of the 
I. corps brought its artillery to bear 
from the right bank of the river. 
The French occupied here the sides 
of hills so steep as to allow of tiers 
of rifle pits being sunk one over the 
other. The VII. and VIII. corps suf- 
fered immense losses here, and the 
battle was not decided finally till 
the IT. corps arrived in the evening, 
when it is said that Count Moltke, 
drawing his sword and putting him- 
self at the head of the column, led 
it into the thick of the battle, and 
finally reported to the King at half- 
past eight p.m. that the victory was 
complete. 


' The marches performed by some of these corps for several days in succession would 


astonish many readers. 
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Non-professional readers can 
scarcely appreciate sufficiently the 
merits of an operation of this mag- 
nitude. Upwards of 250,000 in- 
fantry and cavalry, with an immense 
force of artillery, were directed with 
such precision against a line about 
eight English miles in length, that 
not one single opening was left to 
the enemy to effect a breach in 
the German line. The conception 
of such a manceuvre reflects the 
greatest credit on Count Moltke, 
but the rapid and precise working 
out of the details reflects almost 
still higher credit on the German 
general and staff officers. Mr. 
Cardwell asserts that he has an 
army of 380,000 men; ‘with all re- 
serve,’ has he a general staff to work 
50,000 men in this fashion ? Of the 
distinguished bravery of the Ger- 
man troops there can be no ques- 
tion, nor, indeed, as to that of their 
opponents; but let us look at their 
power of endurance, and then call 
to mind the talk that was made a 
few weeks ago about a march of our 
gth regiment of infantry during 
which some few men suffered. The 
XII. corps (Saxons) could not have 
marched less than fifteen English 
miles, and more probably eighteen, 
over the last six or seven of which 
they were constantly under fire, on 
that 18th of August, in a difficult 
hilly country; and the IT. corps, after 
marching from two o’clock in the 
morning, stormed the French posi- 
tions in the rear of Gravelotte at 
seven o’clock the same evening. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell 
on the immense strategical results 
that were attained by the victory 
of the 18th, which, owing to the 
system of self- deception that pre- 

vailed, seem to have been scarcely 
fully appreciated by the French 
authorities, and thus led to the 
still greater catastrophe of Sedan. 

The cor ps of the 1st and 2nd Ar- 
mies rested in their positions before 
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Metz for two days after the battle 
of the 18th; the XII. at St. Privat 
la Montagne, the Prussian Guards 
near Amanvilliers, the IX. Verne- 
ville, the II., VII, VII. Grave- 
lotte and Vaux, the III. and X. 
and the Hessian division on the 
roads from Metz to Verdun in 
reserve, the I. on the east bank of 
the Moselle. The 3rd Army then 
consisted of V. XI. corps, two corps 
of Bavarians, one division Wiir- 
tembergers, and the newly arrived 
corps VI. and IV., which latter 
was before Toul on the 16th;! the 
division of Baden, together with 
some Prussian troops, being em- 
ployed against Strasburg. On 
the 19th ‘the XII. corps detached 
cavalry to break up the railway 
between Metz and Thionville, and 
also a vanguard towards Briey, 
whilst other detachments observed 
that leading to Etain. 

On the 16th the Crown Prince of 
Prussia was at the King’s head- 
quarters, Pont-i-Mousson, to concert 
further measures; and on the 21st 
a 4th army was formed out of the 
Prussian Guard, the XII. corps and 
the IV., which had received orders 
to march northwards. 

The 3rd and 4th Armies forth- 
with commenced their combined 
movementon Paris by Chalons, under 
the command of the King, ‘whose 
head-quarters moved from Pont-d- 
Mousson by Commercy; 24th to 
Bar-le-Duc, where they were on the 
25th and till the morning of the 
26th, when they moved north 
Clermont en Argonne. The Crown 
Prince was at St. Dizier on the 23rd 
and following days, with his troops 
pushed forward to Vitry, which sur- 
rendered on the 25th ; and Chalons ; 
but we find him on the 27th at 
Revigny, due north of St. Dizier. 
We cannot trace the head-quarters 
of the 4th Army (Crown Prince of 
Saxony) precisely, but on the zoth 
Verdun was masked by troops, and 


' A brigade of the 2nd Bavarian corps relieved the IV. corps before Toul. 
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this army marched from Metz by 
Jarny, and, crossing the Meuse 
below Verdun, arrived on the 26th 
at Clermont. Cavalry vanguards 
of this army had been pushed for- 
ward from Metz by Briey and Etain 
towards Longuyon and Montmedy. 

The istand znd Armies remained 
meanwhile round Metz, where some 
of the corps were, however, relieved 
by 60,000 Landwehr infantry and 
4 Landwehr cavalry regiments. On 
the 24th the reserve army of the 
Duke of Mecklenburg was also 
moved up in this direction, and 
some of these troops invested 
Thionville. 

This is a tolerably complete ta- 
bleau of the situation of the German 
forces at the moment that the 
direct march on Paris had been 
abandoned, and the 3rd and 4th 
Armies changed the direction of 
their march from west to north in or- 
der to counteract MacMahon’s great 
flank march. The exact date at 
which this became known at King 
William’s head-quarters is easily 
deducible from what we have de- 
tailed above: they were suddenly 
moved northwards from Bar-le-Duc 
to Clermont, 23 or 24 English miles, 
on the morning of the 26th: the 
news must have therefore reached 
the King during the previous night 
at latest. 

We must now turn to Mac- 
Mahon’s force. It is the first time 
since the commencement of the cam- 
paign that a French initiative had 
compelled the Germans to modify 
their plans. This force consisted of 
theist corps reorganised in four divi- 
sions, of two divisions of the 5th (De 
Failly), three ditto 7th (Douay), the 
newly-formed 12th corps (Lebrun),! 
and the cavalry of Canrobert’s 
corps, 6th, which had remained be- 
hind at Chalons when the infantry 
had been despatched to Metz, and 


' This corps consisted of troops of the line that had been on the Spanish frontier 
the brigade that had been at Civita Veechia, and reserve regiments formed out of 4th 


battalions. 
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finally the Emperor’s escort. The 
French official accounts made the 
whole amount to 150,000 to 200,000 
men, but it could scarcely have ex- 
ceeded 130,000 infantry and 12,000 
cavalry, and was weak in artillery. 
This move of MacMahon’s has been 
made the subject of much specula- 
tion and of not a little very silly 
criticism. People misled by the 
exaggerated and in some respects 
wholly fictitious statements of the 
number of troops at the Marshal’s 
disposal took their inevitable Jomini 
to hand, and began to speculate 
about exterior and interior lines of 
operation till they bewildered them- 
selves in a cloud of technical jargon, 
and arrived at absurd conclusions. 
It is quite clear that MacMahon 
was not nearly strong enough to 
await at Chilons, with 142,000 men, 
nearly one-half of whom had already 
suffered severe defeats, the 250,000 
men of the znd and 3rd Armies that 
were marching against him, sup- 
ported by swarms of cavalry. He 
might have retreated on Paris, but 
that would have simply precipitated 
the revolution, as would also per- 
haps, what would have been strategi- 
cally the wisest course under the cir- 
cumstances—to retreat by Rheims, 
Soissons, and Compiegne, constantly 
threatening the right flank of the 
German advance on Paris, but 
never allowing himself to be drawn 
into any serious engagement. 

It would almost seem that when 
he concentrated his army in the 
position at St. Thierry, Merfy, near 
Rheims, just in the angle formed 
by the railroads to Soissons and 
Laon, with his own head-quarters 
at Courcelles, between August 20 
and 22, it was his intention to do 
this very thing. But it is stated 
on good authority that Count Pali- 
kao, the War Minister, transmitted 
peremptory orders to endeavour to 


of 


’ 


The 3rd division 7th corps was also newly formed out of reserve regiments. 
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effect a junction with Bazaine, or 
at least make a powerful demon- 
stration in aid of the efforts of that 
Marshal. Bazaine had subterra- 
neous telegraphic communication 
with Thionville and Strasburg : the 
first was cut off by the Germans 
about the zoth, the latter only after 
September 1. It seems to have 
been everybody’s business to repre- 
sent everything couleur de rose, 
and there is now good reason to 
believe that both Marshals had had 
Claude Lorraine glasses thrust into 
their hands. 

However that may be, it is cer- 
tain that MacMahon left Rheims on 
the 24th with De Failly’s divisions, 
Canrobert’s cavalry and another 
corps forming his right wing, the 
remainder of the force following 
the movement up, with the excep- 
tion of some 20,000 men, who were 
sent by rail per Rethel, Méziéres, 
and Sedan; and the direction of his 
march was through the Argonnes 


by Montbois, Buzancy, Stenay, on 
Montmedy; for his right columns, 


an inner one, also two corps, 
moving by Vouziers, Le Chéne, 
Stonne, and Mouzon on Carignan. 
This movement, commenced on the 
24th, was known, as we have seen, 
at King William’s head-quarters at 
Bar-le-Duc on the evening of the 
25th, not a rumour, but with 
such a degree of certainty and de- 
tail as warranted immediate action 
being taken. MacMahon reached 
Vouziers on the 27th; the Crown 
Prince of Prussia’s head-quarters 
being at Revigny; but King William 
and the Crown Prince of Saxony 
had reached Clermont on the 26th, 
and had pushed the vanguard of 
the 4th Army to the north-west of 
Varennes, in the valley of the Aire. 
Consequently, the next day, the 
27th, the Crown Prince of Saxony 
‘got feeling’ with MacMahon’s right 
column at Buzancy; and although 
the head-quarters of the 3rd Army 
were still a long way behind, in 


as 


Revigny, the troops, two corps of 
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Bavarians, the Wiirtemberg divi- 
sion, the V. and XI. corps, were 
well up at Vieille Dampierre, and 
on the line of the Suippe, the VI. 
corps being a march in the rear. 
When the details of these Ger- 
man marches come to be known, 
they will be read with won- 
der and admiration by soldiers; 
whilst the French seem never to 
have done more than fifteen English 
miles per diem, although, to gain 
their object, they should have done 
at least twenty daily. The affair at 
Buzancy on the 27th was between 
four squadrons 3rd Saxon regiment, 
one squadron 18th Uhlans, and a 
Saxon battery on the one side, and 
six French squadrons on the other. 

MacMahon’s troops, and probably 
his head-quarters, evacuated Vou- 
ziers on the morning of the 28th, 
and the same evening the town 
was occupied by Germans, and the 
Crown Prince Frederick arrived at 
St. Menehould, the King remaining 
at Clermont. 

On the 29th Napoleon and 
head-quarters were at Stonne. 
Beaumont, Stonne, Vendresse, and 
Poix may be taken for the line of 
the main body of the French, with 
outposts at Nouart (5th corps), St. 
Pierremont, Louvergny, Douvelle- 
ment. The Division Ducrot, 1st 
corps, was on the right bank of the 
river at Douzy, moving on Carig- 
nan. The French advanced posts 
were attacked by Prussian cavalry 
and driven back from the Aisne 
between Vouziers and Attigny, and 
from Nouart by the vanguard of 
XII. corps. The circle was closing 
in rapidly. 

The same day the Crown Prince 
of Prussia’s head- quarters came to 
Senuc, and the King to Grand Pré. 
The Crown Prince of Saxony was 
farther to the east, towards Dun- 
sur-Meuse, and some of his force 
must also have reached the right 
bank of the Meuse, near Stenay. 

The orders issued for the move- 
ment of the troops of the 3rd 
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Army for the morning of the 30th 
show the positions of this purt of 
the force, and were as follow :— 
The 1st Bavarian corps, which had 
advanced from Vouziers to Bar and 
Buzancy on the 27th, advances by 
Sommanthe against Beaumont ; the 
2nd Bavarian corps follows. The 
V. corps from Brigenay and Authe 
against St. Pierremont and Oches.! 
The Wiirtemberg division from 
Boult-au-Bois? by Chatillon to Le 
Chéne. The XI. corps by Vouziers 
and Quatre Champs to Le Chéne, 
to the left of the Wiirtemberg di- 
vision, and sends a lateral column 
to Vouque (on the Aisne, near 
Senney). The 5th cavalry division 
to the left of Le Chéne, towards 
Tourteron. The 4th cavalry division 
follows the XI. corps to Quatre 
Champs, but turns off to Chatillon. 
The 6th cavalry division to Senney 
(on the Aisne), pickets and out- 
posts to Douvellement, and patrols 
towards the Belgian frontier, Poix, 
Méziéres. The znd cavalry division 


The VI. follows the 


to Buzancy. 
movement to Vouziers, and fronts 
to the south-west (towards the rear 
of the army). 

In the battle which ensued in 
consequence of these movements, 
Beaumont was the principal scene 


of action, where the 3rd division of 
De Failly (Guyot de l’Espar’s) was 
surprised and lost its baggage and 
several thousand prisoners; the 
result of the day’s fighting was 
that MacMahon retreated by Mou- 
zon, Donchery, and Remilly to right 
bank of the Meuse, and the troops 
of the Crown Prince of Saxony, 
attacking the French on this bank at 
Mouzon, Vaux, and Carignan, drove 


them back on Sedan. There was 


'This corps advanced on the left of the Bava 
, the Crown 
forming the right. 


belonged itself to the left of the army 
Guards, the IV. and XII. corps, 
? Near La Croix au Bois, or the same. 


* A Bavarian officer engaged relates that the inhal 
the latter were so 
Bavarians, left behind at each repulse, into the 


in the defence, and that 
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also an attempt made to defend 
Stonne during the day, but the 
defeat of MacMahon’s left wing 
and the rapid advance of the 
Bavarians rolled up his whole posi- 
tion and compelled the retreat. At 
the passage of the river at Mouzon 
the French loss was terrific. 

The principal action during the 
31st was the advance of the 4th 
Army from Mouzon and Carignan 
towards Douzy, on the right bank, 
whilst the troops on the left bank 
were moved up to Remilly (Bava- 
rians), and the greater part of the 
3rd Army (Crown Prince of Prussia) 
were brought up to the river, and 
crossing it during the night, were 
in readiness for the action of Sep- 
tember 1. 

We cannot attempt here to de- 
scribe this the crowning victory of 
the great strategical movement 
which commenced on the 25th, ex- 
cept in general outline. On the 
evening of the 31st the vanguard 
of the Bavarians was moved for- 
wards from Remilly and oceupied 
the banks of the river up to the 
railway bridge during the night. 
At 3.30 A.M. on September 1 they 
were ordered to advance to the 
attack of the bridge and of the 
village of Bazeilles, which was 
occupied by the division of marine 
infantry. The motive for att: icking 
thus early at this point was in order 
to hold the French fast in this 
direction until the 3rd Army should 
have completed its turning move- 
menton the Méziéres side of Sedan, 
and which we shall have to describe 
presently. The defence of Bazeilles 
was most obstinate, the Bavarians 
being compelled to retreat several 
times.3 At 7 A.M. the entire 1st 
‘ans, and 
Prussian 


who formed the centre, 
Prince of Saxony with the 


vitants, even to the women, took part 
infuriated that they threw the 


burning houses, which so ¢ xasperated the 


wounded 


troops that no further quarter was given, and the whole village burned down. 
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Bavarian division was engaged : the 
greater part crossed by a pontoon 
bridge constructed under fire, and 
took possession of the railway sta- 
tion; between nine and ten the 
znd division came into action, and 
Bazeilles was carried street by 
street and house by house; but on 
emerging from the village on the 
Sedan side, the Bavarians were 
met by fresh battalions and a 
number of mitrailleuses. At ten 
o'clock the Bavarians were scarcely 
able to hold their ground, but at 
10.30 A.M. the head of the column 
of the IV. corps came up to their 
assistance, followed rapidly by the 
whole corps. On the right of the IV. 
the XII. corps deployed, directing 
their attack on La Moncelle, and 
still farther to the right the Prus- 
sian Guard directed its attack on 
Givonne: thus the whole of the 


4th Army formed a line, reaching 
from the forests on the Belgian 
frontier to the Meuse, and hemming 


the French in on the east. To- 
wards 2 p.M. they gave up all their 
positions and began to retreat in 
masses, partly towards Sedan and 
partly in a northerly direction 
towards the Belgian frontier ; but 
the troops of the 3rd Army, which 
had crossed the river at Don- 
chery, and also lower down to- 
wards Flize, pivoting on the 2nd 
cavalry division in the plain near 
Donchery, and on the Wiirtem- 
bergers, who occupied the space 
south of St. Menges, attacked this 
village with the V. and XI. corps, 
whilst the VI. extended the line 
still farther to the north, and then 
the right wing of the 4th Army, and 
the left of the 3rd, advancing west 
and east towards one another, 
joined hands at Givonne and La 
Chapelle, enclosing the French in 
® great circle, going round from 
sazeille on the Meuse by Givonne, 
lily, and east of St. Menges, to 
meet the river again at Donchery, 
and the whole affair was decided 
before 5 P.M. 
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Before the circle had been closed 
some thousands of French escaped 
through the gap into Belgium, 
where they were of course disarmed. 
In the evening a large Prussian 
battery, posted in front of St. Fre- 
nois in the loop formed by the 
river, but on the left bank, opened 
its fire on Sedan; but the King 
ordered the fire to cease, and sent 
a white flag to invite negotiations, 
which we all know were entered 
into the same evening, but not 
finally concluded till the next morn- 
ing, when, to show how vain further 
resistance would be, the whole Ger- 
man army, with its batteries, was ad- 
vanced to the crests of the heights, 
and the capitulation was signed. 

Marshal Bazaine, who had been 
no doubt informed of Mac Mahon’s 
plan of advancing from Sedan by 
Carignan, Montmedy, and Lon- 
guyon towards Thionville for the 
purpose of relieving him, but evi- 
dently in ignorance of the real state 
of affairs, made a strenuous effort to 
escape in the direction of the latter 
fortress early on the morning of 
the 31st of August, and continued it 
throughout that day, the following 
night, and up to midday of Septem- 
ber 1, when he was finally driven 
back into the fortress with con- 
siderable loss. The Marshal made 
his debouche between Fort Les 
Bottes and Fort St. Julien, on the 
roads leading to Saarbriick and 
Bouzonville; and Noisseville, Re- 
tonfay and Servigny, north of the 
road to Saarbriick, became the 
centre of the action. The Prus- 
sians met this attack with the I. 
and IX. corps, a brigade of the V i. 
and a division of line and land- 
wehr under General Kummer, un- 
der the command of Prince Frede- 
rick Charles. On this occasion, 
especially during the night, the old 
infantry tactics of working with 
the bayonet and the butt-end of the 
rifle were resorted to, much to the 
advantage of the physically supe- 
rior Germans. 
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The military events that have 
taken place since September 1 are 
as yet not sufficiently known to jus- 
tify an attempt at treating them in 
the manner we have adopted for the 
great strategical operations that 
commenced on August 4, and ter- 
minated on September 2: these latter 
form a campaign in themselves, and 
what may be done further will be to 
a certain extent independent. But 
we propose devoting the remainder 
of our space to some military ques- 
tions that have arisen and attracted 
public attention. 

In the first place we would ob- 
serve that cavalry has once more 
proved itself an indispensable arm, 
and it is very evident that much 
of the German successes has been 
owing to its judicious employment. 
Once or twice it has been inju- 
diciously employed on both sides—at 
Worth and Sedan by the French, 
and in the actions of August 14 and 
16 by the Germans ; but important 
results were obtained by the sacri- 
fices of cavalry made on these occa- 
sions. What the German cavalry 
did most admirably was outpost 
work and reconnoitring, and this 
was owing wholly and solely to the 
officers being perfect masters of 
their business, which the French 
cavalry officers are not and never 
were. We fear the same might be 
said of our own cavalry officers. 

We next come to the question 
of the Artillery. The Times’ corre- 
spondent has, by repeating a few 
words that he heard, inadvertently 
no doubt, set on foot an agitation 
against muzzle-loaders and in favour 
of breech-loaders, which latter we 
are about discarding in favour of 
the former. Be it remembered, in 
the first place, that the Austrian 
muzzle-loaders, constructed on the 
French principle, but of a different 
calibre, held their ground well dur- 
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ing the campaign of 1866 against 
the Prussian breech-loaders; and, 
moreover, that a great controversy 
was being carried on between artil- 
lery officers in Germany up to the 
month of July last, as to whether 
it would not be better to revert, 
partially at least, to smooth-bored 
guns: indeed, experiments are being 
varried on at Vienna this year, in 
continuation of similar ones made 
last year, to test this question 
thoroughly. But it is probable that 
the experience we have gained of the 
mitrailleuse will solve this question 
in a different manner. What tells 
generally is the proportion of guns 
to infantry and cavalry, and the 
calibre—with modern guns more 
correctly the weight of the projec- 
tiles. For the North German army 
there is a small fraction over 3 guns 
per mille infantry and cavalry. For 
the French army, taking the 600 
guns alone, there would be some- 
what less than 2§ guns per mille; 
but if we reckon each of the 150 
mitrailleuses asa gun, we get 3,'5 
per mille. The Germans therefore 
have more guns in proportion capa- 
ble of acting at long ranges, for 
which mitrailleuses are useless. 
The hitch is this: you must either 
have the 3 per mille of guns and the 
mitrailleuses extra, an enormous in- 
crease to the impedimenta of an 
army, or invent a rifled gun which 
will act well at both long and short 
distances ; our own Indian bronze 
gun comes very near to this, we 
suspect.! Now as to calibre and 
weight of projectile :—the French 
artillery has, in the field at least, 
only one calibre, the 4-pounder, 
whose projectile, common shell, 
weighs, when adjusted, not quite 
9 lbs. English (8°6 Ibs.), and nearly 
the same as the Prussian 4-pounder; 
these two guns are very near 
matches ; the French one being a 


1 An excellent article on Field Artillery in the 7imes of September 16 talks of 


recasting our large stock of old bronze guns. 
identical in molecular arrangement with what is newly mixed. 


Reeast bronze is, we apprehend, not 
Caveat emptor. 
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muzzle-loader uses timed fuzes for 
its shrapnels and common shell ; the 
Prussian gun, on the other hand, has 
used concussion fuzes hitherto, but 
some later improvements have been 
made : however, in the end, there is 
only a slight difference in favour of 
the Prussian 4-pounder. But of the 
96 guns of each artillery regiment, 
twenty-four are 4-pounders, and 
seventy-two 6-pounders, which 
throw projectiles varying, for com- 
mon shell somewhat under, for 
shrapnel somewhatover, 15 lbs. The 
French timed fuze is a modification 
of Bormann’s, we believe ; but their 
shrapnel fire was bad during the 
campaign. However, it is, we think, 
quite evident that the Prussian ar- 
tillery was superior to the French 
in range, weight, and precision at 
greater distances simply because of 
its having three-fourths of its guns 
of superior calibre, and not at 
all in consequence of its being 
breech-loading instead of muzzle- 
loading ordnance. 

We come now to the Infantry, or 
rather to the influence which the 
chassepOt and mitrailleuse com- 
bined have exerted on the tactics of 
the French infantry. Although it 
did not appear so at first, it is now 
abundantly evident that the rifle-pit 
work and the so strongly inculcated 
taking advantage of accidents of 
ground have seriously damaged that 
élan of the French infantry on 
which its successes have hitherto 
depended so largely, without con- 
ferring on it in compensation a 
greater degree of stability or power 
of resistance, simply because 
that is a matter of temperament. 
After all, warfare is a science; 
and this leads to another point. 
The highly-educated gentlemen- 
officers of Germany have proved 
their superiority over the ‘troupiers’ 
of France in 1870, just as the pro- 
fessionally highly-educated Prussian 
gentlemen-oflicers proved their supe- 
riority over the mixture of pro- 
fessionally uneducated gentlemen 
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and troupier-officers which Austria 
brought into the field in 1866. 
To which class do our officers of 
the line, the militia, and the volun- 
teers belong? Again, the French 
officers complain of the insub- 
ordination of their men, whilst 
the latter retort with charges of 
incapacity. Now this places simply 
in evidence what we already knew 
from other sources to be the case— 
namely, that everything in France 
is and has been for a long time in 
a state of permanent disorganisa- 
tion. The army of a country is 
the truest possible reflection that 
can be imagined of its civil and 
political organisation, and Austria 
was beaten by both France and 
Prussia because its civil and _poli- 
tical organisation was chaos. We 
leave it to our readers to apply this 
to ourselves: it is an ungrateful 
task. : 
Austria, although beaten by both 
the victors and the vanquished of 
1870, may however console herself 
with this patent fact, that her re- 
verses have been neither so gigantic 
nor so utterly humiliating as those 
of France. It is, perhaps, a poor 
consolation—valeat quantum valet ! 
There is still another point of 
view. The two empires which at 
one and the same time leaned on 
the Papal power internally, and 
strove with each other which should 
dominate it externally, which re- 
jected the Reformation and drowned 
it in blood in former ages, have been, 
in succession, defeated, and either 
ruined or brought to the verge of 
ruin by a Protestant power which, 
without defying it, simply ignored 
Rome. How do we ourselves stand 
in this respect? There are pro- 
bably zealots and bigots enough who 
will be ready to say ‘We prefer 
defeat whilst holding fast to “les 
saintes ténebres de la foi” to vic- 
tories, however brilliant, achieved 
through the unholy combination of 
human science with irreligion.’ To 
these we would say, Look to the 
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conduct of the German leaders, and 
of the troops they command, and 
see to which side the balance of 
Christian morality inclines. 

We most sincerely sympathise 
with the mass of the French people 
in their present misfortunes, one of 
the greatest of which we take to be 
that their governments and their 
press have felt themselves not only 
justified, but to a certain extent 
compelled to withhold the truth, 
and feed the popular mind with 
sensational untraths: this is an ap- 
yalling evidence of the existence of 

a frightful amount of levity, igno- 
rance, and credulity, which latter 
is only another name for want of 
judgment. We fear too that we 
must extend some of this sympathy 
to ourselves, inasmuch as a portion 
of our own press has followed the 
example of their French colleagues, 
which would have been scarcely 
yossible unless it was certain of a 
public willing to credit any mon- 
strosity that chimed in with their 
own fancies. 

A word in conclusion on the 
means of resistance still at the dis- 
posal of the French Government. 
We have before us a list which 
shows that not more than four 
regiments of infantry and one bat- 
talion of chasseurs-a-pied out of the 
whole French army can have pos- 
sibly escaped the catastrophes of 
Metz and Sedan, and the whole 
cavalry has also been engaged, and 
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suffered enormous losses. One-half 
of the mitrailleuses have been taken, 
and probably nearly two-thirds of 
the field artillery has suffered the 
same fate, or is shut up in the 
fortresses. Finally, two of the 
greatest artillery establishments, 
Metz and Strasburg, are for the 
present shut up, and with them an 
immense quantity of material. 

What remains for the defence of 
the country are, the 4th battalions 
(recruits) formed into provisional 
regiments, the Garde Mobile, some 
few battalions of marines and ma- 
rine artillery; but the staffs, the 
general and field officers, even the 
very company officers, are almost 
all gone. Then there is the Garde 
Nationale; but that, too, has no 
oflicers fit for field service, and but 
a very small proportion of any of 
these troops knows anything about 
the use of breech-loading rifles even 
if they had them. It is simply 
awfal to think of an army of in- 
fantry recruits badly officered, with 
no cohesion beyond what wounded 
pride and despair confer, without 
cavalry, and with very weak artil- 
lery, attempting field operations, 
and without these Paris must even- 
tually submit. There were wise- 
acres who said, ‘Paris is the true 
object: of operations—why run after 
MacMahon?’ King William and 
Moltke know well the enemy’s army 
is the true object, and have acted 
accordingly. 





